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HE Sierra Nevada of Cali- " 
: fornia may be regarded as é 
one grand wrinkled sheet of a 
glacial records. For the scrip- a 
tures of the ancient glaciers ae 
cover every rock, mountain, Ry 
and valley of the range, and re 
are in many places so well pre- ¥ 
served, and are written in so : 
plain a hand, they have long 1h 
been recognized even by those ; F. 
who were not seeking for them, a is 


while the small living gla- 
ciers, lying hidden away among 





the dark recesses of the loft- t 4 

iest and most inaccessible sum- He 

mits, remain almost wholly un- ; ? 

known. C 

Looking from the summit of Mount Diablo across the San Joaquin Valley, after the Se 
atmosphere has been washed with winter rains, the Sierra is beheld stretching along i 
the plain in simple grandeur, like some immense wall, two and a half miles high, and 7 
colored almost as bright as a rainbow, in four horizontal bands—the lowest rose purple, aes 
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the next higher dark purple, the next blue, 
and the topmost pearly white—all beautiful- 
ly interblended, and varying in tone with the 
time of day and the advance of the seasons. 

The rose purple band, rising out of the 
yellow plain, is the foot-hill region, sparsely 
planted with oak and pine, the color in 
great measure depending upon argillaceous 
soils exposed in extensive openings among 
the trees; the dark purple is the region of 
the yellow and sugar pines; the blue is the 
cool middle region of the silver-firs; and 
the pearly band of summits is the Sierra 
Alps, composed of a vast wilderness of peaks, 
variously grouped, and segregated by stu- 
pendous cafions and swept with torrents 
and avalanches. Here are the homes of all 
the glaciers left alive in the Sierra Nevada. 
During the last five years I have discovered 
no less than sixty-five in that portion of the 
range embraced between latitudes 36° 30’ 
and 39°. They occur scattered throughout 
this vast region singly or in small groups, on 
the north sides of the loftiest peaks, shelter- 
ed beneath broad, frosty shadows. Over 


two-thirds of the entire number are con- | 


tained between latitudes 37° and 38°, and 
form the highest fountains of the San Joa- 
quin, Tuolumne, and Owens rivers. 

The first Sierra glacier was discovered in 
October, 1871, in a wide, shadowy amphi- 
theatre, comprehended by the bases of Red 
and Black mountains, two of the dominating 
summits of the Merced group. This group 
consists of the highest portion of a long 


crooked spur that straggles out from the | 


main axis of the range in the direction of 
Yosemite Valley. At the time of my dis- 
covery I was engaged in exploring its névé 
amphitheatres, and in tracing the channels 
of the ancient glaciers which they poured 
down into the basin of Illilouette. Begin- 
ning on the northwestern extremity of the 
group with Mount Clark, I examined the 
chief tributaries in succession, their mo- 
raines, roches moutonnées, and shining glacial 


pavements, taking them as they came in reg- | 


ular course without any reference to the 
time consumed in their study. 

The monuments of the tributary that 
poured its ice from between Red and Black 
mountains I found to be far the grandest of 
them all; and when I beheld its magnifi- 
cent moraines ascending in majestic curves 
to the dark, mysterious solitudes at its head, 
I was exhilarated with the work that lay 
before me, as if on the verge of some great 
discovery. It was one of the golden days of 


| Pushing on over my glacial highway, I 


| passed lake after lake set in solid basins of 
granite, and many a thicket and meadow 
| watered by the stream; now clanking over 
| naked rock where not a leaf tries to grow, 
|now wading through plushy bogs knee- 
|deep in yellow and purple sphagnum, or 
| brushing through luxuriant garden patches 
among larkspurs eight feet high and lilies 
| with thirty flowers on a single stalk. The 
/main lateral moraines bounded the view on 
| either side like artificial embankments, coy- 
|ered with a superb growth of silver-fir and 
pine, many specimens attaining a beight of 
two hundred feet or more. But all this 
garden and forest luxuriance was speedily 
left behind. The trees were dwarfed. The 
| gardens became exclusively alpine. Patches 
of the heathy bryanthus and cassiope be- 
|gan to appear, and arctic willows, pressed 
| into flat close carpets with the weight of 
| winter snow. The lakelets, which a few 
‘miles down the valley were so richly broid- 
ered with meadows, had here, at an eleva- 
tion of about 10,000 feet above the sea, 
only small mats of carex, leaving bare gla- 
ciated rocks around more than half their 
|shores. Yet amidst all this alpine suppres- 
| sion the sturdy brown-barked mountain 
| pine tossed his storm-beaten branches on 
‘ledges and buttresses of Red Mountain; 
some specimens over a hundred feet high 
and twenty-four feet in circumference, seem- 
ingly as fresh and vigorous as if made 
wholly of sunlight and snow. 

Evening came on just as I got fairly with- 
{in the portal of the grand fountain amphi- 

theatre. I found it to be about a mile wide 
in the middle, and a little less than two 
miles long. Crumbling spurs and battle- 
ments of Red Mountain inclose it on the 
north, the sombre, rudely sculptured preci- 
pices of Black Mountain on the south, and 
a hacked and splintery col curves around 
from mountain to mountain at the head, 
shutting it in on the east. 

I chose a camping ground for the night 
down on the brink of a glacier lake, where 
|a thicket of Williamson spruce sheltered 
‘me from the night wind. After making a 

tin-cupful of tea, I sat by my camp fire, re- 
flecting on the grandeur and significance 
of the glacial records I had seen, and spec- 
ulating on the developments of the morrow. 
As the night advanced, the mighty rocks 
of my mountain mansion seemed to come 
nearer. The starry sky stretched across 
from wall to wall like a ceiling, and fitted 
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te aR Indian summer, when the sun melts all the closely down into all the spiky irregulari- 
tk roughness from the rockiest alpine land- ties of the summits. After a long fireside 


scapes. The path of the dead glacier shone 
as if washed with silver, the pines stood 


rest and a glance at my field-notes, I cut a 
| few pine tassels for a bec, and fell into the 
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ral transfigured in the living light, poplar | clear death-like sleep that always comes to 
we i groves were masses of orange and yeliow, | the tired mountaineer. 
4 4 and solidagoes were in full bloom, adding) Early next morning I set out to trace the 


gold to gold. ancient ice current back to its farthest re- 
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cesses, filled with 
that inexpressible 
joy experienced by 
every explorer in 
nature’s untrodden 
wilds. The mount- 
ain voices were still 
as in the hush of 
evening; the wind 
scarce stirred the 
branches of the 
mountain pine; the 
sun was up, but it 
was yet too cold 
for the birds and 
marmots—only the 
stream, cascading 
from pool to pool, 
seemed wholly 
awake and doing. 
Yet the spirit of the 
opening, blooming 
day called to action. 
The sunbeams came 
streaming glorious- 
ly through jagged 
openings of the col, 
glancing on ice-bur- 
nished pavements, 
and lighting the 
mirror surface of 
the lake, while ev- 
ery sunward rock 
and pinnacle burn- 
ed white on the 
edges, like melting 
iron in a furnace. 
I passed round the 
north shore of the 
lake, and then fol- 
lowed the guidance 
of the stream back into the recesses of the 
amphitheatre. It led me past a chain of 
small lakelets set on bare granite benches, 
and connected by cascades and falls. The 
scenery became more rigidly arctic. The 
last dwarf pine was left far below, and the 
stream was bordered with icicles. As the 
sun advanced, rocks were loosened on shat- 
tered portions of the walls, and came bound- 
ing down gullies and coulairs in smoky, 
spattering avalanches, echoing wildly from 
crag to crag. 

The main lateral moraines, that stretch 
so formally from the huge jaws of the am- 
phitheatre out into the middle of the Ililou- 
ette basin, are continued upward in strag- 
gled masses along the amphitheatre walls, 
while separate stones, thousands of tons in 
weight, are left stranded here and there out 
in the middle of the main channel. Here, 
also, I observed a series of small, well-char- 
acterized, frontal moraines, ranged in regu- 
lar order along the south wall of the amphi- 
theatre, the shape and size of each moraine 
corresponding with the shapes and sizes of 
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THE BERGSOHRUND OF BLACK MOUNTAIN GLACIER, 


the daily shadows cast by different portions 
of the walls. This correspondence between 
moraines and shadows afterward became 
plain. 

Tracing the stream back to the last of its 
chain of lakelets, I noticed a fine gray mud 
covering the stones on the bottom, except- 
ing where the force of the entering and out- 
flowing currents prevented its settling. On 
examination it proved to be wholly miner- 
al in composition, and resembled the mud 
worn from a fine-grit grindstone. I at once 
suspected its glacial origin, for the stream 
which carried it came gurgling out of the 
base of a raw, fresh-looking moraine, which 
seemed to be in process of formation at that 

| very moment. Nota plant, lichen, or weath- 
er-stain was any where visible upon its 
rough, unsettled surface. It is from sixty 


to over a hundred feet in height, and comes 
plunging down in front at an angle of thir- 
| ty-eight degrees, which is the very steep- 
est at which this moraine material will lie. 
Climbing the moraine in front was, there- 
The slightest 
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becoming crystalline, and 
changing to porous whitish 
ice of different shades, and 
this again changing at a 
depth of twenty or thirty 
feet to bluer ice, some of the 
ribbon-like bands of which 
were nearly pure and solid, 
and blended with the paler 
bands in the most gradual 
and exquisite manner im- 
aginable, reminding one of 
the way that color bands 
come together in a rainbow. 
A series of rugged zig- 
zags enabled me to make 
my way down into the 
weird ice world of the 
Schrund. Its chambered hol- 
lows were hung with a mul- 
titude of clustered icicles, 
amidst which thin subdued 
light pulsed and shimmered 
with indescribable loveli- 
ness. Water dripped and 
; tinkled overhead, and from 
MOUNT SHASTA GLAOIER. far below there came strange 
solemn murmurs from cur- 
touch loosened ponderous blocks, that went | rents that were feeling their way among 
rumbling to the bottom, followed by a train | veins and fissures on the bottom. 
of smaller stones and sand. Picking my Ice creations of this kind are perfectly 
way with the utmost caution, I at length | enchanting, notwit hstanding one feels so 
gained the top, and beheld a small but well- | entirely out of place in their pure fountain 
characterized glacier swooping down from| beauty. I was soon uncomfortably cold in 





the sombre precipices of Black Mountain to | my shirt sleeves, and the leaning w all of the * 


the terminal moraine in a finely graduated | Schrund seemed ready to ingulph me. Yet 
eurve. The solid ice appeared on all the | it was hard to leave the delicious music of 
lower portions of the glacier, though it was | the water, and still more the intense love- 
gray with dirt and stones imbedded in its | liness of the light. 
surface. Farther up, the ice disappeared Coming again to the surface of the gla- 
beneath coarsely granulated snow. cier, I noticed blocks of every size setting 
The surface of the glacier was still fur-| out on their downward journey to be built 
ther characterized by dirt bands and the | into the terminal moraine. 
outcropping edges of blue veins that swept| The noon sun gave birth to a multitude 
across from side to side in beau- 
tiful concentric curves, show- 
ing the laminated structure of 
the mass of the glacierice. At 
the head of the glacier, where 
the névé joined the mountain, 
it was traversed by a huge 
yawning Bergschrund, in some 
places twelve or fourteen feet 
wide, and bridged at intervals 
by the remains of snow ava- 
lanches. Creeping along the 
edge of the Schrund, holding 
on with benumbed fingers, I 
discovered clear sections where 
the bedded and ribbon struc- 
ture was beautifully illustra- 
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of sweet-voiced rills that ran 
gracefully down the glacier, 
curling and swirling in their 
shining channels, and cut- 
ting clear sections in which 
the structure of the ice was 
beautifully revealed. 

The series of frontal mo- 
raines I had observed in the 
morning extending along the 
base of the south wall of the 
amphitheatre corresponds in 
every particular with the mo- 
raines of this active glacier; 
and the causes of all that is 
special in their forms and 
order of distribution with 
reference to shadows now 
plainly unfolded themselves. 
When those climatic changes 
came on that broke up the 
main glacier that once filled 
the amphitheatre from wall 
to wall, a series of ~esidual 
elaciers was left in the cliff 
shadows, under whose pro- 
tection they lingered until 
they formed the frontal mo- 
raines we are studying. But 
as the seasons became warm- 
er, or the snow supply be- 
came less abundant, they 
died in succession, all ex- 
cepting the one we have just 
examined, and the causes of 
its longer life are sufficiently 
apparent in the greater ex- 
tent of snow basin it drains 
and in its more perfect shel- 
ter from the sun. How much 
longer this little glacier will 
live will, of course, depend upon climate 
and the changes slowly effected in the form 
and exposure of its basin. 

Soon after this discovery I made excur- 
sions to the ice wombs situated on the head 
cafions of the Tuolumne and San Joaquin, 
and discovered that what at first sight and 
from a distance resemble extensive snow- 
fields are really active glaciers, still grind- 
ing the rocks over which they flow, and thus 
completing the sculpture of the summits so 
grandly blocked out by their giant prede- 
cessors. 

That these residual glaciers are wearing 
the rocks on which they flow is shown by 
the fact that all the streams rushing out 
from beneath them are turbid with finely 
ground rock mud. They all present solid 
ice snouts creeping out from beneath their 
fountain snows, and all are carrying down 
stones that have fallen upon them, to be at 
length deposited in moraines. 

All the specific crevasses of glaciers are 
also exhibited by them—marginal, trans- 
versal, and the jagged-edged Bergschrund. In 
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END OF THE NORTH RITTER GLACIER DESCENDING INTO GLACIER LAKF. 


| deductions with distrust. 






some transversal crevasses, as, for example, 
near the middle of the eastern branch of the 
Lyell Glacier, sections of blue ice eighty to 
a hundred feet deep oceur, while the differ- 
ential motion is manifested in the curves 
of the dirt bands and of the blue veins and 
moraines, not a single glacial attribute being 
either wanting or obscure. But notwith- 
standing the plainness and completeness of 
the proof, some of my friends who never take 
much trouble to investigate for themselves 
continued to regard my observations and 
I therefore deter- 
mined to fix stakes in one of the more ac- 
cessible of the glaciers, and measure their 
displacement, with a view to making the 
ordinary demonstration of true glacial 
movement, while subserving other desirable 
objects at the same_time. The Maclure 


Glacier, situated on the north side of the 
mountain of that name, seemed best fitted 
for my purposes, and, with the assistance of 
my friend Galen Clark, I planted five stakes 
in it on the 2lst of August, 1872, guarding 
against their being melted out by sinking 
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them to a depth of five feet. Four of them 
were extended across the glacier in a straight 
line, beginning on the east side about half- 
way between the head and foot of the gla- 
cier, and terminating near the middle of the 
current. Stake No. 1 was placed about 
twenty-five yards from the side of the gla- 
cier; No. 2, ninety-four yards; No. 3, one 
hundred and fifty-two yards; No. 4, two 
hundred and twenty-five yards. No.5 was 
placed up the glacier about midway between 
the Bergschrund and No. 4. On the 6th of 
October, or forty-six days after being plant- 
ed, I found the displacement of stake No. 1 
to be eleven inches, No.2 to be eighteen 
inches, No.3 to be thirty-four inches, No. 4 
to be forty-seven inches, and No.5 to be for- 
ty-six inches. As stake No.4 was near the 


middle of the current, it was probably not | 


far from the point of maximum velocity— 
forty-seven inches in forty-six days, or about 
one inch per twenty-four hours. 

On setting out from Yosemite Valley to 
fix stakes in the Maclure Glacier, I invi- 





GLACIER ON THE NORTHEAST SIDE OF MOUNT RITTER, SHOWING PROTRUD- 
ING IUK TONGUE AND A WEB-WORK OF OREV ASSES. 





ted Professor Joseph Leconte to accompany 
me. He had already given in his adhesion 
to my glacial theory for the formation of 
Yosemite Valley, and I was anxious to di- 
rect attention to other erosive effects of the 
ancient glaciers in the formation of mount- 
ains, ridges, lake basins, etc., as well as to 
point out some of the newly discovered gla- 
ciers. 

Shortly after his return to Oakland he 
prepared a paper “On some of the Ancient 
Glaciers of the Sierra,” which was read be- 
fore the California Academy of Sciences, and 
afterward published in the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, in which he says, “ Here, 
then” (on Mount Lyell), “ we have now existing 
not a true glacier, perhaps, certainly not a typ- 
| ical glacier (since there is no true glacier ice 
visible, but only snow and névé, and certain- 
| ly no protrusion of an icy tongue beyond the 

snow-field), yet nevertheless in some sense a 
| glacier.” 

The above is an example of the rashness 
sometimes evinced by scientific observers in 
allowing themselves to de- 
cide upon imperfect data. 
Professor Leconte had nev- 
er before seen a glacier of 
any kind, and did nothing 
more by way of investiga- 
tion of this one than to 
spend a few minutes on the 
terminal moraine. Yet this, 
it seems, was deemed sufti- 
cient to enable him to de- 
cide “ certainly” concerning 
it. Now the Lyell Glacier, 
which Professor Leconte ap- 
proached, but did not set 
foot upon, was at the time 
of his visit (August 19) still 
covered with winter snow. 
Had his visit been delayed 
a few weeks he would have 
observed the required “ icy 
tongue protruding from be- 
neath the névé,” because by 
this time the sun melted the 
covering of snow, and, ac- 
cording to his own chosen 
definition, the glacier sud- 
denly became changed to a 
typical one. 

As to the statement, “there 
is no true glacier ice visible,” 
it is only necessary to observe 
that though there was none 
visible from the moraine 
where he was seated, there 
were many fine sections of 
“true glacier ice” visible in 
marginal and transversal 
crevasses, had he taken the 
pains to reach them. 

Great vagueness prevails 
concerning the essential 
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RUSH OREEK GLACIER, ON THE EASTERN SLOPE OF THE SIERRA, NORTH OF MOUNT RITTER. 


characteristics of glaciers. The icy snout 
creeping down out of the névé fountains is 
not available for all glaciers at all seasons, 
because in years of extraordinary snow-fall 
the whole surface of some slow-flowing gla- 
ciers remains covered during the whole year, 
and would accordingly be classified as true 
glaciers one season, névé fields another ; and, 
as we have seen, the Lyell Glacier, though 
not typical in August, became typical in 
September. 

A glacier is a current of ice derived from 
snow. Complete glaciers of the first order 
take their rise on the mountains, and de- 
scend into the sea, just as all complete riv- 
ers of the first order do. In North Green- 
land the snow supply and general climatic 
conditions are such that, its glaciers pour 
directly into the ocean, and so undoubted- 
ly did those of the Pacific slope during the 
flush times of the glacial epech ; but now | 
the world is so warm and the snow crop so | 
scanty, nearly all the glaciers left alive have 
melted to mere hints of their former selves. 
The Lyell Glacier is now less than a mile} 


long; yet, setting ont from the frontal mo- 
raine, we may trace its former course on 
grooved and polished surfaces and by im- 


|; mense caflons and moraines a distance of 


more than forty miles. 

The glaciers of Switzerland are in a like 
decaying condition as compared with their 
former grandeur; so also are those of Nor- 
way, Asia, and South America. They have 
come to resemble the short rivers of the 
eastern slope of the Sierra that flow out 
into the hot plains and are dried up. Ac- 
cording to the Schlagintweit brothers, the 
glaciers of Switzerland melt at an average 
elevation above the level of the sea of 7414 
feet. The glacier of Grindelwald melts at 
less than 4000 feet; that of the Aar at about 
6000. The Himalaya glacier, in which the 
Ganges takes its rise, does not, according to 
Captain Hodgson, descend below 12,914 feet. 
The average elevation at which the glaciers 
of the Sierra melt is not far from 11,000 feet 
above sea-level. The Whitney Glacier, dis- 
covered by Clarence King, is situated on the 
north side of Mount Shasta, and descends 
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to 9500 feet above the sea, which is the low- | 


est point reached by any glacier within the 
limits of California. Mount Shasta, how- 
ever, is an isolated voleanic cone, and can 
not in any sense be regarded as a portion 
of the Sierra. Mount Whitney, situated 
near the southern extremity of the Sierra, 
although the highest mountain in the range 
(nearly 15,000 feet), does not give birth to a 
single glacier. Small patches of perpetual 
snow and ice occur on its northern slopes, 
but they are shallow, and give no evidence 
of glacial motion. Its sides, however, are 
still brilliantly polished by vanished gla- 
ciers that once descended into the main 
trunk glacier of Kern Valley on the west 
and to the Owens River on the east. 

Mount Ritter, about 13,300 feet in height, 
still nourishes five glaciers, which, though 
small, are exceedingly well characterized, 
and differ in no particular from those of 
Switzerland excepting in degree. The fin- 
est of the five is on the north side, and flows 
at first in a northerly direction, then curves 
toward the west, and descends into a small 


blue glacier lake, whose banks around more | 


than half its circumference are buried be- 
neath perpetual snow. The outcropping 
edges of “the blue veins” are presented on 
the lower portion of this glacier, sweeping 
across the snout in fine concentric curves, 
searcely marred by the rocky débris with 
which the glacier is laden. This beautiful 
glacier forms one of the highest sources of 
the North Fork of the San Joaquin. 

Another of the Ritter glaciers, situated 
on the northeastern slopes of the mountain, 
is drained by a branch of Rush Creek, which 
tlows into Mono Lake on the east side of the 
range. All the sixty-five Sierra glaciers 
that I have observed are a survival of the 
best fed and most favorably situated. 

The Sierra granite is admirably fitted for 
the reception and preservation of glacial 
records, and from these it is plain that the 
Sierra ice once covered the whole range 


continuously as one sheet, which gradually | 
broke up into individual glaciers, and these | 


again into small residual glaciers arranged 
with reference to shadows. These last were 


very numerous; several thousand existed on | 
the western flank alone, differing in no way | 


from those that still linger in the highest 
and coolest fountains. 


All the glaciers of California occur upon | 
the north sides of mountains, and flow | 
easterly | 
or westerly direction, they are contained | 
between protecting ridges trending in the | 


northward; or if they flow in an 


same direction. 


Furthermore, because the main axis of 


the Sierra extends in a north*northwesterly 
direction, the east side of the range is lon- 
ger in shadow, and the greater number of 
the glaciers that occur along the immediate 
axis are on the east side. 


| be regarded as primary. 
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The transformation of snow into glacier 
ice varies as to place and rapidity with the 
climate and with the form of the basin in 
which the fountain snow is collected. In 
the Sierra there is no definite snow-line, 
and therefore no fields of fountain snow 
extending to determinate elevations above 
the glaciers for the true glacier ice gradual- 
ly to merge into. The change, therefore, 
of snow to flowing ice is more abrupt in the 
Sierra Nevada than in the Alps or in any 
mountain range possessed of perpetual snow 
not dependent upon shadows. 

The whole number of active glaciers in 
the Alps is, according to the Schlagintweit 
brothers, 1100, of which one hundred may 
The total surface 
of snow, névé, and ice is estimated at 1177 
square miles, or an average area of about 
one square mile per glacier. Some of the 
Sierra glaciers are as large; as, for example, 


the Lyell, North Ritter, and several that 


are nameless on the head of the South and 
Middle forks of the San Joaquin. 

The main cause that has prevented the 
earlier discovery of Sierra Nevada glaciers 
is simply the want of explorations in the 
regions where they occur. The labors of 
the State Geological Survey in this connec- 
tion amounted to a slight reconnaissance, 
while the common tourist, ascending the 
range only as far as Yosemite Valley, sees 
no portion of the true Alps containing the 


| glaciers excepting a few peak clusters in 
| the distance. 


In the Swiss Alps carriage roads approach 
within a few hundred yards of some of the 
low-descending glaciers, while the compara- 
tive remoteness and inaccessibility of the 
Sierra glaciers may be inferred from the 
fact that, during the prosecution of my own 
explorations in five summers, I never met a 
single human being, not even an Indian or 
a hunter. 





THE FILLET. 


Love has a fillet on his eves; 
He sees not with the eyes of men; 
Whom his fine issues touch despise 
The censures of indifferent men. 
There is in love an inward sight, 
That nor in wit nor wisdom lies; 
He walks in everlasting light, 
Despite the fillet on his eyes. 


If I love you, and you love me, 

Tis for substantial reasons, sweet — 
For something other than we see, 

That satisfies, though incomplete ; 
Or, if not satisfies, is yet 

Not mutable, where so much dies; 
Who love, as we, do not regret 

There is a fillet on Love's eyes! 

R. H. Stepparp 
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“BARRY CORNWALL” AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. 
By JAMES T. FIELDS. 





* BARRY CORNWALL.” 


FIRST saw the poet twenty-five years | 


ago, in his own house in London, at No. 
13 Upper Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 
He was then declining into the vale of 
years, but his mind was still vigorous and 
young. My letter of introduction to him 
was written by Charles Sumner, and it 
proved sufficient for the beginning of a 
friendship which existed through a quarter 
of a century. My last interview with him 
occurred in 1869. I found him very feeble, 
but full of his old kindness and geniality. 
His speech was somewhat difficult to fol- 
low, for he had been slightly paralyzed not 
long before; but after listening to him for 
half an hour it was easy to understand near- 
ly every word he uttered. He spoke with 
warm feeling of Longfellow, who had been 
in London during that season, and had call- 
ed to see his venerable friend before proceed- 


voice, “to think of me before he had been in 


erature for sixty years past as 
* Barry Cornwall,” calmly “ fell on 
sleep.” The school-mate of Lord 
Byron and Sir Robert Peel at Har- 
row, the friend and companion of 
Keats, Lamb, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Landor, Hunt, Talfourd, and Rog- 
ers, the man to whom Thackeray 
“affectionately dedicated” his Van- 
ity Fair, one of the kindest souls 
that ever gladdened earth, has 
now joined the great majority of 
England’s hallowed sons of song. 
No poet ever left behind him more 
fragrant memories, and he will al- 
ways be thought of as one whom 
his contemporaries loved and hon- 
ored. No harsh word will ever be 
spoken by those who have known 
him of the author of “ Marcian 
Colonna,” “ Mirandola,” “The 
Broken Heart,” and those charm- 
ing lyrics which rank the poet 
among the first of his class. His 
songs will be sung so long as mu- 
sic wedded to beautiful poetry is a 
requisition any where. His verses 
have gone into the Book of Fame, 
and such pieces as “ Touch us gently, Time,” 
“Send down thy winged angel, God,” “ King 
Death,” “The Sea,” and “Belshazzar is 
King,” will long keep his memory green. 
Who that ever came habitually into his pres- 
ence can forget the tones of his voice, the 
tenderness in his gray retrospective eyes, or 
the touch of his sympathetic hand laid on 
the shoulder of a friend! The elements were 


| indeed so kindly mixed in him that no bit- 


terness, or rancor, or jealousy had part or lot 
in his composition. No distinguished per- 
son was ever more ready to help forward the 
rising and,as yet nameless literary man or 
woman who asked his counsel and warm- 
hearted suffrage. His mere presence was 
sunshine and courage to a new-comer into 
the growing world of letters and criticism. 
Indeed, to be human only entitled any one 


| who came near him to receive the gracious 
ing to the Continent. “ Wasn’t it good of | 
him,” said the old man, with his tremulous | 


town twenty-four hours?” He also spoke | 
of his dear companion, John Kenyon, at|on those who needed kind words and sub- 
whose house we had often met in years | stantial aid. 


past, and he called to mind a breakfast 
party there, saying, with deep feeling, “And 


| 


bounty of his goodness and courtesy. He 
made it the happiness of his life never to 
miss, Whenever opportunity occurred, the 
chance of conferring pleasure and gladness 


His equals in literature venerated and 
loved him. Dickens and Thackeray never 


you and I are the only ones now alive of all | ceased to regard him with the deepest feel- 
|ing, and such men as Browning and Tenny- 
|son and Carlyle and Forster rallied about 
A few months ago, at the great age of | him to the last. He was the delight of all 
| those interesting men and women who ha- 
bitually gathered around Rogers’s famous 


who came together that happy morning!” 


eighty-seven, Bryan Waller Procter, famil- 


iarly and honorably known in English lit- 


| 
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table in the olden time, for his manner had 
in it all the courtesy of genius, without any 
of that chance asperity so common in some 
literary circles. The shyness of a scholar 
brooded continually over him and made him 
reticent, but he was never silent from ill | 
humor. His was that true modesty so ex- | 
cellent in ability, and so rare in celebrities | 
petted for a long time in society. His was 
also that happy alchemy of mind which | 
transmutes disagreeable things into golden 
and ruby colors like the dawn. His tem- 
perament was the exact reverse of Fuseli’s, 
who complained that “nature put him out.” | 
A beautiful spirit has indeed passed away, | 
and the name of “ Barry Cornwall,” beloved | 
in both hemispheres, is now sanctified afresh | 
by the seal of eternity so recently stamped | 
upon it. 


It was indeed a privilege for a young 
American, on his first travels abroad, to | 
have “ Barry Cornwall” for his host in Lon- 
don. As I recall the memorable days and 
nights of that long-ago period, [ wonder at 
the good fortune which brought me into | 
such relations with him, and I linger with 
profound gratitude over his many acts of 
unmerited kindness. One of the most inti- 
mate rambles I ever took with him was in 
1251, when we started one morning from a 
book shop in Piccadilly, where we met acci- 
dentally. I had been in London only a 
couple of days, and had not yet called upon 
him for lack of time. Several years had | 
elapsed since we had met, but he began to 
talk as if we had parted only a few hours | 
before. At first I thought his mind was im- | 
paired by age, and that he had forgotten | 


OHARLES LAMB. 


| pose, 


how long it was since we had spoken to- 
gether. I imagined it possible that he mis- 
took me for some one else; but very soun I 


found that his memory was not at fault, for 
|in a few minutes he began to question me 


about old friends in America, and to ask for 
information concerning the probable sea- 
sick horrors of an Atlantic voyage. “I sup. 
” said he, “knowing your infirmity, 
you found it hard work to stand on your 
immaterial legs, as Hood used to call Lamb’s 
quivering limbs.” Sauntering out into the 
street, he went on in a quaintly humorous 
way to imagine what a rough voyage must 
be to a real sufferer, and thus walking gay- 
ly along, we came into Leadenhall Street. 
There he pointed out the office where his 
old friend and fellow-magazinist, “ Elia,” 
spent so many years of hard work from ten 
until four o’clock of every day. Being in a 
mood for reminiscence, he described the 
Wednesday evenings he used to spend with 


| “ Charles and Mary” and their friends around 


the old “mahogany-tree” in Russell Street. 


| I remember he tried to give me an idea of 


how Lamb looked and dressed, and how he 
stood bending forward to welcome his guests 
as they arrived in his humble lodgings. 
Procter thought nothing unimportant that 
might serve in any way to illustrate charac- 
ter, and so he seemed to wish that I might get 
an exact idea of the charming person both 
of us prized so ardently and he had known 
so intimately. Speaking of Lamb’s habits, 
he said he had never known his friend to 
drink immoderately except upon one occa- 
sion, and he observed that “Elia,” like 
Dickens, was a small and delicate eater. 
With faltering voice he told me of Lamb’s 
“givings away” to needy, impover- 
ished friends whose necessities were 
yet greater than his own. His se- 
cret charities were constant and un- 
failing, and no one ever suffered 
hunger when he was by. He could 
not endure to see a fellow-creature 
in want if he had the means to feed 
him. Thinking, from a depression 
of spirits which Procter in his young 
manhood was once laboring under, 
that perhaps he was in want of 
money, Lamb looked him earnestly 
in the face as they were walking 
one day in the country together, 
and blurted out, in his stammering 
way, ‘““My dear boy, I have a hun- 
dred-pound note in my desk that I 
really don’t know what to do with: 
oblige me by taking it and getting 
the confounded thing out of my 
keeping.” “I was in no need of 
money,” said Procter, “and I de- 
clined the gift; but it was hard 
work to make Lamb believe that I 
was not in an impecunious condi- 
tion.” 
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Speaking of Lamb’s sister Mary, 
Procter quoted Hazlitt’s saying, 

that “Mary Lamb was the most 
rational and wisest woman he had 

ever been acquainted with.” As 

we went along some of the more 
retired streets in the old city, we 

had also, I remember, much gossip 

about Coleridge and his manner of 
reciting his poetry, especially when 
“Elia” happened to be among the 
listeners, for the philosopher put a 

high estimate upon Lamb’s critic- 

al judgment. In this connection 

we had much reminiscence of such 
interesting persons as the Novel- 

los, Martin Burney, Talfourd, and 
Crabbe Robinson, and a store of 
anecdotes in which Haydon, Man- 

ning, Dyer, and.Godwin figured at 
fulllength. In course of conversa- Fi, 
tion I asked my companion if he 
thought Lamb had ever been real- 
ly in love, and he told me inter- 
esting things of Hester Savory, a y 

young Quaker girl of Pentonville, 

who inspired the poem embalming 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
the name of Hester forever, and of 

Fanny Kelly, the actress with the “divine | seven years, son of John Lamb, scrivener, 
plain face,” who will always live in one of | and Elizabeth his wife.” 

* Elia’s” most exquisite essays. “He had 
a reverence for the sex,” said Procter, “ and 
there were tender spots in his heart that 
time could never entirely cover up or con- 





It was a lucky morning when I dropped in 
to bid “ good-morrow” to the poet as I was 
passing his house one day, for it was then he 
ceal.” took from among his treasures and gave to 

During our walk we stepped into Christ’s | me an autograph letter addressed to him- 
Hospital, and turned to the page on its rec- | self by Charles Lamb in 1829. I found the 
ord book where together we read this en-/| dear old man alone and in his library, sit- 
try: “October 9, 1782, Charles Lamb, aged | ting at his books, with the windows wide 
open, letting in the spring odors. 
Quoting, as I entered, some lines 
of Wordsworth’s embalming May 
mornings, he began to talk of the 
older poets who had worshiped 
nature with the ardor of lovers, 
and his eyes lighted up with pleas- 
ure when I happened to remember 
some almost forgotten stanza from 
England’s “ Helicon.” It was an 
easy transition from the old bards 
to “Elia,” and he soon went on in 
his fine enthusiastic way to relate 
several anecdotes of his eccentric 
friend. As I rose to take leave he 
said, 

“Have I ever given you one of 
Lamb’s letters to carry home to 
America ?” 

“No,” I replied, “and you must 
not part with the least scrap of a 
note in ‘Elia’s’ handwriting. Such 
things are too precious to be risked 
on a sea-voyage to another hemi- 
sphere.” 

“America ought to share with 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. England in these things,” he re- 
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joined; and leading me up to a sort of cab- 
inet in the library, he unlocked a drawer 
and got out a package of time-stained pa- 
pers. “Ah,” said he, as he turned over the 
golden leaves, “here is something you will 
like to handle.” I unfolded the sheet, and 
lo! it was in Keats’s handwriting, the son- 
net on first looking into Chapman’s Homer. 
“ Keats gave it to me,” said Procter, “many, 
many years ago.” And then he proceeded 


to read, in tones tremulous with delight, | 


these undying lines: 


‘Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many Western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


I sat gazing at the man who had looked 


JOUN KEATS. 


on Keats in the flush of his young genius, 
and wondered at my good fortune. As the 


epistle here just as it stands in the original 
which Procter handed me that memorable 
May morning. He told me that the law 
question raised in this epistle was a sheer 
fabrication of Lamb’s, gotten up by him to 
puzzle his young correspondent, the con- 
veyancer. The coolness referred to between 
himself and Robinson and Talfourd, Procter 
said, was also a fiction invented by Lamb to 
carry out his legal mystification. 


“ Jany 19, 1829, 
“My DEAR PROCTER,—I am ashamed to 
have not taken the drift of your pleasant 


| letter, which I find to have been pure in- 


vention. But jokes are not suspected in 
Beeotian Enfield. We are plain people, and 
our talk is of corn, and cattle, and Waltham 
markets. Besides I was a little out of sorts 


| when I received it. The fact is, lam involved 


in a case which has fretted me to death, and 


|I have no reliance except on you to extri- 


cate me. Iam sure you will give me your 
best legal advice, having no professional 
friend besides but Robinson and Talfourd, 
with neither of whom at present I am on 
the best terms. My brother’s widow left a 
will, made during the life time of my broth- 
er, in which I am named sole Executor, by 
which she bequeaths forty acres of arable 
property, which it seems she held under 
Covert Baron, unknown to my Brother, to 
the heirs of the body of Elizabeth Dowden, 


her married daughter by a first husband, in 
| fee simple, recoverable by fine—invested 
| property, mind, for there is the difficulty— 
; subject to leet and quit rent—in short, 
worded in the most guarded terms, to shut 
out the property from Isaac Dowden the 


husband. Intelligence has just come of the 
death of this person in India, where he made 
a will, entailing this property (which seem’d 
entangled enough already) to the heirs of 


|his body, that should not be born of his 


living poet folded up again the faded manu- | 


script of the illustrious dead one, and laid 
it reverently in its place, I felt grateful for 
the honor thus vouchsafed to a wandering 


wife; for it seems by the Law in India nat- 
ural children can recover. They have put 
the cause into Exchequer Process here, re- 
moved by Certiorari from the Native Courts, 
and the question is whether I should as Ex- 
ecutor, try the cause here, or again re-remove 
to the Supreme Sessions at Bangalore, which 


| I understand I can, or plead a hearing be- 


| fore the Privy Council here. 
| all the little property of Elizabeth Dowden, 


stranger in a foreign land, and wished that | 


other and worthier votaries of English let- 
ters might have been present to share with 
me the boon of such an interview. Pres- 
ently my hospitable friend, still rummaging 
among the past, drew out a letter, which was 
the one, he said, he had been looking after. 
“Cram it into your pocket,” he cried, “ for I 
hear coming down stairs, and perhaps 
she won’t let you carry it off!” The letter 
is addressed to B. W. Procter, Esq., 10 Lin- 
coln’s Inn, New Square. I give the entire 





As it involves 


I am anxious to take the fittest steps, and 
what may be the least expensive. For God’s 
sake assist me, for the case is so embarrassed 
that it deprives me of sleep and appetite. 
M. Burney thinks there is a Case like it in 
Chapt. 170 Sect. 5 in Fearn’s Contingent Re- 
mainders. Pray read ‘it over with him dis- 
passionately, and let me have the result. 
The complexity lies in the questionable 
power of the husband to alienate in usum 


| enfeoffments whereof he was only collater- 


ally seized, ete. 





[On the leaf at this place there are some 
words in another hand.—F.] 

“The above is some of M. Burney’s mem- 
oranda, which he has left here, and you may 
cut out and give him. I had another favour 
to beg, which is the beggarliest of beggings. 
A few lines of verse for a young friend’s Al- 
bum (six will be enough). M. Burney will 
tell you who she is I want ’em for. A girl 
of gold. Six lines—make ’em eight—signed 
Barry C They need not be very good, 
as I chiefly want ’em asa foil to mine. But 


I shall be seriously obliged by any refuse | 


scrap. We are in the last ages of the 
world, when St. Paul prophesied that wom- 
en should be ‘headstrong, lovers of their 
own wills, having Albums.’ I fled hither to 
escape the Albumean persecution, and had 
not been in my new house 24 hours, when 


the Daughter of the next house came in | 


with a friend’s Album to beg a contribution, 
and the following day intimated she had 


one of her own. Two more have sprung up | 


since. If I take the wings of the morning 
and fly unto the uttermost parts of the earth, 
there will Albums be. New Holland has 
Albums. But the age is to be complied 


with. M. B. will tell you the sort of girl I re- | 


quest the 10 lines for. Somewhat of a pen- 
sive cast what you admire. The lines may 
come before the Law question, as that can 
not be determined before Hilary Term, and 
I wish your deliberate judgment on that. 
The other may be flimsy and. superficial. 


And if you have not burnt your returned | 


letter pray re-send it me as a monumental 
token of my stupidity. ’Twas a little un- 
thinking of you to touch upon a sore sub- 
ject. Why, by dabbling in those accursed 
Annuals I have become a by-word of infamy 
all over the kingdom. I have sicken’d de- 
cent women for asking me to write in Al- 
bums. There be ‘dark jests’ abroad, Master 
Cornwall, and some riddles may live to be 
cleard up. And ’tisn’t every saddle is put 
on the right steed. And forgeries and false 
Gospels are not peculiar to the age follow- 
ing the Apostles. And some tubs don’t 
stand on their right bottom. Which is all I 
wish to say in these ticklish Times—and so 
your servant, Cus. LAMB.” 


Lamb, and his volume was welcomed in both 
hemispheres as a pleasant addition to “ Eli- 
ana.” During the last eighteen years of 


Lamb’s life Procter knew him most inti- | 


mately, and his chronicles of visits to the 
little gamboge-colored house in Enfield are 
charming pencilings of memory. When 
Lamb and his sister, tired of housekeeping, 
went into lodging and boarding with T 

WwW 


pounds a year, upon which he retired in a 
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| resistible. 


, their sometime next-door neighbor | 
—who, Lamb said, had one joke and forty 
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green old age—Procter still kept up his 
friendly visits to his old associate. And 
after the brother and sister moved to their 
last earthly retreat in Edmonton, where 
Charles died in 1834, Procter still paid them 
regular visits of love and kindness. And 
after Charles’s death, and Mary went to live 
at a house in St. John’s Wood, her unfailing 
friend kept up his cheering calls there till 
she set out “for that unknown and silent 
shore,” on the 20th of May, in 1847. 

Procter’s conversation was full of endless 
delight to his friends. His “asides” were 
sometimes full of exquisite touches. I re- 
member one evening when Carlyle was 
present and rattling on against American 
institutions, half comic and half serious, 
Procter, who sat near me, kept up a con- 
| Stant under-breath of commentary, taking 
exactly the other side. Carlyle was full of 
| horse-play over the character of George 
| Washington, whom he never vouchsafed to 

call any thing but George. He said our 
first President was a good surveyor, and 
knew how to measure timber, and that was 
about all. Procter kept whispering to me 
all the while Carlyle was discoursing, and 
going over Washington’s fine traits to the 
disparagement of every thing Carlyle was 
laying down as gospel. I was listening to 
both these distinguished men at the same 
time, and it was one of the most curious 
| experiences in conversation I ever happened 
to enjoy. 

I was once present when a loud-voiced 
person of quality, ignorant and supercilious, 
was inveighing against the want of taste 
commonly exhibited by artists when they 
chose their wives, saying they almost al- 
ways selected inferior women. Procter, sit- 
ting next to me, put his hand on my shoul- 
der, and, with a look expressive of ludicrous 
pity and contempt for the idiotic speaker, 
whispered, “ And yet Vandyck married the 
daughter of Earl Gower, poor fellow!” The 
mock solemnity of Procter’s manner was ir- 
It had a wink in it that really 
embodied the genius of fun and sarcasm. 

Talking of the ocean with him one day, 
he revealed this curious fact: although he 
is the author of one of the most stirring and 


| popular sea-songs in the language— 
At the age of seventy-seven Procter was | 
invited to print his recollections of Charles | 


“The sea, the sea, the open sea!"— 


he said he had rarely been upon the tossing 
element, having a great fear of being made 
ill by it. I think he told me he had never 
dared to cross the Channel even, and so had 
‘never seen Paris. He said, like many oth- 
‘ers, he delighted to gaze upon the waters 
from a safe place on land, but had a horror 
of living on it even for a few hours. I re- 
called to his recollection his own lines— 
“I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be ;” 
/and he shook his head, and laughingly de- 
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clared I must have misquoted his weil or 
that Dibdin had written the piece and put 
“Barry Cornwall’s” signature to it. We 
had, I remember, a great deal of fun over 
the poetical lies, as he called them, which 
bards in all ages had perpetrated in their 
verse, and he told me some stories of En- 
glish poets, over which we made merry as 
we sat together in pleasant Cavendish 
Square that summer evening. 





will paren an y enbentindg name, and give an- 
other supremely great poet to England.” 
Procter could sometimes be prompted into 
describing that brilliant set of men and 
women who were in the habit of congre- 
gating at Lady Blessington’s, and I well 
recollect his description of young N. P. Wil- 
lis as he first appeared in her salon. “The 
young traveler came among us,” said Proc- 
ter, “enthusiastic, handsome, and good-na- 


His world-renowned song of “The Sea” | tured, and took his place beside D’Orsay, 


he afterward gave me in his own hand- | Bulwer, Disraeli, and the other dandies 
writing, and two stanzas are here repro- | 


duced from his neat autograph. 


The brever wore Whale ard 20) Fea mor 

Ik Mhz meray Kiruy Whom J here bor, 

Und the Whale Jt testa, Hee price rolls) 
Aid Me Motphen, bared Mer facts grea 


Ad nosey wa, Mead mh an ow 


A> weliemsd bof ke eta Add , 


Jn lowed dine Han Cobre ner) Mele, 


Full ffl 


1I9S7. 


It was Procter who first in my hearing, 
twenty-five years ago, put such an estimate 
on the poetry of Robert Browning that I 
could not delay any longer to make ac- 
quaintance with his writings. I remember 
to have been startled at hearing the man 
who in his day had known so many poets 
declare that Browning was the peer of any 
one who had written in this century, and 
that, on the whole, his genius had not been 
excelled in his (Procter’s) time. “ Mind 
what I say,” insisted Procter: “Browning 


| don man about town. 


Simmao a Jaclore fa, 

tik weoltt te sfonde dafary Arenge , 
Bh never ham Jenght nev Jeg hed f™ hsaga 
Und Deeth , shonuirr Ke prs 
Shall tome om The told. snowed fo! 


ae 





as 
naturally as if he had been for years a Lon- 
He was full of fresh 
talk concerning his own 
country, and we all ad- 
mired his cleverness in 
compassing so aptly all 
the little newnesses of 
the situation. He was 
ready on all occasions, a 
little too ready, some of 
the habitués of the salon 
thought, and they could 
not understand his cool 
and quite-at-home man- 
ners. He became a fa- 
vorite at first trial, and 
laid himself out deter- 
mined to please and be 
pleased. His ever kind 
and thoughtful attention 
to others won him troops 
of friends, and I never 
can forget his unwearied 
goodness to a sick child 
of mine, with whom, night 
after night, he would sit 
by the bedside and watch, 
thus relieving the worn- 
out faraily in a way that 
was very tender and self- 
sacrificing.” 

Of Lady Blessington’s 
tact, kindness, and _ re- 
markable beauty Procter 
always spoke with ardor, 
and abated nothing from 
the popular idea of that 
fascinating person. He 
thought she had done 
more in her time to insti- 
tute good feeling and so- 
cial intercourse among 
men of letters than any other lady in En- 
gland, and he gave her eminent credit for 
bringing forward the rising talent of the 
metropolis without waiting to be prompted 
by a public verdict. As the poet described 
her to me as she moved through her ex- 
quisite apartments, surrounded by all the 
luxuries that naturally connect themselves 
with one of her commanding position in lit- 
erature and art, her radiant and exception- 
al beauty of person, her frank and cordial 
manners, the wit, wisdom, and grace of her 
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speech, I thought of the fair Giovan- 

na of Naples as painted in “ Bianca 

Visconti :” 

“Gods! what a light enveloped her! 
....Her beauty 

Was of that order that the universe 

Seemed governed by ber motion.... 

The pomp, the music, the brighc sun in 

heaven, 

Seemed glorious by her leave.” 

One of the most agreeable men in 
London literary society during Proc- 
ter’s time was the companionable 
and ever kind-hearted John Ken- 
yon. He was a man compacted of 
all the best qualities of an incom- 
parable good nature. His friends 
used to call him “the apostle of 
cheerfulness.” He could not endure 
a long face under his roof, and de- 
clined to see the dark side of any 


N. P. WILLIS. 


thing. He wrote verses almost 
like a poet, but no one surpassed 
him in genuine admiration for 
whatever was excellent in others. 
No happiness was so great to him 
as the conferring of happiness on 
others, and I am glad to write my- 
self his eternal debtor for much of 
my enjoyment in England, for he 
introduced me to many life-long 


friendships, and he inaugurated ¢ 


for me much of that felicity which 
springs from intercourse with men 
and women whose books are the 
solace of our life-long existence. 
How often have I seen Kenyon 
and Procter chirping together over 
an old quarto that had floated down 
from an early century, or rejoicing 
together over a well-worn letter in 
a family portfolio of treasures! 
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They were a pair of veteran brothers, and 
there was never a flaw in their long and 
loving intercourse. 

In a letter which Procter wrote to me in 
March, 1857, he thus refers to his old friend, 
then lately dead: “Every body seems to be 
dying hereabouts—one of my colleagues, 
one of my relations, one of my servants, 
three of them in one week, the last one in 
my own house. And now I seem fit for lit- 
tle else myself. My dear old friend Kenyon 
is dead. There never was a man, take him 
for all in all, with more amiable, attract- 
ive qualities. A kind friend, a good master, 
a generous and judicious dispenser of his 





JOHN KENYON, 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 


wealth, honorable, sweet-tempered, and se- 
rene, and genial as a summer's day. It is 
true that he has left me a solid mark of his 
friendship. I did not expect any thing; 
but if to like a man sincerely deserved such 
a mark of his regard, I deserved it. I doubt 
if he has left one person who really liked 
him more than Idid. Yes, one—I think one 
—a woman I get old and weak and stu- 
pid. That pleasant journey to Niagara, 
that dip into your Indian summer, all such 
thoughts are over. I shall never see Italy; 
I shall never see Paris. My future is before 
me—a very limited landscape, with scarce- 
ly one old friend left in it. 
room, with a bow-window looking south, a 
hook-case full of books, three or four draw- 
ings, and a library chair and table (once 
the property of my old friend Kenyon—I 
am writing on the table now), and you have 
the greater part of the vision before you. 
Is this the end of all things? I believe it 
is pretty much like most scenes in the fifth 
act, when the green (or black) curtain is 
about to drop and tell you that the play of 
Hamlet or of John Smith is over. But wait 
a little. There will be another piece, in 
which John Smith the younger will figure, 
and quite eclipse his old, stupid, wrinkled, 
useless, time-slaughtered parent. The king 
is dead—long live the king!” 

Kenyon was very fond of Americans, and 
Professor Ticknor and George 8. Hillard 
were especially dear to him. I remember 
hearing him say one day that the “best 
prepared” young foreigner he had ever met, 
who had come to see Europe, was Mr. Hil- 
lard. One day: at his dinner table, in the 
presence of Mrs. Jameson, Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
lyle, Walter Savage Landor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Browning, and the Procters, I heard 








him declare that one of the best talkers 
on any subject that might be started at 
the social board was the author of Six 
Months in Italy. 

It was at a breakfast in Kenyon’s 
house that I first met Walter Savage 
Landor. As I entered the room with 
Procter, Landor was in the midst of an 
eloquent harangue on the high art of 
portraiture. Procter had been lately 
sitting to a daguerreotypist for a pic- 
ture, and Mrs. Jameson, who was very 
fond of the poet, had arranged the cam- 
era for that occasion. (The likeness at 
the head of this article is copied direct- 
ly from that daguerreotype.) Landor 
was holding the picture in his hand, 
declaring that it had never been sur- 
passed as a specimen of that particu- 
lar art. The grand-looking author of 
“Pericles and Aspasia” was standing in 
the middle of the room when we en- 
tered, and his voice sounded like an ex- 
plosion of first-class artillery. Seeing 
Procter enter, he immediately began to 

address him in high-sounding Latin compli- 
ments. Poor modest Procter pretended to 
stop his ears that he might not listen to 
Landor’s eulogistic phrases. Kenyon came 
to the rescue by declaring the breakfast had 
been waiting half an hour. When we ar- 
rived at the table Landor asked Procter to 
join him on an expedition into Spain which 
he was then contemplating. ‘ No,” said 
Procter, “for I can not even ‘walk Span- 
ish,’ and having never crossed the Channel, 
I do not intend to begin now.” 


Never crosse¢ 1e 1annel!” roare¢ 
“Never cr 1 the Cl ay 1 


| Landor—* never saw Napoleon Bonaparte !” 
I see a smallish | 


He then began to tell us how the young 
Corsican looked when he first savy him, say- 
ing that he had the olive complexion and 
roundness of face of a Greek girl; that the 
consul’s voice was deep and melodious, but 
untruthful in tone. While we were eating 
breakfast he went on to describe his Italian 
travels in early youth, telling us that he 
once saw Shelley and Byron meet in the 
doorway of a hotel in Pisa. Landor had 
lived in Italy many years, for he detested 
the climate of his native country, and used 
to say “one could only live comfortably in 
England who was rich enough to have a 
solar system of his own.” 

The Prince of Carpi said of Erasmus he 
was so thin-skinned that a fly would draw 
blood from him. The author of the “Im- 
aginary Conversations” had the same in- 
firmity. A very little thing-would disturb 
him for hours, and his friends were never 
sure of his equanimity. There were three 
things in the world which received no quar- 
ter at his hands, and when in the slightest 
degree he scented hypocrisy, pharisaism, or 
tyranny, straightway he became furious, and 
laid about him like a mad giant. 
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Procter told me that when Landor got| It was at Procter’s table I heard Dickens 


into a passion, his rage was sometimes un-/| describe a scene which transpired after the 


controllable. The fiery spirit knew his 
weakness, but his anger quite overmastered 
him in spite of himself. “ Keep your temper, 
Landor,” somebody said to him one day when 
he was raging. ‘That is just what I don’t 


of such an infamous, ungovernable thing. 
I don’t wish to keep my temper.” Whoever 
wishes to get a good look at Landor will 
not seek for it alone in John Forster’s inter- 
esting life of the old man, admirable as it 
is, but will turn to Dickens’s Bleak House for 
side-glances at the great author. In that 
vivid story Dickens has made his friend Lan- 
dor sit for the portait of Lawrence Boythorn. 
The very laugh that made the whole house 
vibrate, the roundness and fullness of voice, 
the fury of superlatives, are all given in 
Dickens’s best manner, and no one who has 
ever seen Landor for half an hour could 
possibly mistake Boythorn for any body 
else. Talking the matter over once with 
Dickens, he said, “‘ Landor always took that 
presentation of himself in hearty good hu- 
mor, and seemed rather proud of the pic- 
ture.” This is Dickens’s portrait: “He was 
not only a very handsome old gentleman, 
upright and stalwart, with a massive gray 
head, a fine composure of face 
when silent, a figure that + 
might have become corpu- 
lent but for his being so con- 
tinually in earnest that he 
gave it no rest, and a chin 
that might have subsided 
into a double chin but for 
the vehement emphasis in 
which it was constantly re- 
quired to assist; but he was 
such a true gentleman in his 
manner, so chivalrously po- 
lite, his face was lighted by 

a smile of so much sweetness 
and tenderness, and it seemed 

so plain that he had nothing 
to hide, that really I could 
not help looking at him with 
equal pleasure, whether he 
smilingly conversed with Ada 
and me, or was led by Mr. 
Jarndyce into some great 
volley of superlatives, or 
threw up his head like a 
blood-hound, and gave out 
that tremendous Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

Landor’s energetic gravity 
when he was proposing some 
colossal impossibility the 
observant novelist would 
naturally seize on, for Dick- 
ens was always on the look- 
out for exaggerations in hu- 
man language and conduct. 

Vor. LI.—No, 806.—52 
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publication of the Old Curiosity Shop. It 
seems that the first idea of Little Nell oc- 
curred to Dickens when he was on a birth- 
day visit to Landor, then living in Bath. 


| The old man was residing in lodgings in 
wish to keep,” he cried; “I wish to be rid | 





St. James Square, in that city, and ever 
after connected Little Nell with that par- 
ticular spot. No character in prose fiction 
was a greater favorite with Landor, and 
one day, years after the story was pub- 
lished, he burst out with a tremendous em- 
phasis, and declared that the mistake of his 
life was that he had not purchased that 
house in Bath, and then and there burned 
it to the ground, so that no meaner associa- 
tion should ever desecrate the birth-place 
of Little Nell! 

It was Procter’s old school-master (Dr. 
Drury, head-master of Harrow) who was the 
means of introducing Edmund Kean, the 
great actor, on the London stage. Procter 
delighted to recall the many theatrical tri- 
umphs of the eccentric tragedian, and the 
memoir which he printed of Kean will al- 
ways be read with interest. I heard the 


poet one evening describe the player most 
graphically as he appeared in Sir Giles Over- 
reach in 1816 at Drury Lane, when he pro- 





EDMUND KEAN. 
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duced such an etfect on Lord Byron, who sat | 
that night in a stage-box with Tom Moore. 
His lordship was so overcome by Kean’s mag- 
nificent acting that he fell forward in a con- 
vulsive fit, and it was some time before he 
regained his wonted composure. 

At Procter’s house the best of England’s | 
celebrated men and women assembled, and | 


| 
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father’s house. She was a shy, bright girl, 
and the poet drew my attention to her as 
she sat reading in a corner of the library. 
Looking at the young maiden, intent on her 
book, I remembered that exquisite sonnet in 
her father’s volume, bearing date November, 
1825, addressed to the infant just a month 
after her birth: 


it was a kind of enchantment to converse | “Child of my heart! My sweet, beloved First-born! 
with the ladies one met there. It was in-| ‘Thon dove who tidings bring’st of calmer hours! 
deed a privilege to be received by the host-| Thou rainbow who dost shine when all the showers 
ess herself. for Mrs. Procter was not only Are past or passing ! Rose which hath no thorn, 
nes F No spot, no blemish—pure and unforlorn, 
sure to be the most brilliant person among| [ptouched, untainted! O my Flower of flowers! 
her guests, but she practiced habitually that | More welcome than to bees are summer bowers, 
exquisite courtesy toward all which renders ro a ve noone — ft Sot 
even a stranger, unwonted to London draw-| Welcome, « thousand welcomes! Care, who eli 
ing-rooms, free from awkwardness and that| New hope springs upward; and the bright world 
constraint which is almost inseparable from seems 
a first appearance. Cast back into a youth of endless springs! 
: Sweet mother, is it 80? or grow I old, 
Among the persons I have seen at that Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams?” 

house of urbanity in London I distinctly 
recall old Mrs. Montague, the mother of Mrs. | I whispered in the poet’s ear my admiration 
Procter. She had met Robert Burns in Ed-| of the sonnet and the beautiful subject of 
it as we sat looking at her absorbed 
in the volume on her knees. Procter, 
in response, murmured some words ex- 
pressive of his joy at having such a 
gift from God to gladden his affection- 
ate heart, and he told me afterward 
what a comfort Adelaide had always 
been to his household. He described 
to me a visit Wordsworth made to his 
house one day, and how gentle the old 
man’s aspect was when he looked at 
the children. “He took the hand of 
my dear Adelaide in his,” said Procter, 
“and spoke some words to her, the 
recollection of which helped, perhaps, 
with other things, to incline her to 
poetry.” When a little child “the 
golden-tressed Adelaide,” as the poet 
calls her in one of his songs, must 
often have heard her father read 
aloud his own poems as they came 
fresh from the fount of song, and the 
impression no doubt wrought upon 
her young imagination a spell she 
could not resist. On a sensitive mind 
like hers such a piece as the “ Petition 
to Time” could not fail of producing 
its full effeet, and no girl of her tem- 
inburgh when he first came up to that city | perament would be unmoved by the music 
to bring out his volume of poems. “I have | of words like these: 
seen many a handsome man in my time,” | “Touch us gently, Time! 
said the old lady one day to us at dinner, Let us glide adown thy stream 
“but never such a pair of eyes as young — as we sometimes glide 

‘ : ~ 1rough a quiet dream. 
Robbie Burns kept flashing from under his Humble voyagers are we, 
beautiful brow.” Mrs. Montague was much | Husband, wife, and children three. 
interested in Charles Sumner, and prédicted | (One is lost, an angel, fled 
’ a > nad ” oe To the azure overhead.) 
for him all the eminence of his after-posi- | 
tion. With a certain other American visitor | 


“Touch us gently, Time! 
; _— We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
she had no patience, and spoke of him to! 
me as a “note of interrogation,” too curious | 


Our ambition, our content, 
Lie in simple things. 
‘ » Humble voyagers are we 
to be comfortable. “een, ’ 
“Soy R O’er Life’s dim unsonnded sea. 
I distinctly recall Adelaide Procter as I ! 


cape Seeking ofly some calm clime: 
tirst saw her on one of my early visits to her Touch us gently, gentle Time!” 





ADELAIDE PROCTER. 





























Adelaide Procter’s name will al- 
ways be sweet in the annals of En- 
glish poetry. Her place was assured 
trom the time when she made her 
modest advent, in 1853, in the col- 
imns of Dickens’s Household Words, 
and every thing she wrote from that 
period onward until she died gave 
evidence of striking and peculiar 
talent. I have heard Dickens de- 
scribe how she first began to proffer 
contributions to his columns over 
a feigned name, that of Miss Mary 
Berwick; how he came to think 
that his unknown correspondent 
must be a governess; how, as time 
went on, he learned to value his 
new contributor for her self-reli- 
ance and punctuality — qualities 
upon which Dickens always placed 
a high value; how at last, going to 
dine one day with his old friends 
the Procters, he launched enthusi- 
astically out in praise of Mary Ber- | 
wick (the writer herself, Adelaide 
Procter, sitting at the table); and 
how the delighted mother, being 
in the secret, revealed, with tears 
of joy, the real name of the young 
aspirant. Although Dickens has told the 
whole story most feelingly in an introduc- 
tion to Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics, is- 
sued after her death, to hear it from his own 
lips and sympathetic heart, as I have done, 
was, as may be imagined, something better 
even than reading his pathetic words on the 
printed page. 

One of the most interesting ladies in Lon- 
don literary society in the period of which I 
am writing was Mrs. Jameson, the dear and 
honored friend of. Procter and his family. 
During many years of her later life she stood 
in the relation of consoler to her sex in En- 
gland. Women in mental anguish needing 
consolation and counsel fled to her as to a 
convent for protection and guidance. Her 
published writings established such a claim 
upon her sympathy in the hearts of her 
readers that much of her time for twenty 
years before she died was spent in helping 
others, by correspondence and personal con- 
tact, to bear the sorrows God had laid upon 
them. Her own earlier life had been dark- 
ened by griefs, and she- knew from a deep 
experience what it was to enter the cloud 
and stand waiting and hoping in the shad- 
ows. In her instructive and delightful so- 
ciety I spent many an hour twenty years 
ago in the houses of Procter and Rogers and 
Kenyon. Procter, knowing my admiration 
of the Kemble family, frequently led the con- 
versation up to that regal line which in- 
cluded so many men and women of genius. 
Mrs. Jameson was never weary of being ques- 
tioned as to the legitimate supremacy of 
Mrs. Siddons and her nieces, Fanny and Ade- 
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ANNA JAMESON, 






laide Femble. While Rogers talked of Gar- 
rick, and Procter of Kean, she had no enthu- 
siasms that were not bounded in by those 
fine spirits whom she had watched and wor- 
shiped from her earliest years. 

Now and then in the garden of life we get 
that special bite out of the sunny side of a 
peach. One of my own memorable experi- 
ences in that way came in this wise. I had 
heard, long before I went abroad, so much 
of the singing of that youngest child of the 
“Olympian dynasty,” Adelaide Kemble, so 
much of a brief career crowded with tri- 
umphs on the lyric stage, that I longed, if it 
might be possible, to listen to “the true 
danghter of her race.” The rest of her fam- 
ily for years had been, as it were, “ nourished 
on Shakspeare,” and achieved greatness in 
that high walk of genius; but now came 
one who could interpret Mozart, Bellini, and 
Mercadante, one who could rival what Pasta 
and Malibran and Persiani and Grisi had 
taught the world to understand and wor- 
ship. “Ah!” said a friend, “if you could 
only hear her sing ‘Casta Diva!” “Yes,” 
said another, “and ‘Auld Robin Gray!” 
No wonder, I thought, at the universal en- 
thusiasm for a vocal and lyrical artist who 
can alternate with equal power from “ Casta 
Diva” to “Auld Robin Gray.” I must hear 
her! She had left the stage, after a brief 
+glory upon it, but as Madame Sartoris she 
sometimes sang at home to her guests. 

“We are invited to hear some music this 
evening,” said Procter to me one day, “and 
you must go with us.” I went, and our 
hostess was the once magnificent prima don- 
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na! At intervals throughout the evening, 


with a voice 


“ That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With thick fast warble its delicious notes,” 


she poured out her full soul in melody. We 
all know her now as the author of that ex- 
quisite Week in a French Country-House, and 
that fascinating book somehow always min- 
gles itself in my memory with the enchant- 
ed evening when I heard her sing. As she 
sat at the piano in all her majestic beauty, I 
imagined her a sort of later St. Cecilia, and 
could have wished for another Raphael to 
paint her worthily. Henry Chorley, who 
was present on that memorable evening, 
seemed to be in a kind of nervous rapture at 
hearing again the supreme and willing sing- 
er. Procter moved away into a dim corner 
of the room, and held his tremulous hand 
over his eyes. The old poet’s sensitive spi:- 
it seemed at times to be going out on the 
breath of the glorious artist who was thrill- 
ing us all with her power. Mrs. Jameson 
bent forward to watch every motion of her 
idol, looking applause at every noble pas- 
sage. Another lady, whom I did not know, 
half fainted with emotion, and I could well 
imagine what might have taken place when 
Miss Kemble sang and enacted Semiramide 
as I have heard it described. Every one 
present was inspired by her fine mien, as 
well as by her transcendent voice. Mozart, 
Rossini, Bellini, Cherubini—how she flung 
herself that night, with all her gifts, into 
their highest compositions! As she rose 
and was walking away from the piano, after 
singing an air from the Medea with a pathos 
that no musically uneducated pen like mine | 
can or ought to attempt a description of, | 
some one intercepted her and whispered a 
request. Again she turned, and walked to- 
ward the instrument like a queen among 
her admiring court. A flash of lightning, 
followed by a peal of thunder that jarred 
the house, stopped her for a moment on her 
way to the piano. A sudden summer tem- | 
pest was gathering, and crash after crash | 
made it impossible for her to begin. As she | 
stood waiting for the “elemental fury” to | 
subside, her attitude was quite worthy of | 
the niece of Mrs. Siddons. When the thun- 

der had grown less frequent, she threw back 
her beautiful classic head and touched the 
keys. The air she had been called upon to | 
sing was so wild and weird, a dead silence | 
fell upon the room, and an influence as of | 

terror pervaded the whole assembly. It 
was a song by Dessauer, which he had com- 
posed for her voice, the words by Tennyson. 





No one who was present that evening can 
forget how she broke the silence with 


“We were two daughters of one race,” 
or how she uttered the words, 
“The wind is roaring in turret and tree.” 


It was like a scene in a great tragedy, and 
then I fully understood the worship she had 


| won as belonging only to those consummate 
| artists who have arisen to dignify and en- 
| noble the lyric stage. 


As we left the house 


Procter said, “You are in great luck to- 
I never heard her sing more di- 


night. 

vinely.” 
Procter frequently spoke to me of the old 

days when he was contributing to the Lon- 


| don Magazine, which fifty years ago was de- 
|servedly so popular in Great Britain. 


All 
the “best talent” (to use a modern adver- 
tisement phrase) wrote for it. Carlyle sent 
his papers on Schiller to be printed in it; 
De Quincey’s “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater” appeared in its pages; and 
the essays of “Elia” came out first in that 
potent periodical; Landor, Keats, and John 
Bowring contributed to it; and to have 
printed a prose or poetical article in the 
London entitled a man to be asked to dine 
out any where in society in those days. In 
1821 the proprietors began to give dinners 
in Waterloo Place once a month to their 
contributors, who, after the cloth was re- 
moved, were expected to talk over the pros- 
pects of the magazine, and lay out the con- 
tents of the next month. Procter described 
to me the authors of his generation as they 
sat round the old “mahogany-tree” of that 
period, “ Very social and expansive hours 
they passed in that pleasant room half a 
century ago. Thither came stalwart Allan 
Cunningham, with his Scotch face shining 
with good nature; Charles Lamb, ‘a Diog- 
enes with the heart of a St. John;’? Hamil- 
ton Reynolds, whose good temper and vi- 
vacity were like condiments at a feast; 
John Clare, the peasant-poet, simple as a 
daisy ; Tom Hood, young, silent, and grave, 
but who nevertheless now and then shot 
out a pun that damaged the shaking sides 


| of the whole company; De Quincey, self-in- 


volved and courteous, rolling out his periods 
with a pomp and splendor suited, perhaps, 
to a high Roman festival; and with these 
sons of fame gathered certain nameless folk 
whose contributions to the great London are 
now under the protection of that tremen- 
dous power which men call Oblivion.” 

It was a vivid pleasure to hear Procter de- 
scribe Edward Irving, the eccentric preach- 
er, who made such a deep impression on the 
spirit of his time. He was, according to all 
his thoughtful contemporaries, a “son of 
| thunder,” a “giant force of activity.” Proe- 
ter fully indorsed all that Carlyle has so no- 
bly written of the eloquent man who, dying 
at forty-two, has stamped his strong vitality 
on the age in which he lived. 

Procter, in his younger days, was evident- 
| ly much impressed by that clever rascal who, 
under the name of “Janus Weathercock,” 
scintillated at intervals in the old London 
Magazine. Wainwright—for that was his 














real name—was so brilliant he made friends 
for a time among many of the first-class con- 
tributors to that once famous periodical; but 
the Ten Commandments ruined all his pros- 
pects for life. A murderer, a forger, a thief 


—in short, a sinner in general—he came to | 


erief rather early in his wicked career, and 
suffered penalties of the law accordingly, 
but never to the full extent of his remark- 
able deserts. I have heard Procter describe 
his personal appearance as he came spark- 
ling into the room, clad in undress military 
costume. His smart conversation deceived 
those about him into the belief that he had 
been an officer in the dragoons, that he had 
spent a large fortune, and now condescend- 
ed to take a part in periodical literature 
with the culture of a gentlemen and the 
grace of an amateur. > How this vapid char- 
latan in a braided surtout and prismatic 
neck-tie could so long veil his real character 
from, and retain the regard of, such men as 
Procter and Talfourd and Coleridge is 
amazing. Lamb calls him the “kind 
and light-hearted Janus,” and thought 
he liked him. The contributors often 
spoke of his guileless nature at the 
festal monthly board of the maga- 
zine, and no one dreamed that this 
gay and mock-smiling London cava- 
lier was about to begin a career so 
foul and monstrous that the annals 
of crime for centuries have no blacker 
pages inscribed on them. To secure 
the means of luxurious living with- 
out labor, and to pamper his dandy 
tastes, this lounging, lazy littérateur 
resolved to become a murderer on a 
large scale, and accompany his cruel 
poisonings with forgeries whenever 
they were most convenient. His cus- 
tom for years was to effect policies of 
insurance on the lives of his relations, 
and then at the proper time adminis- 
ter strychnine to his victims. The 
heart sickens at the recital of his 
brutal crimes. On the life of a beau- 
tiful young girl named Abercrombie 
this fiendish wretch effected an insurance 
at various offices for £18,000 before he sent 
her to her account with the rest of his poi- 
soned too-confiding relatives. So many 
heavily insured ladies dying in violent con- 
vulsions drew attention to the gentleman 
who always called to collect the money. 
But why this consummate criminal was not 
brought to justice and hung, my Lord Abin- 
ger never satisfactorily divulged. At last 
this polished Sybarite, who boasted that he 
always drank the richest Montepulciano, 
who could not sit long in a room that was 
not garlanded with flowers, who said he felt 
lonely in an apartment without a fine cast 
of the Venus de’ Medici in it—this self-in- 
dulgent voluptuary at last committed sev- 


eral forgeries on the Bank of England, and | 
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| the Old Bailey sessions of July, 1837, sen- 
tenced him to transportation for life. While 
he was lying in Newgate prior to his depart- 
ure, With other convicts, to New South Wales, 
where he died, Dickens went with a former 
acquaintance of the prisoner to see him. 
They found him still possessed with a mor- 
bid self-esteem and a poor and empty van- 
ity. All other feelings and interests were 
overwhelmed by an excessive idolatry of 
self, and he claimed (I now quote his own 
words to Dickens) a soul whose nutriment 
is love, and its offspring art, music, divine 
song, and still holier philosophy. To the 
last this super-refined creature seemed un- 
disturbed by remorse. What place can we 
fancy for such a reptile, and what do we 
learn from such a career? Talfourd has so 
wisely summed up the whole case for us 
that I leave this dark tragedy with-the re- 
cital of this solemn sentence from a paper 
on the culprit in the Final Memorials of 





LEIGH HUNT. 


. 


| Charles Lamb: “Wainwright’s vanity, nur- 
|tured by selfishness ahd unchecked by re- 
ligion, became a disease, amounting per- 
haps to monomania, and yielding one lesson 
to repay the world for his existence, viz., 
that there is no state of the soul so danger- 
ous as that in which the vices of the sensu- 
alist are envenomed by the groveling intel- 
lect of the scorner.” 

One of the men best worth meeting 
in London, under any circumstances, was 
Leigh Hunt, but it was a special boon to 
meet him and Procter together. I remem- 
ber a day in the summer of 1859 when Proc- 
ter-had a party o€ friends at dinner to meet 
Hawthorne, who was then on a brief visit 
to London. Among the guests were the 
Countess of , Kinglake, the anthor of 
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Eothen, Charles Sumner, then on his way to 


Paris, and Leigh Hunt, the mercurial quali- | 


ties of whose blood were even then percepti- 
ble in his manner. 

Adelaide Procter did not reach home in 
season to begin the dinner with us, but she 
came later in the evening, and sat for some 
time in earnest talk with Hawthorne. It 
was a “goodly companie,” long to be re- 
membered. 
mood for gossip over the ruddy port. 
the twilight deepened around the table, 
which was exquisitely decorated with flow- 
ers, the author of Rimini recalled to Procter’s 
recollection other memorable tables where 
they used to meet in vanished days with 
Lamb, Coleridge, and others of their set 
long since passed away. As they talked 
on in rather low tones, I saw the two old 
poets take hands more than once at the 


mention of dead and beloved names. I. 


recollect they had a good deal of fine talk 
of the great singers whose voices had de- 
lighted them in by-gone days; they spoke 
with rapture of Pasta, whose tones in opera 
they thought incomparably the grandest 
musical utterances they had ever heard. 
Procter’s tribute in verse to this 


* Queen and wonder of the enchanted world of sound” 


is one of his best lyrics, and never was 
singer more divinely complimented by poet. 
At the dinner I am describing he declared 
that she walked on the stage like an em- 
press, “and when she sang,” said he, “I 
held my breath.” Leigh Hunt, in one of 
his letters to Procter in 1831, says, “ As to 
Pasta, I love her, for she makes the ground 
firm under my feet, and the sky blue over 
my head.” 

I can not remember all the good things I 
heard that day, but some of them live in 
my recollection still. Hunt quoted Hartley 
Coleridge, who said, “No boy ever imagined 
himself a poet while he was reading Shaks- 
peare or Milton.” And speaking of Landor’s 
oaths, he said, “ They are so rich, they are 
really nutritious.” Talking of criticism, he 
said he did not believe in spiteful imps, but 
in kindly elves who would “nod to him and 
do him courtesies.” Hunt’s doctrine to man- 
kind always was, “ Enlarge your tastes, that 
you may enlarge your hearts.” “Don’t let 
us demand too much of human nature,” was 
a line in his creed; and he believed in Hood’s 
advice, that gentleness in a case of wrong 
direction is always better than vitupera- 
tion. 

“Mid light, and by degrees, should be the plan 

To cure the dark and erring mind; 


But who would rush at a benighted man 
And give him two black eyes for being blind ?” 


I recollect there was much talk that day 
on the love of reading in old age, and Leigh 
Hunt observed that Sir Robert Walpole, see- 
ing Mr. Fox reading in the library at Hough- 


Hunt and Procter were in a} 
As) 


ton, said to him, “And you can read! Ah, 
how I envy you! I totally neglected the 
habit of reading when I was young, and 
now in my old age I can not read a single 
page.” Hunt himself was a man who could 
be “ penetrated by a book.” Whenever and 
wherever I met this charming person, I 


_ learned a lesson of gentleness and patience ; 


for steeped to the lips in poverty as he was, 
he was ever the most cheerful, the most ge- 
nial companion and friend. He was quick 
to encourage and very slow to disparage 
any body. He never left his good nature 
outside the family circle, as a Mussulman 
leaves his slippers outside a mosque, but he 
always brought a smiling face into the house 
with him. T A , whose fine float- 
ing wit never yet quite condensed itself into 
a star, said one day ofa Boston man that he 
was “east wind made flesh.” Leigh Hunt 
was exactly the opposite of this; he was 
compact of all the spicy breezes that blow. 
In his bare cottage at Hammersmith the tem- 
perament of his fine spirit heaped up such 
riches of fancy that kings, if wise ones, 
might envy his magic power. There was 
about him such a modest fortitude in want 
and poverty, such an inborn mental supe- 
riority to low and uncomfortable circum- 
stances, that he rose without effort into a 
region encompassed with felicities, untrou- 
bled by a care or sorrow. He always re- 
minded me of that favorite child of the 
genii who carried an amulet in his bosom 
by which all the gold and jewels of the Sul- 
tan’s halls were no sooner beheld than they 
became his own. If he sat down companion- 
less to a solitary chop, his imagination trans- 
formed it straightway into a fine shoulder 
of mutton. When he looked out of his 
dingy old windows on the four bleak elins 
in front of his dwelling, he saw, or thought 
he saw, a vast forest, and he could hear in 
the note of one poor sparrow even the sil- 
very voices of a hundred nightingales. Such 
a man might often be cold and hungry, but 
he had the wit never to be aware of it. 
Hunt’s love for Procter was deep and ten- 
der, and in one of his notes to me he says, 
referring to the meeting my memory has 
been trying to describe, “I have reasons for 
liking our dear friend Procter’s wine be- 
yond what you saw when we dined togeth- 
er at his table the other day.” Procter pre- 
fixed a memoir of the life and writings of 
Ben Jonson to the great dramatist’s works 
printed by Moxon in 1838. I happen to be 
the lucky owner of a copy of this edition 


| that once belonged to Leigh Hunt, who has 
/enriched it and perfumed the pages, as it 
| were, by his annotations. 


The memoir 
abounds in felicities of expression, and is 
the best brief chronicle yet made of rare 
Ben and his poetry. Leigh Hunt has filled 
the margins with his own neat handwrit- 
ing, and as I turn over the leaves, thus com- 
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panioned, I seem to meet those 
two loving vrothers in modern 
song, and have again the benefit 
of their sweet society. 


I shall not soon forget the first 
morning I walked with Procter 
and Kenyon to the famous house 
No. 22 St. James Place, overlook- 
ing the Green Park, to breakfast 
with Samuel Rogers. Mixed up 
with this matutinal meal was 
much that belongs to the modern 
literary and political history of 
England. Fox, Burke, Talley- 
rand, Grattan, Walter Scott, and 
many other great ones have sat 
there and held converse on di- 
vers matters with the banker- 
poet. For more than half a cen- 
tury the wits and the wise men 
honored that unpretending man- 
sion with their presence. On my 
way there for the first time my 
companions related anecdote aft- 
er anecdote of the “ancient bard,” 
as they called our host, telling me 
also how all his life long the poet 
of Memory had been giving substantial aid 
to poor authors, how he had befriended 
Sheridan, and how good he had been to 
Campbell in his sorest needs. Intellectual 
or artistic excellence was a sure passport to 
his salon, and his door never turned on re- 


of letters who needed his aid and counsel. 

We arrived in quite an expectant mood, 
to find our host already seated at the head 
of his table, and his good man Edmund 
standing behind his chair. As we entered 
the room, and I saw Rogers sitting there so 
venerable and strange, I was reminded of 
that line of Wordsworth’s: 


“The oldest man he seemed that ever wore gray hair.” 


But old as he was, he seemed full of verve, 
vivacity, and decision. Knowing his hom- 
age for Ben Franklin, I had brought to him 
as a gift from America an old volume issued 
by the patriot printer in 1741. He was de- 
lighted with my little present, and began 
at once to say how much he thought of 
Franklin’s prose. He considered the style 
admirable, and declared that it might be 
studied now for improvement in the art of 
composition. One of the guests that morn- 
ing was the Rev. Alexander Dyce, the schol- 
arly editor of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 


ject of Warren Hastings’s trial. It seemed 
ghostly enough to hear that famous event 
depicted by one who sat in the great hall 
of William Rufus; who day after day had 
looked on and listened to the eloquence of 
Fox and Sheridan; who had heard Edmund 
Burke raise his voice till the old arches of 
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Irish oak resounded, and impeach Warren 
Hastings, “in the name of both sexes, in 
the name of every age, in the name of every 
rank, as the common enemy and oppressor 
of all.” It thrilled me to hear Rogers say, 


/“As I walked up Parliament Street with 
luctant hinges to admit the unfriended man | 


Mrs. Siddons, after hearing Sheridan’s great 
speech, we both agreed that never before 
could human lips have uttered more elo- 
quent words.” That morning Rogers de- 


| scribed to us,the appearance of Grattan as 


he first saw and heard him when he made 
his first speech in Parliament. “Some of 


us were inclined to laugh,” said he, “at the 
| orator’s Irish brogue when he began his 
speech that day, but after he had been on 


| day. 





his legs five minutes nobody dared to laugh 
any more.” Then followed personal anec- 
dotes of Madame De Staél, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Walter Scott, Tom Moore, and Syd- 
ney Smith, all exquisitely told. Both our 
host and his friend Procter had known or 
entertained most of the celebrities of their 
Procter soon led the conversation up 
to matters connected with the stage, and 
thinking of John Kemble and Edmund 
Kean, I ventured to ask Rogers who of all 
the great actors he had seen bore away the 
palm. “I have looked upon a magnificent 


| procession of them,” he said, “in my time, 
he very soon drew Rogers out on the sub- | 


and I never saw any one superior to David 
Garrick.” He then repeated Hannah More’s 
couplet on receiving as a gift from Mrs. Gar- 
rick the shoe-buckles which once belonged 
to the great actor: 


“Thy buckles, O Garrick, another may use, 
But none shall be found who can tread in thy 
shoes.” 
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GARRIOK AND HIS WIFE, 


We applanded his memory and his manner | “The town have chosen different ways 
of reciting the lines, which seemed to please To praise their different Lears ; 


To Barry they give loud applause, 


him. “How much éan sometimes be ‘ 
uch Gan sometime e put To Garrick only tears. 


into an epigram!” he said to Procter, and | 
asked him if he remembered the lines about | “A king! ay, every inch a king, 
Earl Grey and the Kaftir war. Procter did | Such Barry doth appear; : 

. . : But Garrick’s quite another thing— 

not recall them, and Rogers set off again: | He's every inch King Lear!” — 
| 
““A dispute has arise ate ¢ > Cape | 
- iicipan the 00 bie eaoee tk es | Among other things which Rogers told us 
While some folks contend that the devil is white, | that morning, I remember he had much to 
The others aver that he’s black as midnight; say of Byron’s forgetfulness as to all manner 
But now ‘tis decided quite right in this way, | of things. As an evidence of his inaccuracy, 

And all are convinced that the devil is Grey. | we P 
i Rogers related how the noble bard had once 
We asked him if he remembered the the- | quoted te him some lines on Venice as South- 
atrical excitement in London when Garrick ey’s “ which he wanted me to admire,” said 
and his troublesome contemporary, Barry, | Rogers; “and as I wrote them myself, I had 
were playing King Lear at rival houses, and | no hesitation in doing so. The lines are in 
dividing the final opinion of the critics. my poem on Italy, and begin, 
“Yes,” said he, “perfectly. I saw. both} 
those wonderful actors, and fully agreed at | 
the time with the admirable epigram that Samuel Lawrence had recently painted in 
ran like wild-fire into every nook and cor-| oils a portrait of Rogers, and we asked to 
ner of society.” “Did the epigram still live | see it; so Edmund was sent up stairs to get 
in his memory ?” we asked. The old man | it, and bring it to the table. Rogers him- 
seemed looking across the misty valley of | self wished to compare it with his own face, 


““*There is a glorious city in the sea.’” 


| 
time for a few moments, and then gave it land had a looking-glass held before him. 
without a pause : | We sat by in silence as he regarded the 
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picture attentively, and waited for his criti- 
cism. Soon he burst out with, “Is my nose 
so d y sharp asthat?” We alle »xclaim- 
ed, “No! no! the artist is at fault there, 
Sir.” “I thought so,” he cried; “he has 
painted the face of a dead man, d—n him!” 
Some one said, “The portrait is too hard.” 
“JT won’t be painted as a hard man,” rejoin- 
ed Rogers. “I am not a hard man, am I, 
Procter?” asked the old poet. Procter dep- 
recated with energy such an idea as that. 
Looking at the portrait again, Rogers said, 
with great feeling, “Children would run 
away from that face, and they never ran 
away from me!” Notwithstanding all he 
had to say against the portrait, I thought it 


a wonderful likeness, and a painting of | 


great value. Moxon, the publisher, who 
was present, asked for a certain portfolio 


from time to time of Rogers, 
brought and opened for our examination of 
its contents. Rogers insisted upon looking 
over the portraits, and he amused us by his 
cutting comments on each one as it 
out of the portfolio. “This,” said he, hold- 
ing one up, “is the head of a cunning fel- 
low, and this the face of a debauched cler- 
gyman, and this the visage of a shameless 
drunkard!” After a comic discussion of the 


pictures of himself, which went on for half 
an hour, he said, “It is time to change the 
topic, and set aside the little man for a very 


great one. Bring me my collection of Wash- 
ington portraits.” These were brought in, 
and he had much to say of American mat- 
ters. He remembered being told, when a boy, 
by bis father one day that a fight had recent- 
ly occurred at a place called Bunker Hill, in 
America. He then inquired about Webster 
and the monument. He had met Webster 
in England, and greatly admired him. Now 
and then his memory was at fault, and he 
spoke occasionally of events as still exist- 
ing which had happened half a century be- 
fore. I remember what a shock it gave me 


same | 


poem which breaka me down, and I must 
never try again to recite verses so fuil of 
tenderness and undying love.” 

For Longfellow’s poems, then just pub- 
lished in England, he expressed the warm- 
est admiration, and thought the author of 
“Voices of the Night” one of the most per- 
fect artists in English verse who had ever 
lived. 

Rogers’s reminiscences of Holland House 
that morning were a series of delightful 
pictures painted by an artist who left out 
none of the salient features, but gave to 
every thing he touched a graphic reality. 
In his narrations the eloquent men, the fine 
ladies, he had met there assembled again 
around their noble host and hostess, and 


| one listened in the pleasant breakfast-room 
|in St. James Place to the wit and wisdom 
of engraved heads which had been made | 
and this was | 


of that brilliant company which met fifty 
years ago in the great salon of that princely 
mansion, which will always be famous in 
the literary and political history of England. 

Rogers talked that morning with inimita- 
ble finish and grace of expression. A light 
seemed to play over his faded features when 
he recalled some happy past experience, and 
his eye would sometimes fill as he glanced 
back among his kindred, all now dead save 


| one, his sister, who also lived to a great age. 


His head was very fine,and I never could 
quite understand the satirical sayings about 
his personal appearance which have crept 
into the literary gossip of his time. He was 
by no means the vivacious spectre some of 
his contemporaries have represented him. 
His dome of brain was one of the amplest 
and most perfectly shaped I ever saw, and 
his countenance was very far from unpleas- 
ant. His turn of thought was characteris- 
tic, and in the main just, for he loved the 


| best, and was naturally impatient of what 


was low and mean in conduct and intellect. 
He had always lived in an atmosphere of 
art, and his reminiscences of painters and 
sculptors were never wearisome or dull. 


when he asked me if Alexander Hamilton | He had a store of pleasant anecdotes of 
had printed any new pamphlets lately, and | Chantrey, whom he had employed as a wood 
begged me to send him any thing that dis-| carver long before he became a modeler in 


tinguished man might publish after I got | 


home to America. 


I recollect how delighted I was when | 


Rogers sent me an invitation the second time | 
to breakfast with him. On that occasion | 
the poet spoke of being in Paris on a tour 
of pleasure with Daniel Webster, and he | 


grew eloquent over the great American or- | 


ator’s genius. He also referred with en- 


thusiasm to Bryant’s poetry, and quoted | 


with deep feeling the first three verses of 
“The Future Life.” When he pronounced 
the lines, 
“My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And must thou never utter it in heaven ?” 
his voice trembled, and he faltered out, “I 
can not go on: there is something in that 


elay ; and he had also much to tell us of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose lectures he had at- 
tended, and whose studio-talk had been fa- 
miliar to him while he was a young man 
| and studying art himself as an amateur. It 
was impossible almost to make Rogers seem 
a real being as we used to surround his ta- 
ble during those mornings and sometimes 
deep into the afternoons. We were listen- 
ing to one who had talked with Boswell 


| about Dr. Johnson; who had sat hours with 


Mrs. Piozzi; who read the Vicar of Wakefield 
the day it was published; who had heard 
Haydn, the composer, playing at a concert, 
“dressed out with a sword ;” who had list- 
ened to Talleyrand’s best sayings from his 
own lips; who had seen John Wesley lying 
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dead in his coffin, “an old man, with the 
countenance of a little child;” who had 
been with Beckford at Fonthill; who had 
seen Porson slink back into the dining- 
room after the company had left it and 
drain what was left in the wine-glasses ; 
who had crossed the Apennines with Byron ; 
who had seen Beau Nash in the height of 
his career dancing minuets at Bath; who 
had known Lady Hamilton in her days of 
beauty, and seen her often with Lord Nel- 
son; who was in Fox’s room when that 
great man lay dying; and who could de- 
scribe Pitt from personal observation, speak- 
ing always as if his mouth was “full of 
worsted.” It was unreal as a dream to sit 
there in St. James Place and hear that old 
man talk by the hour of what one had been 
reading about all one’s life. One thing, I 
must confess, somewhat shocked me—I was 
not prepared for the feeble manner in which 
some of Rogers’s best stories were received 
by the gentlemen who had gathered at his 
table on those Tuesday mornings. But 
when Procter told me in explanation after- 
ward that they had all “heard the same 
anecdotes every week, perhaps, for half a 
century from the same lips,” I no longer 
wondered at the seeming apathy I had wit- 
nessed. It was a great treat to me, how- 
ever, the talk I heard at Rogers’s hospitable 
table, and my three visits there can not be 
erased from the pleasantest tablets of mem- 
ory. There is only one regret connected 
with them, but that loss still haunts me. 
On one of those memorable mornings I was 
obliged to leave earlier than the rest of the 
company on account of an engagement out 
of London, and Lady Beecher (formerly Miss 





O'Neil), the great actress of other 
days, came in and read an hour to 
the old poet and his guests. Proc- 
ter told me afterward that among 
other things she read, at Rogers’s 
request, the 14th chapter of Isaiah, 
and that her voice and manner 
seemed like inspiration. 

Seeing and talking with Rogers 
was, indeed, like living in the past; 
and one may imagine how weird it 
seemed to a raw Yankee youth, 
thus facing the man who might 
have shaken hands with Dr. John- 
son. I ventured to ask him one 
day if he had ever seen the doctor. 
“No,” said he, “but I went down 
to Bolt Court in 1782 with the in- 
tention of making Dr. Johnson’s ac- 
quaintance. I raised the knocker 
tremblingly, and hearing the shuf- 
fling footsteps as of an old man in 
the entry, my heart failed me, and I 
put down the knocker softly again, 
and crept back into Fleet Street 
without seeing the vision I was 
not bold enough to encounter.” I 

thought it was something to have heard the 
footsteps of old Sam Johnson stirring about 
in that ancient entry, and for my own part 
I was glad to look upon the man whose ears 
had been so strangely privileged. 

Rogers drew about him all the musical 
as well as the literary talent of London. 
Grisi and Jenny Lind often came of a morn- 
ing to sing their best arias to him when he 
became too old to attend the opera; and 
both Adelaide and Fanny Kemble brought 
to him frequently the rich tributes of their 
genius in art. 

It was my good fortune, through the 
friendship of Procter, to make the acquaint- 
ance, at Rogers’s table, of Leslie, the artist 
—a warm friend of the old poet—and to be 
taken round by him and shown all the prin- 
cipal private galleries in London. He first 
drew my attention to the pictures by Con- 
stable, and pointed out their quiet beauty 
to my uneducated eye, thus instructing me 
to hate all those intemperate landscapes 
and lurid compositions which abound in 
the shambles of modern art. In the com- 
pany of Leslie I saw my first Titians and 
Vandycks, and felt, as Northcote says, on 
my good behavior in the presence of por- 
traits so life-like and inspiring. It was 
Leslie who inoculated me with a love of 
Gainsborough, before whose perfect pic- 
tures a spectator involuntarily raises his 
hat and stands uncovered. (And just here 
let me advise every art lover who goes to 
England to visit the little Dulwich Gallery, 
only a few miles from London, and there to 
spend an hour or two among the exquisite 
Gainsboroughs. No small collection in Eu- 
rope is better worth a visit, and the place 























itself in summer-time is enchant- 
ing with greenery.) 

As Rogers’s dining-room abound- 
ed in only first-rate works of art, 
Leslie used to take round the 
guests and make us admire the 
Raphaels and Correggios. In- 
serted in the walls on each side 
»f the mantel- piece, like tiles, 
were scores of Turner’s original 
and water color drawings, 
which that supreme artist had 
designed to illustrate 
“Poems” and “Italy.” Long be- 
fore Ruskin made those sketches 
world-famous in his Modern Paint- 
ers, I have heard Leslie point out 
their beauties with as fine an en- 
thusiasm. He used to say that 
they purified the whole atmos- 
phere round St. James Place! 

Procter had a genuine regard 
for Count @ Orsay, and he pointed 
him out to me one day sitting in 
the window of his club, near Gore 
House, looking out on Piccadilly. 
Phe count seemed a little past his 
prime, but was still the handsom- 
est man in London. Procter described him 
as a brilliant person, of special ability, and 
by no means a mere dandy. 

It is a singular coincidence that the writ- 
ers of two of the most brilliant records of 
travel of their time should have been law 
students in Barry Cornwall’s office. King- 
lake, the author of Hothen, and Warburton, 
the author of The Crescent and the Cross, were 
at one period both engaged as pupils in 
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their profession under the guidance of Mr. 
Procter. He frequently spoke with pride 
of his two law students, and when Warbur- 
ton perished at sea, his grief for his brilliant 
friend was deep and abiding. Kinglake’s 
later literary fame was always a pleasure 
to the historian’s old master, and no one in 
England loved better to point out the fine 
passages in the History of the Invasion of the 
Crimea than the old poet in Weymouth Street. 

Blackwood and the Quarterly Re- 
view railed at Procter and his author 
friends for a long period; but how 
true is the saying of Macaulay, “ that 
the place of books in the public esti- 
mation is fixed not by what is written 
about them, but by what is written in 
them!” No man was more decried in 
his day than Procter’s friend, William 
Hazlitt. The poet had for the critic 
a genuine admiration; and I have 
heard him dilate with a kind of rapt- 
ure over the critic’s fine sayings, 
quoting abundant passages from the 
essays. Procter would never hear 
any disparagement of his friend’s 
ability and keenness. I recall his 
earnest but restrained indignation 
one day, when some person compared 
Hazlitt with a diffusive modern writ- 
er of notes on the theatre, and I re- 
member with what contempt, in his 
sweet forgivable way, the old man 
spoke of much that passes nowadays 
for criticism. He said Hazlitt was 
exactly the opposite of Lord Ches- 
terfield, who advised his son, if he 
could not get at a thing in a straight 
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line, to try the serpentine one. There were 
no crooked pathways in Hazlitt’s intellect. 
His style is brilliant, but never cloyed with 
ornamentation. Hazlitt’s paper on Gifford 
was thought by Procter to be as pungent a 
bit of writing as had appeared in his day, 
and he quoted this paragraph as a sample 


of its biting justice: “Mr. Gifford is admi- 


|rably qualitied for the situation he has held 
| for many years as editor of the Quarterly by 
| a happy combination of defects, natural and 


acquired.” In one of his letters to me Proc- 
ter writes, “I despair of the age that has 
forgotten to read Hazlitt.” 
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a kinder pencil. The measure 
of freedom which France has 
occasionally enjoyed during the 
last ninety years has never last- 
ed long enough to wear off the 
keen point of the satirist’s ridi- 
cule, and collectors can tell, by 
the number and severity of the 
pictures in a portfolio, just how 
much freedom Frenchmen pos- 
sessed when they were produced. 
It is curious, also, to note that 
caricatures on the wrong side of 
great public questions are never 
excellent. It is doubtful if a 
bad man with the wealth of an 
empire at his command could 
procure the execution of one 
first-rate caricature hostile to 
the public good. A despot can 
never fight this fire with fire, 
and has no resource but to 
stamp it out. 

Vainly, therefore, will the 
most vigilant collector search 
for French caricatures of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte published dur- 
ing his reign. His government 
yas a despotism not tempered 
by epigrams, and it was con- 
trolled by a despot who, though 
not devoid of a sense of humor, 
had all a Corsican’s mortal ha- 
tred of ridicule. No man in 
France was less French than 
Napoleon, either in lineage or in 
character. His moral position 
in Paris was not unlike that 
which Othello might have held 
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FRIGATE, ASSISTED BY THE FAITHFUL BERTRAND.—PARIS, 1815, 


T is but natural that bad rulers should 
dread the satiric pencil. Caricature, 
powerless against an administration that is 
honest and competent, powerless against a 
public man who does his duty in his place, is 
nevertheless a most effective device against 
arrogance, double-dealing, corruption, cow- 
ardice,andiniquity. England,as the French 
themselves admit, is the native home of po- 
litical caricature, but not an instance can be 
named in all its history of caricature injur- 
ing a good man or defeating a good measure. 
A free pencil, too, becomes ever a gayer and 





base enough to betray and expel 
the Senate which he had sworn 
to serve. We can imagine how the shy, 
proud Moor would have writhed under the 
pasquinades of the graceful, dissolite Vene- 
tian wits whom he despised. So Napoleon, 
who never ceased to have much in him of 
the semi-barbarian chief (and always look- 
ed like one when he was dressed in imperial 
robes), shrank with morbid apprehension 
from the tongue of Madame De Staél, and 
wrote autograph notes to Fouché calling 
his attention to the placards and verses 
of the street corners. There is something 
more than ludicrous in the spectacle of this 
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rude soldier, with a million arm- 
ed men under his command, and 
half Europe at his feet, sitting 
down in rage and affright to or- 
der Fouché to send a little wom- 
an over the frontiers lest she 
should say something about him 
for the drawing-rooms of Paris 
to laugh at. 

Instead of caricature, there- 
fore, we have only allegorical 
“glory” in the fugitive pictures 
of his reign, none of which is 
worthy of remembrance. 

English Gilray, on the other 
side of the Channel, made most 
ample amends. Modern carica- 
ture has not often equaled some 
of the best of Gilray’s upon Na- 
poleon. In 1806, when the con- 
queror had finally lost his head, 
dazzled and wewildered by his 
own victories, and was setting 
up new kingdoms with a facility 
which began to be amusing, Gil- 
ray produced his masterpiece of 
the “Great French Gingerbread 
Baker drawing out a new Batch 
of Kings.” It is full of happy 
detail. Besides the central fig- 
ure of Bonaparte himself draw- 
ing from the “New French Oven” 
a fresh batch of monarchs, we 
see Bishop Talleyrand kneading 
in the “Political Kneading-Trough,” into 
which Poland, Hanover, and Prussia have 
just been thrown. There is also the “ Ash 
Hole for broken Gingerbread,” into which 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and broad-backed 
Holland have been swept. On a chest of 
drawers stand a number of “ Dough Vice- 
roys intended for the next Batch,” and the 
drawers are labeled “ Kings and Queens,” 
“Crowns and Sceptres,” “Suns and Moons.” 
Gilray burlesqued almost all the history of 
the gingerbread colossus from the Egyp- 
tian expedition onward, but he never sur- 


passed the gayety and aptness of this pic- | 


ture, which was all the more effective in 
English eyes because gilt gingerbread made 
into figures of kings, queens, crowns, anch- 
ors, and princes’ feathers is a familiar ob- 
ject at English fairs. 

Napoleon himself may have laughed at it. 
We know that at St. Helena he applauded 


English caricatures of a similar character, | 


notably one which represented George III. 
as a corpulent old man standing on the En- 
glish coast, hurling in fury a huge beet at 
the head of Napoleon on the other side of 
the Channel, and saying to him, “Go and 
make yourself some sugar!”* We know 
also that while he relished the satirical pic- 





* Napoleon at St. Helena. By Joun 8S. C, Asporr. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. P. 90. 





TALLEYRAND—THE MAN WITH SIX HEADS.—PARIS, 1817. 


tures aimed at his enemies and rivals, he 
was very far from enjoying those which re- 
flected disagreeably upon himself. “If car- 
icatures,” said he one day at St. Helena, 
“sometimes avenge misfortune, they form 
a continual annoyance to power; and how 
many have been made upon me! I think I 
have had my share of them.” 

It was not until his power was gone that 
French satirists tried their pencils upon him, 
and then with no great success. With the 
downfall of Napoleon was involved the pros- 
tration of France. Humiliation followed 
humiliation. The spirit of Frenchmen was 
broken, and their resources were exhausted. 
In the presence of such events as the Rus- 
sian catastrophe, the march of the Allies 
upon Paris, Napoleon’s banishment to Elba, 
the Hundred Days, Waterloo, the encamp- 
ment of foreign armies in the public places 
of Paris, the flight of the emperor, and his 
final exile, the satirist was superseded, and 
burlesque itself was outdone by reality. 
When at last Paris was restored to herself, 
and peace again gave play to the human 
mind, Napoleon was covered with the maj- 
esty of what seemed a sublime misfortune. 
That peerless histrionie genius took the pre- 
caution in critical moments-to let the world 
know what character he was enacting, and 
accordingly, when he stepped on board the 
English man-of-war, he announced himself 
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to mankind as Themistocles magnanimously 
seeking an asylum at the hands of the most 
powerful of his enemies. 

The good ruler is he who leaves to his 
successor, if not an easy task, yet one not 
too difficult for respectable talents. 
leon solved none of the menacing prollems. 
He threw no light upon the difficulties vith 
which the modern world finds itself face to 
face. Every year that he reigned he only 
heaped up perplexity for his successors, un- 
til the mountain mass transcended all hu- 
man ability, and entailed upon Frenchmen 
that tumultuous apprenticeship in self-gov- 
ernment which is yet far from ending. 

The first effort of the caricaturists in Par- 
is after the Restoration was simply to place 
the figure of a weather-cock after the names 
of public men who had shown particular 
alacrity in changing their politics with the 
changing dynasties. This was soon im- 
proved upon by putting weather-cocks 
enough to denote the precise number of 
times a personage had veered. Thus Tal- 
leyrand, who from being a bishop and a 
nobleman had become a republican, then a 
minister under Napoleon, and at last a sup- 
porter and servant of the Restoration, be- 
sides exhibiting various minor changes, was 
complimented with as many weather-cocks 
as the fancy of each writer suggested. 
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TALLEYRAND’S WEATHER-OUOKS, 


Six appears to have been the favorite 
number. We find in the previous picture 
that he is represented as the man with six 
heads. The public men signalized by this 
simple device were said to belong to the 
Order of the Weather-Cock, and it was the 
interest of the reactionists, who urged on 
the trial and execution of Ney and his com- 
rades, to cover them with odium. To this 
day much of that odium clings to the name 
of Talieyrand. A man who keeps a cool 
head in the midst of madmen is indeed a 
most offensive person, and Talleyrand com- 
mitted this enormity more than once in his 
life. So far as we can yet discern, the only 
treason” he ever practiced toward the gov- 
ernments with which he was connected con- 
sisted in giving them better advice than 
they were capable of acting upon. The few 
words which he uttered on leaving the coun- 
cil-chamber, after vainly advising Marie 
Louise to remain in her husband’s abode 
and maintain the moral dignity of his ad- 
ministration, show how well he understood 
the collapse of the “empire” and its cause: 
“It is difficult to comprehend such weak- 
ness in such a man as the emperor. What 
a fall is his! To give his name to a series of 
adventures, instead of bestowing it upon his cen- 
tury! When I think of that, I can not help 


Napo- | 
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groaning.” Then he added the words which 
gave him his high place in the Order of the 
Weather-Cock: “ But now what part to take? 
It does not suit every body to let himself be 
| overwhelmed in the ruins of this edifice.” 
Particularly it did not suit M. De Talley- 
rand, and he was not overwhelmed, accord- 
‘ingly. Considering the manner in which 
|France was governed during his career, he 
might well say, “I have not betrayed gov- 
ernments: governments have betrayed me.” 

It is mentioned by M.Champfleury as a 
thing unprecedented that this weather-cock 
device did not wholly lose its power to 
amuse the Parisians for two years. The 
portly person and ancient court of the king, 
Louis XVIIL., called forth many caricatures 
|at a later period. This king was as good- 
| natured, as well-intentioned, as honorable a 
Bourbon as could have been found in either 
| hemisphere. It was not he who enriched 
all languages by the gift of his family name. 
It was not his obstinate adherence to an- 
cient folly which caused it to be said that 
the Bourbons had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing. Born as long before his 
accession as 1755, he was an accomplished 
and popular prince of mature age during 
the American Revolution and the intellect- 
ual ferment which followed it in France. A 
respectable scholar (for a prince), well versed 
in literature (for a prince), a good judge of 
art (fcr a prince), of liberal politics (for a 
prince), and not so hopelessly ignorant of 
state affairs as kings and princes usually 
were, he watched the progress of the Revo- 
lution with some intelligence and, at first, 
with some sympathy. Both then and in 
1815 he appears to have been intelligently 
willing to accept a constitution that should 
have left his family on the throne by right 
divine. 

Right divine was his religion, to which he 
sacrificed much, and, unquestionably, would 
have sacrificed his life. When he was liv- 
ing in exile upon the bounty of the Emperor 
of Russia, he said to his nephew, on the 
wedding-day of that young Bourbon: “If 
the crown of France were of roses, I would 
give it to you. It is of thorns; I keep it.” 
And, indeed, a turn in politics expelled him 
soon after, in the middle of winter, from his 
abode, and made him again a dependent 
wanderer. In 1803, too, when there could 
be descried no ray of hope of the restoration 
of the old dynasty, and Napoleon, apparent- 
ly lord of the world, offered him a principal- 
ity in landed wealth if he would but form- 
ally renounce the throne, he replied in a 
manner which a believer in divine right 
might think sublime : 

“T do not confound M. Bonaparte with 
those who have preceded him. His valor, 
his military talents, I esteem; and I am 
even grateful to him for several measures 
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people will ever be dear to 
my heart. Butifhe thinks 
to engage me to compro- 
mise my rights, he deceives 
himself. On the contrary, 
by the very offer he now 
makes me he would estab- 
lish them if they could be 
thought of as doubtful. I 
do not know what are the 
designs of God with regard 
to my house and myself, 
but I know the obliga- 
tions imposed upon me by 
the rank in which it was 
His pleasure to cause me 
to be born. A Christian, 
I shall fulfill those obli- 
gations even to my latest 
breath; a son of St. Louis, 
I shall know, taught by 
his example, how even in 
chains to respect myself; 
a successor of Francis L., I 
desire at least to be able 
to say, like him, ‘All is 
lost but honor!” 

Again, in 1814, when 
the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia urged him to con- 
cede so much to the popu- 
lar feeling as to call him- 
self King of the French, 
and to omit from his style 
the words “ par la grace de 
Dieu,” he answered: “Divine right is at 
once a consequence of religious dogma and 
the law of the country. 
eight centuries the monarchy has been he- 
reditary in my family. Without 


exile from my country, and reduced to beg 
an asylum. But by that right, the exile is 
King of France.” 

He wrote and said these “neat things” 
himself, not by a secretary. Among his hap- 
py sayings two have remained in the mem- 
ory of Frenchmen: “ Punctuality is the po- 
liteness of kings,” and “ Every French soldier 
carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 
He was, in short, a genial, witty, polite old 
gentlemen, willing to govern France consti- 
tutionally, disposed to forget and forgive, 
and be the good king of the whole people. 
But he was sixty years of age, fond of his 
ease, and extremely desirous, as he often 
said, of dying in his own bed. He was sur- 
rounded by elderly persons who were bigot- 
od to a Past which could not be resuscitated ; 
and his brother, heir-presumptive to the 
throne, was that fatal Comte d’Artois 
(Charles X.) who aggravated the violence 
of the revolution of 1789 and precipitated 
that of 1830 by his total incapacity to com- 
prehend either. Gradually the gloomy par- 
ty of reaction and revenge who surrounded 
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THE PALAIS-ROYAL.—PARIS, 1818, 


| the heir-presumptive gained the ascendeney, 


and the good-natured old king could only 
restrain its extravagance enough to accom- 


| plish his desire of dying in his own house, 
divine | 
right I am but an infirm old man, long an 


Sincerely religious, he was no bigot ; and it 
was not by his wish that the court assumed 
more and more the sombre aspect of a Jesuit 
seminary. It is doubtful if there would 
have been one exception to the amnesty of 
political offenses if Louis X VILL. had been as 
firm as he was kind. The reader sees a 
proof of his good nature in the accompany- 
ing picture of Prince Cambacérés, who was 
Second Consul when Napoleon was First 
Consul, and Arch-Chancellor under the em- 
pire, peacefully walking in the streets of 
Paris with two of his friends. This carica- 
ture has a value in preserving an excellent 
portrait of a personage noted for twenty 
years in the history of France. 

To the Order of the Weather-Cock suc- 
ceeded, in 1819, when priestly ascendency at 
court was but too manifest, the Family of 
the Extinguishers. In the picture on the 
next page the reader has the pleasure of 
viewing some of the family portraits, and 
in another he sees members of the family 
at work, rekindling the fire and extinguish- 
ing the lights. The fire was to consume the 
charter of French liberty and the records 
of seience ; the lights are the men to whom 
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VAMILY OF THE EXTINGUISHERS.—OARIOATURE OF THE RESTORATION.—PARIS, 1819. 


France felt herself indebted for liberty and | 


knowledge—Buffon, Franklin, D’Alembert, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Montaigne, Fénelon, 
Condorcet, and their friends. Above is the 
personified Church, with sword uplifted, 
menacing mankind with new St. Bartholo- 
mews and Sicilian Vespers. Underneath 
this elaborate and ingenious work was the 
refrain of Béranger’s song of 1819, entitled, 
“Les Missionnaires,” which was almost 


enough of itself to expel the Bourbons: 
“ Vite soufflons, sufflons, morbleu ! 
Eteignons les lumiéres 
Et rallumons le feu.” 
The historian of that period will not omit 
to examine the songs which the incompar- 


able Béranger wrote during the reign of 
the two kings of the Restoration. “Le peu- 
ple, c’est ma Muse,” the poet wrote many 
years after, when reviewing this period. The 
people were his Muse. He studied the people, 
he adds, “with religions care,” and always 
found their deepest convictions in harmony 
with his own. He had been completely fas- 
cinated by the “ genius of Napoleon,” never 
suspecting that it was Napoleon’s lament- 
able want of ability which had devolved 
upon the respectable Louis XVIII. an im- 
possible task. But he perceived that the 
task was impossible. There were two im- 
possibilities, he thought, in the way ofa sta- 
ble government. It was impossible for the 
Bourbons, while they remained Bourbons, to 
govern France, and it was impossible for 
France to make them any thing but Bour- 
bons. Hence, in lending his exquisite gift 
to the popular cause, he had no scruples 
and no reserves; and he freely poured forth 
those wonderful songs which became imme- 
diately part and parcel of the familiar speech 
of his countrymen. Alas for a Bourbon 
when there is a Béranger loose in his capi- 
tal! Charles X. attempted the Bourbon 
policy of repression, and had the poet twice 
imprisoned. But he could not imprison his 
songs, nor prevent his writing new ones in 
prison, which sung themselves over France 
in a week. Caricature, too, was severely 
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repre seed — -the usual 
precursor of collapse in 

a French government. 

The end of the Res- 

toration, in 1830, oc- 

curred with a sudden 

and spontaneous  fa- 
cility, which showed, 
among other things, 

how effectively Béran- 

ger had sung from his 

garret and his prison. 

The old king in 1824 

had his wish of dying 
Wis in his own bed, and is 
vie said to have told his 
successor, with his dy- 
ing breath, that he 
owed this privilege to the policy of tacking 
ship rather than allowing a contrary wind to 
drive her upon the rocks. He advised “ Mon- 
sieur” to pursue the same “ tacking policy.” 
But Monsieur was Comte d’Artois, that entire 
and perfect Bourbon, crusted by his sixty- 
seven years, a willing victim in the hands of 
Jesuit priests. In six years the ship of state 
was evidently driving full upon the rocks; 
but, instead of tacking, he put on all sail, 
and let herdrive. Ata moment when France 


| was in the last extremity of alarm for the 


portion of liberty which her constitution 
secured her, this unhappy king signed a de- 
cree which put the press under the control 
of the Minister of Police, and the rest of the 
people of France under Marshal Marmont. 
Twenty-one days after, August 16, 1530, the 
king and his suit were received on board 
of two American vessels, the Charles Carroll 
and the Great Britain, by which they were 
conveyed from Cherbourg to Portsmouth. 
“This,” said the king to his first English 
visitors, “is the reward of my efforts to ren- 
der France happy. I wished to make one 
last attempt to restore order and tranquil- 
lity. The factions have overturned me.” 
The old gentleman resumed his daily mass, 
and found much consolation for the loss of 
a crown in the slaughter of beasts and birds. 
Louis Philippe was King of the French, by 
the grace of Lafayette and the acquiescence 
of a majority of the French people. 
Caricature, almost interdicted during the 
last years of the Restoration, pursued the 


| fugitive king and his family with avenging 


ridicule. Gavarni, then an unknown artist 
ef twenty-six, employed by Emile de Girar- 
din to draw the fashion plates of his new 
periodical, La Mode, gave Paris, in those wild 
July days of 1830, the enly political carica- 
tures he ever published. One represented 
the king as an old-clothes man, bawling, “Old 
Coats, Old Lace.” In another he appeared 
astride of a lance, in full flight, in a costume 
composed of a priest’s black robe and the 
glittering uniform of a general ; white bands 
at his neck, the broad red ribbon of the 
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THE JESUITS AT COURT.—PARIS, 1819. 
Blow! 


“Quick! Blow! 


Legion of Honor across his breast, one arm | 


loaded with mitres, relics, and chaplets, with 
the scissors of the censor on the thumb, on 
the other side the end of a sabre, and the 
meagre legs encompassed by a pair of huge 
jack- boots. Another picture, called the 
“Lost Balloon,” exhibited the king in the 
car of a balloon, with the same preposterous 
boots hanging down, along with the Duc 
dAngouléme clinging to the sides, and the 
duchess crushing the king by her weight. 
The royal banner, white, and sown with 
fleurs-de-lis, streamed out behind as the bal- 
loon disappeared in the clouds. 

These were the only political caricatures 
ever published by the man whom French- 
men regard as the greatest of their recent 
satirical artists. He cared nothing for pol- 
itics, and had the usual attachment of art- 
ists and poets to the Established Order. 
Having aimed these light shafts at the fly- 
ing king in mere gayety of heart, because 
every one else was doing the same, he soon 
remembered that the king was an old man, 
past seventy-three, as old as his own father, 
and flying in alarm from his home and coun- 
try. He was conscience-stricken. Reading 
aloud one day a poem in which allusion was 
made to a white-haired old man going into 
exile with slow, reluctant steps, his voice 
broke, and he could scarcely utter the lines : 
“Pas d’outrage au vieillard qui s’exile 4 pas lents. 

C’est une piété d%pargner les ruines. 

Je n’enfoncerai pas la couronne d’épines 

Que la main du malheur met sur ses cheveux blancs.” 
As he spoke these words the image of his 
old father rose vividly before his mind, and 
he could read no more. “I felt,’ said he, 
“as if I had been struck in the face ;” and 
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Let us put out the lights and rekindle the fires!” 


ever after he held political caricature in 
horror. 

This feeling is one with which the reader 
will often find himself sympathizing while 
examining some of the heartless and thought- 
less pictures which exasperated the elderly 
paterfamilias who was now called to preside 
over demoralized France. Louis Philippe 
was another good-natured Louis X VIII., mi- 
nus divine right, plus a large family. With 
all the domestic virtues, somewhat too anx- 
ious to push his children on in the world, a 
good citizen, a good patriot, an unostenta- 
tious gentleman, he was totally destitute of 
those picturesque and captivating qualities 
which adventurers and banditti often pos- 
sess, but which wise and trustworthy men 
seldom do. In looking back now upon that 
eighteen years’ struggle between this re- 
spectable father of a family and anarchy, it 
seems as if France should have rallied more 
loyally and more considerately round him, 
and given him too the privilege, so dear to 
elderly gentlemen, of dying in his own bed. 
One-tenth of his virtue and one-half his in- 
tellect had sufficed under the old régime. 

But since that lamentable and fatal day 
when the priests wrought upon Louis XIV. 
to decree the expulsion of the Huguenots, 
who were the élite of his kingdom, France 
had been undergoing a course of political 
demoralization, which had made a constitu- 
tional government of the country almost im- 
possible. Recent events had exaggerated 
the criminal class. Twenty years of intox- ~ 
icating victory had made all moderate suc- 
cess, all gradual prosperity, seem tame and 
flat; and the reduction of the army had set 
afloat great numbers of people indisposed to 
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peaceful industry. Under the Restoration, 
we may almost say, political conspiracy had 
become a recognized profession. The new 
king, pledged to make the freedom of the 
press “a reality,” soon found himself face to 
face with difficulties which Bourbons had 
invariably met by mere repression. Repub- 
licans and Legitimists were equally dissat- 
isfied. Legitimists could only wait and 
plot; but Republicans could write, speak, 
and draw. A considerable proportion of the 
young, irresponsible, and adventurous talent 
was republican, and there was a great deal 
of Bohemian character available for that 
side. 
could belong to a democratic club. 
Caricature speedily marked the “ citizen 
king” for her own. Napoleon had employ- 
ed all his subtlest tact during the last ten 
years of his reign in keeping alive in French 
minds the feudal feeling, so congenial to 


human indolence and vanity, that it is no- | 


bler to be a soldier than to rear a family 
and keep a shop. In his bulletins we find 
this false sentiment adroitly insinuated in 
a hundred ways. He loved to stigmatize 
the English as a nation of shop-keepers. 
He displayed infinite art in exalting the 
qualities which render men willing to de- 


stroy one another without asking why, and | 


in casting contempt on the arts and virtues 
by which the waste of waris repaired. The 
homely habits, the plain dress, the method- 
ical ways, of Louis Philippe were, therefore, 
easily made to seem ridiculous. He was 
styled the first bourgeois of his kingdom— 


contempt. 

Unfortunately he abandoned the policy 
of letting the caricaturists alone. Several 
French rulers have adopted the principle 
of not regarding satire, but not one has had 
the courage to adhere to it long. 


“American system,” and all the world will 
at length discover the utter impotence of 
the keenest ridicule and the most persist- 


ent abuse against public men who do right | 


and let their assailants alone. The chief 
harm done by the abuse of public men in 
free countries is in making it too difficult 
to expose their real faults. How would it 
be possible, for example, to make the people 
of the United States believe ill of a Presi- 
dent in villifying whom ingenious men and 
powerful journals had exhausted themselves 
daily for years? Nothing short of testimony, 
abundant and indisputable, such as would 
convince an honest jury, could procure se- 
rious attention. From President Washing- 
ton to President Grant the history of Amer- 
ican politics is one continuous proof of Mr. 
Jefferson’s remark, that “an administration 
which has nothing to conceal has nothing 
to fear from the press.” 
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It was a time when a Louis Napoleon | 


Sooner | 
or later all the world will come into the | 


When Louis Philippe had been a year 
upon the throne appeared the first number 
of Le Charivari, a daily paper of four small 
pages, conducted by an unknown, inferior 
artist, named Charles Philipon. Around him 
gathered a number of Bohemian draughts- 
men and writers, not one of whom appears 
then to have shared in the social or polit- 
ical life of the country, or to have had the 
faintest conception of the consideration due 
to a fellow-citizen in a place of such ex- 
treme difficulty as the head of a govern- 
ment. They assailed the king, his person, 
his policy, his family, his habits, his history, 
with thoughtless and merciless ridicule. A 
| periodical which has undertaken to supply 
| @ cloyed, fastidious public with three hun- 
| dred and sixty-five ludicrous pictures per 
annum must often be in desperation for 
_ subjects, and there was no resource to Phi- 
lipon so obvious or so sure as the helpless 
family imprisoned in the splendors and eti- 
quette of royalty. Unfortunately for mod- 
ern governments, the people of Europe were 
for so many centuries preyed upon and op- 
pressed by kings that vast numbers of peo- 
ple, even in free countries, still regard the 
head of a government as a kind of natural 
enemy, to assail whom is among the rights 
of a citizen. And, moreover, the king, the 
president, the minister, is unseen by those 
who hurl the barbed and poisoned javelin. 
They do not see him shrink and writhe. 
To many an anonymous coward it is a po- 
tent consideration, also, that the head of a 


constitutional government can not usually 
as he was—but the French people had been | 
taught to regard the word as a term of | 


strike back. 
Mr. Thackeray, who was but nineteen 
| when Louis Philippe came to the throne, 


| witnessed much of the famous contest be- 


tween this knot of caricaturists and the 
King of the French, and in one of the first 
articles which he wrote for subsistence, aft- 
er his father’s failure, he gave the world 
some account of it.* At a later period of 
his life he would probably not have regarded 
| the king as the stronger party. He would 
| probably not have described the contest as 
| one between “half a dozen poor artists on 
|the one side, and his Majesty Louis Phi- 
| lippe, his august family, and the numberless 
| placemen and supporters of the monarchy, 
}on the other.” Half a dozen poor artists, 
| with an unscrupulous publisher at their 
head, who gives them daily access to the 
eye and ear of a great capital can array 
| against the object of their satire and abuse 
| the entire unthinking crowd of that capi- 
|tal. A firm, enlightened, and competent 
| king would have united against these a 
majority of the responsible and the reflect- 
‘ing. Such a king would truly have been, 
as Mr. Thackeray observed, “an Ajax gird- 





| * In the London and Westminster Review for April, 
| 1839. Article IL 
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ed at by a Thersites.” But Louis Philippe 
was no Ajax. He was no hero at all. He 
had no splendid and no commanding traits. 
He was merely an overfond father and well- 
disposed citizen of average talents. He was 
merely the kind of man which free commu- 
nities can ordinarily get to serve them, and 
who will serve them passably.well if the 
task is not made needlessly difficult. Hence 
Philipon and his “half a dozen poor artists” 
were very much the stronger party—a fact 
which the king, in the sight and hearing 
of all France, confessed and proclaimed by 
putting them in prison. 

It was those prosecutions of Philipon that 
were fatal to the king. Besides adding em- 
phasis, celebrity, and weight to the sallies 


| king. 


803 


Finally, he held up to the court a 


figure of a large Burgundy pear, pure and 


simple, saying, “If you are consistent, gen- 
tlemen, you can not acquit this sketch ei- 
ther, for it certainly resembles the other 
three.” 

Mr. Thackeray was mistaken in supposing 
that this impudent defense carried convic- 
tion to the minds of the jury. Philipon was 
condemned and fined. He avenged himself 
by arranging the court and jury upon a page 
of Le Charivari in the form of a pear.* He 


and his artists played upon this theme hun- 


of Le Charivari, they presaged the abandon- | 


ment of the central principle of the move- 
ment that made him king—the freedom of 
utterance, 
lipon, er his artist, Daumier, was arraigned 
were most damaging to the king’s dignity. 
One, incorrectly related by Thackeray, may 
well serve to warn future potentates that of 
all conceivable expedients for the caricatur- 
ist’s frustration, the one surest to fail is to 
summon him to a court of justice. 


The scenes in court when Phi- | 


| fruit was 


dreds of variations, until the government 
found matter for a prosecution even in a 
picture of a monkey stealing a pear. The 
pear became at last too expensive a luxury 
for the conductor of Le Charivari, and that 
“exiled from the empire of carica- 
ture.” 

Before Louis Philippe had been three 
years upon the throne there was an end of 
all but the pretense of maintaining the free- 
dom of press or pencil. “The Press,” as Mr. 


| Thackeray remarks, “was sent to prison; 


A favorite device of M. Philipon was to | 


draw the king’s face in the form of a huge 
pear, which it did somewhat resemble. Am- 
ateur draughtsmen also chalked the royal 
pear upon the walls of Paris; and the ex- 
aggerated pears with the king’s features 
roughly outlined which every where met 


| 30, 


and as for poor dear Caricature, it was fair- 
ly murdered.” In Le Charivari for August 
1832, we read that Jean-Baptiste Dau- 
mier, for an equally harmless caricature of 


| the king, was arrested in the very presence 


of his father and mother, of whom he was 


|the sole support, and condemned to six 


the eye excited the mocking laughter of the | 


idle Parisian. No jest could have been so 
harmless if it had been unnoticed by the 


only with a smile. But the government 
stooped to the imbecility of arraigning the 
author of the device. The poire actually 
became an object of prosecution, and the 
editor of Le Charivari was summoned before 
a jury on a charge of inciting to contempt 
against the person of the king by giving his 
face 
fruits of the earth. Philipon, when he rose 
to defend himself, exhibited to the jury a 
series of four sketches, upon which he com- 
mented. The first was a portrait of the 
king devoid of exaggeration or burlesque. 
“This sketch,” said the draughtsman, “ re- 
sembles Louis Philippe. Do you condemn 
it?” He then held up the second picture, 
which was also a very good portrait of the 
king; but in this one the toupet and the 


months’ imprisonment. It was Daumier, 
however, as M. Champfleury reveals, who 
had “served up the pear with the greatest 
variety of sauces.” It was the same Dau- 
mier who after his release assailed the ad- 


| vocates and legal system of his country with 
person at whom it was aimed, or noticed | 


a ludicrous resemblance to one of the | 


| 


ceaseless burlesque, and made many a cov- 

ert lunge at the personage who moved them 

to the fatal absurdity of imprisoning him. 
Driven by violence from the political 


| field, to which it has been permitted to re- 


turn only at long intervals and for short 
periods, French caricature has ranged over 
the scene of human foibles, and attained a 
varied development. Daumier and Philipon 
conjointly produced a series of sketches in 
Le Charivari which had signal and lasting 
success with the public. The play of Rob- 
ert Macaire, after running a while, was sup- 
pressed by the government, the actor of the 
principal part having used it as a vehicle of 
political burlesque. Le Charivari seized the 


idea of satirizing the follies of the day by 


side whiskers began to “flow together,” as 


M. Champfleury has it (s’onduler), and the 
whole to assume a distant resemblance to 
the outline of a pear. “If you condemn the 
first sketch,” said the imperturbable Phi- 
lipon, “you must condemn this one which 


resembles it.” He next showed a picture in | — 


means of two characters of the drama— 
Maeaire, a cool, adroit, audacious villain, 
and Bertrand, his comrade, stupid, servile, 
and timid. 

Philipon supplying the words and Dau- 
mier executing the pictures, they made 
Macaire undertake every scheme, practice, 
and ces opt which contained the requisite 





which the pear was plainly manifest » though | * Histoire de la Caricature Moderne, par Cuanr- 
it bore an unmistakable likeness to the | rievury. P. 100. 
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ROBERT MACAIRE FISHING FOR SHARE-HOLDERS. 
DAUMIER, 1833, 


ingredients of the comic and the rascal- 
ly. The series extended beyond ninety 
sketches. Macaire founds a joint-stock 
charity—la morale en action, he explains to 
gaping Bertrand, each action (share) being 
placed at 250 francs. He becomes a quack 
doctor. “ Don’t trifle with your complaint,” 
he says to a patient, as he gives him two 
bottles of medicine. ‘Come to see me oft- 
en; it won’t ruin you, for I make no charge 
for consultations. You owe me twenty 
francs for the two bottles.” The patient 
appearing to be startled at the magnitude 
of this sum, Dr. Macaire blandly says, as he 
bows him out, “ We give two cents for re- 
turned bottles.” He becomes a private de- 
tective. A lady consults him in his office. 
“Sir,” she says, “I have had a thousand- 
frank note stolen.” “ Precisely, madame. 
Consider the business done: the thief is a 


friend of mine.” “But,” says the lady, 
“can I get my note back, and find out who 


took it?” “Nothing easier. Give me fif- 


teen hundred franes for my expenses, and 


to-morrow the thief will return the note | 


and send you his card.” 

Every resource being exhausted, Macaire 
astounds the despairing Bertrand by saying, 
“Come, the time for mundane things is 
past; let us attend now to eternal inter- 
ests. Suppose we found a religion?” “A 








religion!” cries Bertrand; “that is not so 


easy.” To this Macaire replies by alluding 
to the recent proceedings of a certain Abbé 
Chatel,in Paris. ‘One makes a pontiff of 
himself, hires a shop, borrows some chairs, 
preaches sermons upon the death of Napo- 
leon, upon Voltaire, upon the discovery of 
America, upon any thing, no matter what. 
There’s a religion for you; it’s no more dif- 
ficult than that.” On one occasion Macaire 
himself is a little troubled in mind, and Ber- 
trand remarks the unusual circumstance. 
“You seem anxious,” says Bertrand. “ Yes,” 
replies Macaire, “I amin bad humor. Those 
scoundrels of bond-holders have bothered 
me to such a point that I have actually 
paid them a dividend!” “ What!” exclaims 
Bertrand, aghast, “a bona fide dividend ?” 
“Yes, positively.” “What are you going to 
do about it?” “Iam going to get it back 
again.” 

The reader will, of course, infer that each 
of these pictures was a hit at some scoun- 
drelly exploit of the day, the public knowl- 
edge of which gave effect to the caricature. 
In many instances the event is forgotten, 
but the picture retains a portion of its in- 
terest. One of Macaire’s professions was 
that of cramming students for their bache- 
lor’s degree. A student enters. “There 
are two ways in which we can put you 
through,” says Macaire: “one, to make you 
pass your examination by a substitute; the 
other, to enable you to pass it yourself.” “TI 
prefer to pass it myself,” says the young 


man. “Very well. Do you know Greek ?” 
“Now” “Latin?” “No” “Allright. You 


know mathematics?” “Not the least in 
the world.” “What do you know, then ?” 
“Nothing at all.” “But you have two 
hundred franes?” “Certainly.” “Just the 
thing! You will get your degree next 
Thursday.” We may find comfort in this 
series, for we learn from it that in every 
infamy which we now deplore among our- 
selves we were anticipated by the French 
forty years ago. Macaire even goes into 
the mining business, at least so far as to sell 
shares. “We have made our million,” says 
the melancholy Bertrand; “ but we have en- 
gaged to produce gold, and we find nothing 
but sand.” “No matter; utilize your cap- 
ital; haven’t you got a gold mine?” “Yes 
—but afterward?” “Afterward you will 
simply say to the share-holders, ‘I was mis- 
taken; we must try again.’ You will then 
form a company for the utilization of the 
sand.” Bertrand, still anxious, ventures to 
remark that there are such people as police- 
men in the country. “Policemen!” cries 
Macaire, gayly. “So much the better: they 
will take shares.” One of his circular let- 
ters was a masterpiece : 


“*Sir,—I regret to say that your application for 
shares in the Consolidated European Incombustible 





Blacking Association can not be complied with, as all 


























the shares of the C. E. I. B. A. were disposed of on the | 


day they were issued. I have nevertheless registered 
your name, and in case a second series should be put 
forth I shall have the honor of immediately giving you 
notice. Iam, Sir, etc. Roserr Macarre, Director.” 


“Pyint 300,000 of these,” says the direct- 
or, “and poison all France with them.” 
“But,” says Bertrand, “we haven't sold a 
single share; you haven’t a sou in your 
pocket, and—” “ Bertrand, you are an ass. 
Do as I tell you.” 

Thus, week after week, for many a month, 
did Le Charivari “utilize” these impossible 
characters to expose and satirize the plausi- 
ble scoundrelism of the period. Mr. Thack- 
eray, who ought to be an excellent authority 
on any point of satirical art, praises highly 
the execution of these pictures by M. Dau- 
mier. They seem carelessly done, he re- 
marks; but it is the careless grace of the 
consummate artist. He recommends the 
illustrator of Pickwick to study Daumier. 
When we remember that Thackeray had 
offered to illustrate Pickwick, his comments 
upon the artist who was preferred to himself 
have a certain interest: “If we might ven- 
ture to give a word of advice to 
humorous designer [Hablot K. 
Browne], whose works are exten- 
sively circulated, the illustrator 
of Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby, 
it would be to study well those 
caricatures of M. Daumier, who, 
though he executes very careless- 
ly, knows very well what he would 
express, indicates perfectly the at- 
titude and identity of the figure, 
and is quite aware beforehand of 
the effect he intends to produce. 
The one we should fancy to be a 
practiced artist taking his ease, 
the other a young one somewhat 
bewildered —a very clever one, 
however, who, if he would think 
more and exaggerate less, would 
add not a little to his reputa- 
tion.” Possessors of the early edi- 
tions of Pickwick will be tempted 
to think that in this criticism of 
Mr. Browne’s performances by a 
disappointed rival there was an 
ingredient of wounded self-love. 
The young author, however, in 
another passage, gave presage of 
the coming Thackeray. He ob- 
serves that in France ladies in 
difficulties who write begging 
letters or live by other forms of 
polite beggary are wont to style 
themselves “ widows of the Grand 
Army.” They all pretended to 
some connection with le Grand 
Homme, and all their husbands 
were colonels. ‘This title,” says 
the wicked Thackeray, “ answers 
exactly to the clergyman’s daugh- 


another 
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ter in England ;” and he adds, “The differ- 
ence is curious as indicating the standard 
of respectability.” 

Many caricaturists who afterward attained 
celebrity were early contributors to M. Phi- 
lipon’s much-prosecuted periodical. Among 
them was “the elegant Gavarni,” who for 
thirty years was the favorite comic artist 
of Paris roués and dandies—himself a roué 
and dandy. At this period, according to his 
friend, Théophile Gautier, he was a very 
handsome young man, with luxuriant blonde 
curls, always fashionably attired, somewhat 
in the English taste, neat, quiet, and precise, 
and “ possessing in a high degree the feeling 
for modern elegances.” He was of a slender 
form, which seemed laced in, and he had the 
air of being carefully dressed and thorough- 
ly appointed, his feet being effeminately 
small and daintily clad. In short, he was 
a dandy of the D’Orsay and N. P. Willis pe- 
riod. For many years he expended the chief 


force of his truly exquisite talent in invest- 
ing vice with a charm which in real life it 
Loose women, who are, as 

a class, very stupid, very vulgar, most greedy 
|of gain and pleasure, and totally devoid of 


never possesses. 








A HUSBAND'S DILEMMA. 


“Yes; but if you quarrel like that with all your wife’s lovers, 
you will never have any friends."—From Paris Nonsensicalities 
(Baliverneries Parisiennes).—By GavaRn1. 
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HOUSEKEEPING, 

“Gracious, Dorothy, I have forgotten the meat for 
your cat!” 

“Have you, indeed? But you didn't forget the bis- 
cuit for your bird, egotist! No matter! No matter! 
If there is nothing in the house for my cat, I shall 
give her your bird, I shall!”"—From Impressions de 
Ménage.—By GavaRrnt. 


every kind of interesting quality, he endow- 
ed with a grace and wit, a fertility of re- 
source, an airy elegance of demeanor, never 
found except in honorable women reared in 
honorable homes. He was the great master 
of that deadly school of French satiric art 
which finds all virtuous life clumsy or ridic- 
ulous, and all abominable life graceful and 
pleasing. 

Albums of this kind are extant in which 
married men are invariably represented as 
objects of contemptuous pity, and no man 
is graceful or interesting except the sneak- 
ing scoundrel who has designs upon the in- 
tegrity of a household. Open the Musée 
pour Rire, for example. Here is a little 
family of husband, wife, and year-old child 
in bed, just awake in the morning, the wife 
caressing the child, and the husband look- 
ing on with admiring fondness. This scene 
is rendered ridiculous by the simple expedi- 
ent of making the wife and child hideously 
ugly and the fond father half an idiot. An- 
other picture shows the same child, with a 
head consisting chiefly of mouth, yelling in 


the middle of the night, while the parents 
| look on, imbecile and helpless. Turn to the 
| sketches of the masked ball or the midnight 
carouse, and all is elegant, becoming, and de- 
lightful. If the French caricatures of the 
lust thirty years do really represent French 
| social life and French moral feeling, we may 
|safely predict that in another generation 
France will be a German province, for men 
capable of maintaining the independence of 
a nation can not be produced on the Gavar- 
nian principles. 

Marriage and civilization we might al- 
most call synonymous terms. Marriage was 
at least the greatest conquest made by 
primitive man over himself, and the indis- 
|pensable preliminary to a higher civiliza- 
|tion. Nor has any mode yet been discoy- 
ered of rearing full-formed and efficient 
| men, capable of self-control, patriotism, and 
|high principle, except the union of both 
| parents striving for that end with cordial 
| resolution longer than an average lifetime. 

It is upon this most sacred of all institu- 
tions that the French caricaturists of the 
Gavarni school pour ceaseless scorn and con- 
| tempt. As I write these lines my eyes fall 
| upon one of the last numbers of a comic 
|sheet published in Paris, on the first page 
| of which there is a picture which illustrates 
| this propensity. A dissolute-looking wom- 
| an, smoking a cigarette, is conversing with 
|a boy in buttons who has applied for a 
| place in her household. ‘“ How old are you ?” 
she asks. “Eleven, madame.” “And your 
name?” “Joseph.” Upon this innocent r- 
| ply the woman makes a comment which is 
| truly comic, but very Gavarnian: “So young, 
| and already he calls himself Joseph !” 

Among the heaps of albums to be found 
in a French collection we turn with partic- 
ular curiosity to those which satirize the 
child life of France. Gavarni’s celebrated 
series of Enfants Terribles has gone round 
the world, and called forth child satire in 
many lands. The presence of children in 
his pictures does not long divert this artist 
from his ruling theme. One of his terrible 
children, a boy of four, prattles innocently 
to his mother in this strain: “ Nurse is go- 
ing to get up very early now that you have 
come home, mamma. Goodness! while you 
were in the country she always had her 
breakfast in bed, and it was papa who took 
in the milk and lighted the fire. But wasn’t 
the coffee jolly sweet, though!” Another 
alarming boy of the same age, who is climb- 
ing up his father’s chair and wearing his 
father’s hat, all so merry and innocent, dis- 
courses thus to the petrified author of his 
being : “Whois Mr. Albert? Oh, he is a gen- 
tleman belonging to the Jardin des Plantes, 
who comes every day to explain the animals 
to mamma; a large man with mustaches, 
whom you don’t know. He didn’t come to- 
day until after they had shut up the monk- 





























eys. You ought to have 
seen how nicely mamma 
entertained him. Oh 
dear!” (discovering a 
bald place on papa’s 
pate) “you have hardly 
any hair upon the top of 
your head, papa!” Ina 
third picture both par- 
ents are exhibited seat- 
ed side by side upon a 
sofa, and the terrible 
boy addresses his moth- 
er thus: “ Mamma, isn’t 
that little mustache 
comb which Cornelia 
found in your bedroom 
this morning for me?” 
Another sketch shows 
us father, mother, and 
terrible boy taking a 
walk in the streets of 
Paris. A dandy, in the 
likeness of Gavarni him- 
self, goes by, with his 
cane in his mouth, and 
his face fixed so as to 
seem not to see them. 
But the boy sees him, 
and bawls to his moth- 
er: “Mamma! mamma! 
that Monsieur du Lux- 
embourg!—you know 
him—the one you said 
was such a great friend 
to papa—he has gone 


by without saluting! I suppose the rea- | 


son is, he don’t know how to behave.” 
Another picture presents to view a little 
girl seated on a garden bench eating nuts, 
and talking to a young man: “The rose 
which you gave to mamma?” “Yes, yes.” 
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A POULTIOK FOR TWO—SYMPATHY AND ECONOMY.—FROM ‘IMPRESSIONS DE 


MENAGE.”—BY GAVARNI. 


It is thus that the first caricaturist of 
France “utilized” the innocence of child- 


| hood when Louis Philippe was King of the 
| French. 


There is a later series by Randon, entitled, 


| Messieurs nos Fils et Mesdemoiselles nos Filles, 
“The one you nearly broke your neck in | 


which exhibits other varieties of French 


getting? Let me see. Oh, my cousin Nat | childhood, some of which are inconceivable 
stuck it in the tail of Matthew’s donkey. | to persons not of the “Latin race.” It has 


How mamma did laugh! Got any more | 


nuts?” The same appalling girl imparts a 
family secret to her tutor: “‘Mamma wrote 





been said that in America there are no lon- 
ger any children; but nowhere among us 
are there young human beings who could 


to M. Prosper, and papa read the letter. | suggest even the burlesque of precocity such 
Oh, wasn’t papa angry, though! And all|as M. Randon presents to us. We have no 


because she had spelled a word wrong.” A | 


mother hearing a little girl say the cate- 
chism is a subject which one would sup- 
pose was not available for the purposes of a 
Gavarni, but he finds even that suggestive. 
“Come, now, pay attention. What must we 
do when we have sinned (péché)?” To 
which the terrible child replies, playing un- 
consciously upon the word péché (sinned), 
which does not differ in sound from péché 
(fished), “When we have péché? Wait a 
moment. Oh! we go back to the White 
House with all the fish in the basket, which 
my nurse eats with Landerneau. He is a 
big soldier who has white marks upon his 
sleeve. And I eat my share, let me tell you!” 





boys of ten who go privately to the hero of 
a billiard “tournament” and request him 
with the politest gravity, cap in hand, to 
“put him up to some points of the game 
for his exclusive use.” We have no boys 
of eight who stand with folded arms be- 
fore a sobbing girl of seven and address her 
in words like these: “ Be reasonable, then, 
Amelia. The devil! People can’t be al- 
ways loving one another.” We have no er- 
rand-boys of eight who offer their services 
to a young gentleman thus: “ For delivering 
a note on the sly, or getting a bouquet into 
the right hands, monsieur can trust to me. 
I am used to little affairs of that kind, and 
I am as silent as the tomb.” We have no 
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PARISIAN “ 


“Captain, I am here to ask your permission to fight a duel.” 


“What for, and with whom ?” 


“With Saladin, the trumpeter, who has so far forgotten himself 
as to call me a moucheron” (little fly).—From Messieurs nos Fils et 
Mesdewvoiselles nos Filles.—By Ranvon, Paris. 








8HOO, FLY!” 





father, would place one hand 
upon his heart, and lift the 
other on high, and say, “ Papa, 
by all that I hold dearest, by 
my honor, by your ashes, by 
any thing you like, I swear to 
change my conduct!” All these 
things are so remote from our 
habit that the wildest artist 
could not conceive of them as 
passable caricature. 

* The opprobrious words in use 
among French boys would not 
strike the boys of New York 
or London as being very exas- 
perating. M. Randon gives us 
an imaginary conversation be- 
tween a very small trumpeter 
in gorgeous uniform and a 
gamin of the street. Literally 
translated it would read thus, 
“Look out, little fly, or you 
will get yourself crushed.” To 
which the street boy replies, 
“Descend, then, species of 
toad: I will make you see what 
a little fly is!” On the other 
hand, if we may believe M. 
Randon, French boys of a very 
tender age consider themselves 
subject to the code of honor, 
and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to accept a challenge to 
mortal combat. A soldier of 
ten years appears in one of 
this series with his arm in a 
sling, and he explains the cir- 
cumstance to his military com- 


little boys in belt and apron who say to a| rade of the same age: “It’s all a sham, my 


bearded veteran of half a dozen wars: “You | dear. 


don’t know your happiness. 
For my part, give me a beard 
as long as yours, and not a 
woman in the world should 
resist me!” We have no lit- 
tle boys who in the midst of 
a fight with fists, one having 
a black eye and the other a 
bloody nose, would pause to 
say: “At least we don’t fight 
for money, like the English. 
It is for glory that we fight.” 
We have no little boys who, 
on starting for a ride, wave 
aside the admonitions of the 
groom by telling him that 
they know all about man- 
aging a horse, and what they 
want of him is simply to tell 
them where in the Bois they 
will be likely to meet most 
“Amazons.” No, nor in all 
the length and breadth of 
English-speaking lands can 
there be found a small boy 
who, on being lectured by his 





V’ll tell you the reason in strict con- 


THERE !—FROM “ ARITHMETIO ILLUSTRATED.”—BY CHAM. 
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fidence: it is to make a certain person of my 
acquaintance believe that I have fought for 
her.” The boys of France, it is evident, are 
nothing if not military. Most of the young 
veterans blasés exhibited in these albums 
are in uniform. 

An interesting relic of those years when 
Frenchmen still enjoyed some semblance of 
liberty to discuss subjects of national and 
European concern is Gavarni’s series of mas- 
terly sketches burlesquing the very idea of 
private citizens taking an interest in public 
affairs. This is accomplished by the device 
of giving to all the men who are talking 
politics countenances of comic stupidity. 
An idiot in a blouse says to an idiot in a 
coat, “ Poland, don’t you see, will never for- 
give your ingratitude!” An idiot in a night- 
cap says to an idiot bare-headed, with ludi- 


crous intensity, ‘“‘ And when you have taken | 


Lombardy, then what ?” 


Nothing can ex- | 


ceed the skill of the draughtsman of this se- | 


ries, except the perversity of the man, to 
whom no human activity seemed becoming 
unless its object was the lowest form of sen- 
sual pleasure. But the talent which he dis- 
played in this album was immense. It was, 
if I may say s0, frightful ; for there is noth- 
ing in our modern life so alarming as the 
power which reckless and dissolute talent 
has to make virtuous life seem provincial 
and ridiculous, vicious life graceful and met- 
ropolitan. 

During the twenty years of Louis Napo- 


leon, political caricature being extinguish- | 
ed, France was inundated with diluted Ga- 


varni. Any wretch who drew or wrote for 
the penny almanacs, sweltering in his Man- 
sard on a frane a day, could produce a cer- 
tain effect by representing the elegant life 
of his country, of which he knew nothing, 
to be corrupt and sensual. Pick up one of 
these precious works blindfold, open it at 
random, and you will be almost certain to 
light upon some penny-a-line calumny of 
French existence, with a suitable picture 
annexed. I have just done so. The Alma- 
nach Comique for 1869, its twenty-eighth year, 
lies open before me at the page devoted to 
the month of August. 
picture of a loosely dressed woman gazing 
fondly upon a large full purse suspended 


| expenditures of the twelve months.” 
My eye falls upon a | 


upon the end of a walking-stick, and under- | 


neath are the words, “ Elle ne tarde pas a se 
réapprivoiser.” 


She does not delay to retame | 


TWO ATTITUDES, 

“With your air of romantic melancholy, you could 
succeed with some women.. For my part, I make my 
conquests with drums beating and matches lighted.” 
—From Messieurs nos Fils et Mesdemoiselles nos Filles, 
—By Rannpon, Paris. 
moiselle. The transit between those two 
places is accomplished per omnibus in an 
hour. That is very convenient. Breakfast 
with Mademoiselle; dine with Madame. This 
double existence is very expensive, but as it 
is the most common, we are compelled to ex- 
amine it in order to establish a basis for the 
Is it 
not obvious that this was “evolved?” Does 
it not smell of a garlicky Mansard? And 
have not all modern communities a common 
interest in discrediting anonymous calum- 
ny? It were as unjust, doubtless, to judge 
the frugal people of France by the comic 


herself, the verb being the one applied to | annuals as the good-natured people of En- 


wild beasts. There is even a subtle devil- 
try in the ré, implying that she has rebelled 


gland by the Saturday Review. 
It is evident, too, that the French have a 


against her destiny, but is easily enough | totally different conception from ourselves 


brought to terms by a bribe. 


The reading | of what is fit and unfit to be uttered. They 


matter for the month consists of the follow- | ridicule our squeamishness; westand amazed 
ing brief essay, entitled August—the Vir-| at theirindelicacy. Voltaire, who could read 
gin: “How to go for a month to the sea-| his Pucelle to the Queen of Prussia, her young 
shore during the worst of the dog-days.| daughter being also present and seen to be 
Hire a chalet at Cabourg for Madame, and | listening, was astounded in London at the 
a cottage on the beach of Trouville for Made- | monstrous indecency of Othello ; and English 
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people of the same generation were aghast at 
the license of the Parisian stage. M. Marce- 
lin, a popular French caricaturist of to- 
day, dedicates an album containing thirty 


pictures of what he styles Un certain Monde | 


to his mother! We must not judge the pro- 
ductions of such a people by standards 
drawn from other than “ Latin” sources. 
Among the comic artists who began their 
career in Louis Philippe’s time, under the 
inspiration of Philipon and Daumier, was a 
son of the Comte de Noé, or, as we might 
express it, Count Noah, a peer of France 
when there were peers of France. Amédée 
de Noé, catching the spirit of caricature 
while he was still a boy (he was but thir- 
teen when Le Charivavi was started), soon 
made his pseudonym, Cham, familiar to Par- 
is. Cham being French for Shem, it was a 
happy way of designating a son of Count 
Noah. From that time to the present hour 
Cham has continued to amuse his country- 
men, pouring forth torrents of sketches, 
which usually have the merit of being harm- 
less, and are generally good enough to call 
up a smile upon a face not too stiffly wrin- 
kled with the cares of life. 


prolific of comic ideas as George Cruikshank, 
but his pictures are now too rudely execu- 
ted to serve any but the most momentary 
When a comic album containing 
sixty-one pictures by Cham is sold in Paris 
for about twelve cents of our currency, the | 
artist can not bestow much time or pains 


purpose. 


upon his work. The comic almanac quoted 


TUR DEN OF LIONS AT THE OPKRA,.—FROM “ LES 


He is almost as | 
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above, containing 183 pages and seventy pic- 
tures, costs the retail purchaser ten cents. 

Gustave Doré, now so renowned, came 
from Strasburg to Paris in 1845, a boy of 
| thirteen, and made his first essays in art, 
three years after, as a caricaturist in the 
| Journal pour Rire. But while he scratched 
trash for his dinner, he reserved his better 
hours for the serious pursuit of art, which, 
jin just ten years, delivered him from a 
| vocation in which he could never have 
| taken pleasure. His great subsequent ce- 
| lebrity has caused the publication of several 
volumes of his comie work. It abounds in 
striking ideas, but the pictures were exe- 
|cuted with headlong haste, to gratify a 
| transient public feeling, and keep the artist’s 
| pot boiling. His-series exhibiting the Dif- 
| ferent Publics of Paris is full of pregnant 
| suggestions, and there are happy thoughts 
| even in his Histoire de la Sainte Russie, a 
| series published during the Crimean war, 
though most of the work is crude and hasty 
beyond belief. 

In looking over the volumes of recent 
| French caricature we discover that a con- 
siderable number of English words have be- 
| come domesticated in France. France hav- 
| ing given us the words of the theatre and 
the restaurant, has adopted in return sevy- 
| 


eral English words relating to out-of-door 
exercises: Turf, ring, steeple-chase, box (in 
a stable), jockey, jockey-club, betting, bet- 
ting-book, handicap, race, racer, four-in- 
hand, mail-coach, sport, tilbury, dog-cart, 


DIFFERENTS PUBLIOS DE PARIS.”—BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
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tandem, pickpocket, and re- 
volver. Rosbif, bifstek, and 
“choppe” have long been fa- 
miliar. “ Milord” is no longer 
exclusively used to designate 
a sumptuous Englishman, but 
is applied to any one who ex- 
pends money ostentatiously. 
Gentleman, dandy, dandyism, 
flirt, flirtation, puff, cockney, 
and cocktail are words that 
would be recognized by most 
Parisians. A French writer 
quotes the phrase “hero of 
two hemispheres,” applied to 
Lafayette, as a specimen of 
the “puff” superlative. Othel- 
lo has become synonymous 
with jealous man, and the 
sentence, “That is the ques- 
tion,” from Hamlet, seems to 
have acquired currency in 
France. Cab, abbreviated a 
century ago from the French 
(cabriolet), has been brought 
back to Paris, like the head 
of a fugitive decapitated in 
exile. . 
Therecenteventsin France, 
beginning with the outbreak 
of the war with Prussia, have 
elicited countless caricatures 
and series of caricatures. The 
downfall of the “empire,” as 
it was called, gave the carica- 
turists an opportunity of ven- 
geance which they improved. 
A citizen of New York pos- 
a collection of one 
thousand satirical pictures 
published in Paris during the war and under 
the Commune. A people who submit to a 


sesses 


despised usurper are not likely to be moder- | 
ate or decent in the expression of their con- 


tempt when, at length, the tyrant is no lon- 
ger to be feared. It was but natural that 


the French court should insult the remains | 
of Louis XIV., to whom living it had paid | 


honors all but divine; for it is only strength 


and valor that know how to be either mag- | 


nanimous or dignified in the moment of de- 
liverance. Many of the people of Paris, 
when they heard of the ridiculous termina- 
tion near Sedan of the odious fiction called 


The Empire, behaved like boys just rid of a | 


school-master whom they have long detest- 
ed and obeyed. Of course they seized the 


chalk and covered all the blackboards with | 


monstrous pictures of the tyrant. The flight 


of his wife soon after called forth many scan- | 


dalous sketches similar to those which dis- 
graced Paris when Marie Antoinette was in 
prison awaiting the execution of her hus- 
band and her own trial. Many of these bur- 
lesques, however, were fair and legitimate. 
The specimen given on the next page, en- 
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THE VULTURE.—FROM “*LA MENAGERIE IMPERIALF,” 1871. 


| titled “ Partant pour la Syrie,” which ap- 
| peared soon after the departure of Eugénie 
and her advisers, was a genuine hit. It 
was exhibited in every window, and sold 
wherever in France the victorious Germans 
were not. A member of the American le- 
gation, amidst the rushing tide of exciting 
events and topics, chanced to save a copy, 
from which it is here reduced. 

Among the “albums” of siege sketches we 
come upon one executed by the veterans 
Cham and Daumier, the same Henri Dau- 
mier whom Louis Philippe imprisoned and 
| Thackeray praised forty years ago. In this 
collection we see Parisian ladies, in view of 
| the expected bombardment, bundled up in 
| huge bags of cotton, leading lap-dogs pro- 
tected in the same manner. An ugly Prus- 
| sian touches off a bomb aimed at the chil- 
dren in the Jardin du Luxembourg. King 
William decorates crutches and wooden legs 
| as “ New-Year’s presents for his people.” An 
| apothecary sells a plaster “ warranted to pre- 
| vent wounds, provided the wearer never 
|leaves his house.” A workman goes to 
{church for the first time in his life, and 














Badinguet. Eugénie. Gen. Fleury. Pietri. 


Rouher. Maupas. Persigny. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE.—PUBLISHED IN PARIS AFTER THE FLIGHT OF EUGENIE, 


gives as a reason for so unworkmanlike a 
proceeding that “a man don’t have to stand 
in line for the blessed bread.” A volunteer 
goes on a sortie with a pillow under his 
waistcoat “to show the enemy that we have 
plenty of provisions.” All these are by the 
festive Cham. 

Daumier does not jest. He seems to have 
felt that Louis Napoleon, like a child-mur- 
derer, was a person far beneath carica- 
ture—a creature only fit to be destroyed 
and hurried out of sight and thought for- 
ever. ° Amidst the dreary horrors of the 
siege, Henri Daumier could only think of 
its mean and guilty cause. One of his few 
pictures in this collection is a row of four 
vaults, the first bearing the inscription, 
‘Died on the Boulevard Montmartre, De- 
cember 2, 1851;” the second, “ Died at Cay- 
enne ;” the third, “ Died at Lambessa;” the 
fourth, “Died at Sedan, 1870.” But even 
then Daumier, true to the vocation of a pa- 
triotic artist, dared to remind his country- 
men that it was they who had reigned in the 
guise of the usurper. A wild female figure 





standing on a field of battle points with one 
hand to the dead, and with the other to a 
vase filled with ballots, on which is printed 
the word Oul. She cries, “ These killed those!” 

During the Commune the walls of Paris 
were again covered with drawings and lith- 
ographs of the character which Frenchmen 
produce after long periods of repression: 
Louis Napoleon crucified between the two 
thieves, Bismarck and King William ; Thiers 
in the pillory covered and surrounded with 
opprobrious inscriptions ; Thiers, Favre, and 
M‘Mahon placidly looking down from a lux- 
urious upper room upon a slain mother and 
child ghastly with blood and wounds; land- 
lords, lean and hungry, begging for bread, 
while fat and rosy laborers bask idly in the 
sun; little boy Paris smashing his play- 
things (Trochu, Gambetta, and Rochefort) 
and crying for the moon; “ Paris eating a 
general a day ;” Queen Victoria in conster- 
nation trying to stamp out the horrid cen- 
tipede, International, while “ Monsieur John 
Boule, Esquire,” stands near with the ha- 
beas corpus act in his hand; naked France 








pressing Rochefort to her bosom; and hun- | 
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France has adopted the system of suppress- 


dreds more, describable and indescribable, | ing political, while permitting abominable, 


but equally striking. 


caricature. Nothing in the way of pictorial 


And now, once more, after so many proofs | burlesque can be too vile for the censure to 


of its fatal impolicy, the government of 


pass. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


PASTURAGE. 


FF\HERE has been no specialty of agri- 

culture that has recently made such 
marked progress, both in extent of produc- 
tion and in improvement of practice, as the 
branch which begins with the culture of 
fragrant grasses in the pasture, gathers this 
sweetness in the veins of the milk-produc- 
ing animal, draws it therefrom as one draws 
the spirit of the grape from the wine-press, 
tosses it about in carefully arranged tem- 
peratures and with ingeniously contrived 


machinery, stores it in a package, as nature | 


fills an egg, and places it at length in a sil- 


ver dish upon a city table—bringing to the | 


city-bound Mohammed the very substance 
and fresh fragrance of the mountain. Such 
is the service of the dairy-man, such his 
claim to popular consideration. But it is 
not for this that popular attention is in- 
vited to his work. It is rather because of 
the inherent interest of the methods which 
he has devised, the almost scientific perfec- 
tion of his system, and the extent of his in- 
dustry, which commands consideration by 
its very greatness, that this, the first com- 
prehensive showing of dairy facts and meth- 
ods in a popular magazine, is undertaken. 
It is hardly half a century since dairying, 
as a distinct specialty in agriculture, began 


in this country. Before that, of course, 
there was the old-time churning in farm- 
houses, and there was the rude curdling 
and ruder pressing in which our grand- 
mothers achieved a gossipy reputation. 
There was the early trade system by which 
a tub of butter or a queer little cheese was 
bartered for coffee or calico at the country 
store. But these were the blossoms of that 
early agriculture ; no one had thought of 
them as roots or branches. After a few 
years the willingness with which cheese 
was taken by the country dealers, and the 
natural adaptation of the country for the 
pasture, led naturally to the gradual in- 
crease of the amount of cheese. It began 
to be apparent that the men who sold 
cheese had fuller purses than they who 
toiled in grain fields, and profit, the great- 
est incentive to production, began to im- 
part to the hills of Herkimer County that 
distinctive characteristic of a dairy region, 
a continuous verdure. And yet men re- 
garded the newly found road to wealth 
with doubt and suspicion. It was altogeth- 
|er new. It seemed broad and smooth, but 
no one could tell whither it led or how soon 
{the men who set out upon it might be 
forced to return and take again the turn- 
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pike which years had hardened into safety. 
The great fear was of an oversupply. It 
was the croaker’s harvest-time. Heads 
were shaken ominously, and so wide-spread 
was the distrust that he was accounted the 
wisest whose head was best balanced on its 
pivot. Progress was slow but certain, for 
the demand continued. Professor Willard, 
in his admirable volume on the practices of 
dairy husbandry, places the date at which 
dairying became quite general in the towns 


of Herkimer County north of the Mohawk | 
“Up to this time and for) 


River at 1830. 
several years later,” says Mr. Willard, “little 
or no cheese was shipped to Europe. It 
was not considered fit for market until fall 
or winter. 
and peddled in the home market at from 
five to eight cents per pound. All the oper- 
ations of the dairy were rude and undevel- 
oped; the herds were milked in the open 
yard; the curds were worked in tubs, and 
pressed in log presses. Every thing was 
done by guess, and there was no order, no 
system, and no science in conducting opera- 
tions.” 

Soon after 1830 this condition of affairs 
began to pass away. 


vestment. 
dotted with dairy-houses as with corn-cribs. 


These were for the most part simple, unpre- | 
tentious, one-story structures, distinguish- 
able from the other out-buildings by the 
closely battened cracks and_ protruding 


stove-pipe. The apparatus was simple and 
rude, and the system of manufacture a fam- 
ily secret, imparted with wise looks and 
oracular phrase. Skill was vested in intu- 
ition; it was the maiden’s dower, the ma- 
tron’s pride. The result of its exercise was 
a competence, in many cases without the 
strength to enjoy it. The work was severe 
and incessant. The dairy-men of Herkimer 
and surrounding counties were more pros- 
perous than agriculturists generally during 
the thirty years of “farm-dairying,” but 
their life was hard and their cares intense. 
It was during this period of severe applica- 
tion and large rewards that Herkimer Coun- 
ty achieved that reputation for fancy cheese 
which is still her traditional right. 

While this system of individual dairying 
was at its height there was, by chance, a 
convenient arrangement invented in Oneida 
County which in due time revolutionized the 
system of cheese manufacture, and has given 
the history of agriculture that method which 
is known as “the American system of asso- 
ciated dairying.” As in the case of many 
an important innovation upon established 
customs, the inventor builded more wisely 
than he knew. Jesse Williams owned, in 
1851, a private establishment for cheese- 


It was packed in rough casks, | 


The profits gained | 
from the business enabled the dairy-men to | 
improve their facilities, and the enduring | 
features which it assumed led to freer in-| 
The face of the county became | 
| cation of his method. 


making near Rome, in Oneida County, New 
York. He had achieved a reputation as a 
manufacturer of the best quality of cheese, 
To him, as to many others, this reputation 
was a direct money value upon the market. 
He could make a contract for a better price 
than others, and the demand for his cheese 
was greater than the supply. In the spring 
of 1851 one of Jesse Williams’s sons was mar- 
ried and went to live upon a dairy-farm near 
his father’s. The cheese from this farm Mr. 
Williams contracted at the same price as his 
own, but there was a necessity that it should 
be of the same quality. This was the quan- 
dary: how can the cheese be alike when the 
father is a skilled manufacturer and the son 
is not? This was the question which Mr. 
Williams had to answer. It first occurred 


| to him that he could go each day to his 


son’s dairy-house and try to impart to his 
son his own skillin manipulation. But this 
involved a great deal of trouble; and Mr. 
Williams’s second thought was the princi- 
ple of associated dairying, which will make 


| hisname endure. It was a happy thought— 
| happy in its exceeding simplicity and in its 


fitness for universal application, as events 
have proved. Mr. Williams could not go 
to the milk; the milk must be brought to 
him. The success which he attained in his 
venture was the key-note of the success 
which has been gained by the wide appli- 
Skill can not act in 
many places at the same time, but skill is 
powerful over masses of material; one large 
establishment occasions less labor and ex- 
pense than a dozen small ones, each doing 
one-twelfth of its work; all supplies are 
cheaper at wholesale. These are some of 
the advantages which have led to the wide 
adoption of the American factory system. 
They were not perceived at once. For three 
years Mr. Williams and those who brought 
milk to him profited by them. During the 
next five years only three or four establish- 
ments were erected each year. Since that 
time the growth has been rapid. In the 
year 1866 there were more than 500 factories 
in operation in New York State. The appre- 
ciation of the advantages of the factory sys- 
tem gave, at length, a marvelous impulse to 
the dairy industry. Cheese-making, which 
was once monopolized by the rich counties 


|of Central New York, is now a flourishing 


specialty in half a dozen regions of the 
State. It has pushed westward, shaping 
the productive ability of the Western Re- 
serve, finding favoring conditions for growth 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa, 
and gathering groups of dairies in almost 
every other Western State. It is just now 
spreading anew in Pennsylvania. To the 
eastward, Massachusetts and Vermont have 
given it heartiest welcome, and Maine, youn- 
gest of the dairy regions, promises to exert 
an influence upon the supply. 











WILLIAMS'S ORIGINAL FACTORY. 


When the abolition of the reciprocity is a concentrated food of great sustaining 
with Canada threw the Canadians upon power. With his thick slices of bread-and- 
their own dairy resources, the development cheese and pots of beer, the English me- 
there was sudden and extended. In 1873} chanic and common laborer can laugh at the 
Canada manufactured 20,000,000 pounds of | elevation of prices which has come to butch- 
cheese by the American method, and is now | ers’ supplies. The English demand for im- 
our strongest rival in the English markets. | ported cheese is constantly increasing. This 
The American factory system has obtained is the surety of the American dairy-men’s 
an enduring foot-hold in England, where | success. The amount consumed in this 
an American, Mr. Schermerhorn, of Oneida | country is but a fraction of the annual pro- 
County, was employed by English dairy-men | duction. No better indication of the growth 
to instruct them in its practice. It has been | of the industry, and the increasing amounts 
introduced upon the continent of Europe,| which England has taken during recent 
and the latest tidings of its progress is that | years, can be obtained than in the follow- 
Russia has sent emissaries to borrow from | ing table, which gives the annual receipts 
England the associated idea which we im- | from the interior and exports at New York 
planted. The simple contrivance of the | city, which is the one great distributing 
Oneida County farmer of 1851 has repro- | cheese centre of this country : 
duced itself in at least five thousand estab- | 
lishments, calling to its uses an aggregate | | 
capital of at least twenty-five millions of | | 1863) 
dollars for working facilities alone, and 
placing each year upon the markets of the 
world a manufactured product worth one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
the system is not yet twenty-five years old.| The continued increase in cheese produc- 
When these facts are borne in mind, the site | tion and export is plainly shown in these 
and building of the first cheese factory be- | records of the New York trade for the last 
come vested with a deep historic interest. | twelve years. A box of cheese will weigh, 
The landscape is not striking, but it is the | on an average, sixty pounds. 
home of an idea which is encompassing the | The census figures concerning the amount 





Years.| Rec eipts. | Exports. Years Receipts Exports. 

| Boxes. | Pounds. |{ 
281,318 | 38,577,357 
253,303 | 48,894,502 
283,828 | 39,378,448 


731,740 | 38,381,340 


Boxes. 


1,338,305 


Pounds, 
48,675,610 
56,782,543 | 
68,732,523 | 
66,757,402 | 
89,477,483 
96,834,691 


1869 
1870 
1871 
187z 
1873 
| 46,350,074 || 1874 


864 | 
1865 
| 1866 | 
| 1867 |1,264,904 | 55,349,244 
1868 | 1,108,627 


And | r 


2,007,663 
2,204,493 


> 





world. The building in which Mr. Williams 
embodied his idea in practice is the oldest 
of the structures which now occupy the 
original site. It is thrown into the shade 
by the more pretentious buildings of the 
“Rome Association Cheese Factory,” which 
is an outgrowth from it. 

Under the impulse of the factory system, 
cheese-making has become one of the lead- 
ing industries of this country. Capital and 
labor have been drawn to it, and the growth 
is still in progress. The opportunity has 
been in the English demand for the product. 
Cheese is the English laborer’s meat. It 


|of butter produced in this country are re- 
| garded as defective by all in the trade. The 
best estimate of the annual production is 
| that furnished by a committee of the lead- 
}ing merchants of the New York Butter and 
| Cheese Exchange. They place the amount 
at 1,440,000,000 pounds a year. It is inter- 
| esting to note the steps by which this esti- 
mate was attained. The committee believe 
that 5,000,000 of our population consume 
| one pound each per week ; 10,000,000, three- 
|fourths of a pound; 10,000,000, one - half 
of a pound; 10,000,000, one-quarter of a 
pound. Thus 35,000,000 people would con- 
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sume 1,040,000,000 pounds each year for ta- 
ble use, and one-third as much for culinary 
purposes. This leaves 9,000,000 of our pop- 
ulation as non-consumers. The exports of 
butter are 53,333,333 pounds, and this, added 
to the consumption, makes the annual pro- 
duction 1,440,000,000 pounds. 

The process of dairy manufacture begins 
in the pasture. From this point onward 
until the finished product is placed upon 
the market the steps are such as require in- 
telligence and skill, and prosper according 
to the degree in which they are applied. | 
Every one knows that cows eat grass, and | 
that man, when he draws the milk, turns to 
his own uses the rich fluid which nature de- | 
signed for the nourishment of the calf. 
Thus the dairy-man obtains his material, | 
but he does not pass even this first step 
unquestioned. He gives thought to his pas- 
tures. If the natural grasses are not abun- 
dant, he introduces new seed. Each year 
large quantities of seed are imported for 
this purpose. Pastures should be continu- 
ous. The grasses which spring first in the | 
spring-time and those which linger latest 
in the autumn must be interwoven in the 
turf, that during each of the summer months 
the cows may regale themselves upon fresh 
verdure. Different conditions of soil de-| 
mand different methods of pasture culture. | 
There are pastures in Herkimer and Oneida 
counties which have not parted with their! 
sod since the first clearing. For sixty years | 
or more the cows have wandered over them, | 
and still no fields in the country can sur- | 
pass them in the sweetness and richness of 
the forage. On the other hand, there are 
light soils which will not sustain the endur- | 
ing turf, and upon these breaking up and | 
reseeding must recur at intervals. The | 
question of the treatment of pasture lands 
is now one of the uppermost in dairy dis- 
cussions. The cheese-making dairy-man de- 
mands quantity of milk; the butter-maker | 
is most profited by quality. Do the newer | 
fields, with their ranker growths of grass, | 
yield more milk? and do the old, clones | 

| 


knitted turfs tend rather to richness, sweet- 

ness, and quality? Such intricate questions | 
as these the dairy-man finds at the very foun- | 
dations of his business. And in the selection 
of his herd, his milk-making machinery, are 
involved questions which call for the exer- | 


cise of the best. judgment and keenest ob- 
servation. Is the trim little Jersey, with 
her little mess of milk charged with large 
oil globules, the best machine to manufac- 
ture the grasses of the butter-maker into a 
creamy milk? and is the larger Ayrshire, 
the Devon, the Holstein, better than the old 
“native” stock to furnish a milk rich in 
curd, and consequently better for the cheese- 
maker? These matters were little thought 
of when American dairying began, but now 





the stimulated production and awakened 


intelligence of the industry call for the de- 
cision of a hundred knotty points which seem 
to hold the keys of future progress and suc- 
cess. Botanists, chemists, and biologists 
find their latest discoveries seized upon and 
put to practical use by the dairy-men. The 


| capabilities of the industry invite much far- 


ther advancement in the way of a scientific 
explanation ofits practices. Already it has 
reached the limit of existing chemistry and 
other sciences which are approaching a so- 
lution of the mysteries of vital forces and 
conditions, and nothing in its processes is 
yet fully understood. Its guide is empiri- 
cism, tending each year gradually from the 
ill to the better significance of the term. But 


| the disposition of the American dairy-men is 


toward accurate knowledge and full under- 
standing. The proceedings of their winter 
conventions show this, and it is necessary 
to remember the disposition and spirit of 
the men as we come more fully to consider 
the materials and agencies which they util- 
ize in their practice. 

The dairy-man’s raw material is milk, and 
milk is a fluid of animal origin, varying, 


within certain limits, in the relative amounts 


of its component parts. It will be sufficient- 
ly accurate for our present purpose to say 
that one hundred parts of milk are composed 


| of eighty-seven and one-half parts of water, 


three and one-half parts of butter, three and 


BUTTER GLOBULES. 


one-eighth parts of caseine or pure curd, five 
and one-eighth parts of sugar, and less than 
one part of mineral matter. In new milk 
the composing parts are in a state of solu- 
tion, and all except the butter can be drawn 
from existing association only by agencies 
which change their form or composition. 
The butter is only held mechanically in the 
milk; it exists as an emulsion of oil and a 
heavier fluid, which is chiefly water and 
curd-forming material. When milk is ex- 
amined with a microscope the globules of 
oil are plainly seen floating in the liquor. 
It is the art of the butter-maker to collect 
these globules into a solid mass. He gener- 
ally waits for them to rise to the surface of 
the milk, which they do by virtue of their 
comparative lightness, and then shakes them 





about until they 
collect more close- 
ly, divest them- 
selves of all invest- 
ing material, and 
take a mass form 
in the substance 
known as butter. 
His process is me- 
chanical through- 
out. The cheese- 
maker’s process is 
different from the 
outset. His first 
step is to change 
the form of the 
substance he seeks. 
He attacks the ca- 
seine or curd-form- 
ing part of the milk. 
changes it from a 
liquid to a_ solid, 
and endeavors to 
effect the change 
in such a way that 
the subtle globules 
of oil shall be held 
prisoners by the 
closing bonds of 
solidity. Thus he 
aims to fasten up 


in the swiftly hardening curd that rich- 
ness and fragrance which are character- 
istics of the butter oil, and which impart to 


the curd qualities which make it desirable 
for food material. The cheese-maker’s op- 


| 


OUOLLECTING MILK. 


shelves is but the further and natural con- 
tinuation of the digestive process. Cheese 
is, then, in its best estate but milk partially 
digested. 

The practice of dairying is made up of a 


eration is complex and is mechanical, not | series of interesting steps, and is accomplish- 
in its essence, but only in his furnishing | ed with the aid of some of the most complex 
conditions for the action of agencies and | and delicate apparatus which the agricultur- 


forces which are as far above and beyond 


mechanics as they are beyond his under- | 


standing. And not beyond his understand- 
ing only, but beyond the advanced science 
of the day. For to procure the coagula- 
tion of the caseine of the milk, or as the 
dairy-men express it, “making the curd,” the 
cheese-maker pours into the milk a solution 
of rennet, which is obtained by soaking the 
stomach of a young calf in water or in whey, 
which dissolves from it the substance which 
enables the calf to do its own coagulation 
when the milk is taken into its living sys- 
tem. The cheese-maker transfers the di- 
gestive power from the stomach of the calf 
to his cheese-vat. Thus it appears how the 
cheese-maker’s agency is beyond his under- 
standing. The most advanced students of 
animal chemistry can not explain this di- 
gestive process. They have been able to 
imitate some of its transformations, but the 
philosophy of the process is beyond them. 
The use which the cheese-maker makes of 
this subtle power does not end with the first 
coagulation of the caseine. He believes it 


| 





ist has devised. Passing over the intricate 
questions of pasturage, and the breeding of 
sattle not only for milk, but for different 
qualities of milk, to which allusion has been 
made, we come to the drawing and manip- 
ulation of the milk after the cows have 
brought it from the pasture. Every dairy- 
farm has a dairy barn of greater or less ex- 
cellence. This barn is not only the winter 
habitation of the cow, but, as the system of 
soiling is gaining wider introduction, be- 
comes her summer residence as well. The 
dairy barn in its best estate is a large hand- 
some building, oblong, two stories high, 
smoothly finished and painted, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola. It generally has a 
basement extending its whole length and 
breadth, and here the cows are kept, stand- 
ing side by side in a long row, fastened by 
stanchions which close about each side of 
the neck, and allow up-and-down, but very 
little lateral, motion of the head. As one 
enters a dairy barn he sees a long row of 
horned heads, which calls to mind pictures 
of pillories. In this position the animals 


continues to act in the pressed cheese, and | pass nearly all the time in winter, half an 
that the enring of the cheeses upon the| hour or so being allowed for a run in the 
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yard in mild weather. The milking is done 
while the cows are in the stanchions. 

The dairy-maid going singing to the pas- 
ture with milk-stool and pail is either a 
myth or a tradition in the dairy regions. 
The milking is done chiefly by men, and 
amidst surroundings which suggest no po- 
etry. As each man fills his pail he carries 
it to the cam and pours it through a strain- 
er suspended two feet above the mouth of 
the can. The airing which the milk ob- 
tains by falling in thin streams from the 
high strainer has been found very effective 
in ridding it of a part of its animal heat 
and odor, which hasten its decay if not re- 
moved. When the herd is milked, the cans 
are started off for the factory at once, where 
the system of single delivery is practiced. 
Here we may find, perhaps, the traditional 
dairy-maid transmuted into the Jehu of the 
milk wagon, for very often we find the pride 
of the dairy-man’s family at the receiving 
door of the cheese factory. A more system- 
atic milk delivery is in vogue in many fac- 
tory neighborhoods. One man is employed 
to draw all the milk of patrons residing 
upon a single highway. Then each farm is 
furnished with a rude platform by the road- 
side, upon which the cans are placed to wait 
for the wagon of the man who “runs the 
milk route.” The man of the milk route is 
often a creature of peculiar mould, and his 
horses are remarkable neither for speed nor 
Of necessity he must be a creep- 


beauty. 
ing animal, for the milk is not better for 


muck shaking. His wagon is covered with 
a wide platform instead of a box, and the 
large cans are held by an encompassing 
rope. And yet the man of the route is a 
character in the neighborhood, and 
children run out to see him pass, as 
our grandfathers watched the old- 
time stage-coach. Sometimes he 
gathers milk at a distance of three 
or four miles from the factory, and 
then he is on the road at two o’clock 
in the morning on his first outward 
trip. 

At the receiving window of the 
cheese factory there arise questions 





which end sometimes in ill temper, sometimes 
in the courts of law. All is not milk which 
comes in cans, and all milk is not good milk. 
In this State there is a stringent law against 
watering milk or otherwise interfering with 
its natural quality. Sometimes the proof is 
easy, as when small fish are found in the 
can. Sometimes the proof is more difficult. 
Each factory man has an instrument for 
testing the weight of the milk as compared 
with the weight of water, and he has grad- 
uated glasses for showing the percentages 
of cream which rise. A patron found guilty 
of watering his milk is denied the privilege 
of the factory, and often has to pay dam- 
ages at law. Sometimes milk is spoiled 
by standing in the sun or being so closely 
covered that the animal odor can not es- 
cape. The cheese-maker must be able to 
discover this at omce, for one can may taint 
a whole vat as soon as it is introduced. 
Some makers claim to have olfactories so 
keen that they can detect a taint before 
the can is removed from the wagon. If 
the milk be satisfactory, the faucet of the 
weighing cam is opened, the milk flows 
through a long conductor into the cheese- 
vat, and the number of pounds is credited 
to the patron upon the factory milk book. 
As the fundamental idea of the American 
cheese - factory system is association, the 
early factories were generally built with 
capital subscribed by a neighborhood of 
dairy-men, who became stockholders in the 
property of buildings and apparatus. The 
amount of money required to build and 
equip a factory ranges from two to five 
thousand dollars, according to the number 
of cows kept upon the tributary farms. 
The range is very wide, 
some factories being 
constructed for three 
hundred cows, some for 
fifteen hundred. Of 
late the profit from 
manufacturing the 
milk has led many 
men to build private 
establishments, and 
the multiplication of 
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the factories has naturally reduced the 


| active canvas among the dairy-men, and, 
amounts of milk which each receives. 


The | throwing his results upon the market, en- 
spirit of competition between adjacent fac- | deavors to gain pledges of their support for 
tories is very strong, and each strives, by | the coming season. Generally speaking, the 
showing a high average return per pound | requisites for the establishment of a cheese 
of milk, to draw to its vats milk which | factory are the surety of a sufficient number 
usually seeks rival establishments. Dur- | of cows and an abundance of good water. 
ing the winter the factory man makes an | For the latter nothing is better than a gen- 
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|isa woman. The opposite extreme is a di- 
lapidated building with broken and whey- 
soaked floors, with an aroma tainting the 
surrounding air,and with a quality of cheese 
which the buyer turns from. 

One of the latest constructed and most 
perfectly arranged cheese manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the State, if not in the coun- 
try, is the “ Ridge Creamery,” located near 
the city of Rome, in Oneida County, New 
York, and owned by the “ American Dairy 
and Commercial Company of New York.” 
It embodies some of the latest and most ap- 
proved ideas in factory building. Its exte- 
rior is tastefully painted and adorned, and 
is an ornament to the neighborhood. We 
select from it such main features for illus- 
tration as are common to the cheese factory 
in general, adding thereto the arrangements 
for butter-making which are common to 
that branch of the industry as practiced in 
factories. 

The main room in the cheese factory is 

| the manufacturing-room, or “make-room,” 
the term in common acceptation. Here the 

| hard work of the factory is done. Here the 
| vats are located into which the milk is re- 
| ceived as it comes from the farms of the 
| neighborhood. 

The curing-room is generally a large, plain 
apartment furnished with long narrow ta- 

| bles, which in the busy season are covered 
with continuous rows of cheeses, each day’s 
“make” stenciled with the month and day. 
The walls are tight and the windows cur- 
tained. Arrangements are provided for 
heating, for an equable temperature is es- 

| sential in the curing. | 

The butter-room in a creamery, or the 
“churn-room,” as it is generally called in 

erous flowing spring, and this, if it be ac-| factories which make ;butter alone, is a 
cessibly located in a dairy region, is a thing | clean apartment furnished with large power 
for which large sums of money are frequent- | churns and machines for working the but- 
ly paid. | ter. The working is generally accomplished 

One meets an almost endless variety of | by a corrugated lever, which is pressed down 

structures and internal arrangement in a/| upon the butter, or rolled over it. Into this 
tour through the cheese factories of any room is brought the cream, and from it goes 
county or State. As might be expected, the | the butter, salted and packed for the market. 

oldest factories are the poorest in every| Many factories have living-rooms, which 
way. When the system began its hurried | are occupied during the spring, summer, and 
advance, it pressed into its service build-| fall months by the cheese-maker and family. 
ings which had served other useful pur-|In the best establishments there is a room 

poses. Bankrupt cooper shops and surplus | fer a small steam boiler and engine and a 

bari room, occasionally dilapidated country | store-room for general uses. 

stores, were transformed, and even deserted If one enters the make-room of a cheese 

churches substituted curd for catechism. | factory between eight and ten o’clock in the 

Many of these are still retained, patched morning, he is quite sure of finding the 

and enlarged to meet newer demands. But, cheese-maker at his vats. He is the ruling 

there has been a constant development in | power in the building, and his wife is next 
factory building, and some of the recent es- | to him in authority. Sometimes these rela- 
tablishments are models in useful architect-| tions are exactly reversed, for there are 
ure and convenient furnishing. Occasional-| many women who can manipulate the milk 
ly the visitor comes upon a factory fragrant | as well as men. The one possessing the 
as a meadow within, and surrounded with skill wields the sceptre and gains the high 
flowers and shrubs. In such a one there is | wages; the other submissively works under 
a family residing, and the genius of the place | orders. The average cheese-maker is a per- 
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personal appearance. His manner of greet- 
ing visitors depends in part, of course, upon 
his natural disposition, but in no small de- 
gree upon the condition of his make-room. 
If it is the morning after a thorough clean- 
ing of the premises, he is apt to be cordial | 
and pleased to see you. There is no point, | 
generally, concerning which the cheese- 
maker is so nervous as cleanliness. Milk is 
a most sensitive material. It gathers all 
odors, and these influence the quality of the 
product. 
factory should be sweet and clean. 
it is that the cheese-maker does not welcome 


you cordially when he is conscious that the | 
discipline of mop ind scrubbing-brush has | 


been relaxed. ‘The cheese-maker is educated 
far beyond the average agriculturist. 
reads closely all that appears in dairy news- 


papers and convention reports concerning | 


the sciences to which his industry is appeal- 
ing for more light. When he is not busy, he 
will talk intelligently of spores and mole- 
cules. His business leads him to exact ob- 
servation. He often watches for the changes 
which may result in his vats from a change 


of a single degree in temperature. The 
thermometer is his yard-stick. 
At about nine o’clock in the morning 


enough of the morning’s milk has arrived to 
begin the process of cheese-making in one 
of the vats. The night’s milk has been ly- 
ing in the vats since the previous evening, 
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son of considerable intelligence and of neat | 


It is a business necessity that the | 
Hence | 


He | 
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cooled by a stream of water running be- 
| tween the inner and outer surfaces of the 
| vat. The modern cheese-vat is quite a com- 
| plex apparatus. It is in reality a large 
| Square tin pan, holding in some cases six 
| hundred gallons, resting in a water-tight 
| wooden box mounted on six legs. Between 
the pan and the box there is a space filled 
| with water, in which steam-pipes circulate. 
| Nearly all cheese-making is thus done in 
| what chemists call a “water-bath.” This 
| is the case both in the steam-vats and the 
“self-heaters,” which are heated with a fire- 
cylinder running through the water-vat. 
When enough morning’s milk has been 
received to fill the vat, the cheese-maker 
turns the steam into the pipes. He watches 
the milk closely as it is heating, and plunges 
his thermometer into it frequently. While 
| it is heating slowly he pours into the milk 
a bright yellow coloring matter (annotto), 
| and stirs it in thoroughly. This gives the 
cheese its rich color, as most frequently seen 
|in the markets. When the milk reaches a 
temperature of eighty-four degrees, the ren- 
net is added, in the form of a whitish liquor, 
and the coagulation or separation of the 
curd from the whey begins. The time requi- 
| site to form a perfect curd depends upon the 
amount of rennet introduced: it may be in 
ten minutes or an hour, as the maker pleases. 
The milk begins to thicken gradually. It 
| becomes of the consistency of cream, then it 
assumes the characteristics of solidity. The 
white mass shrinks from the sides of the 
vat, and the yellowish whey gathers in the 
seams. At length, if the finger be insert- 
ed, the curd may be lifted a little ; it is te- 
nacious. When it has gained the proper 
toughness, the maker begins the process 
of “cutting the curd,” to facilitate the sep- 


| 
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aration of the whey. The curd knife is a 
compound instrument composed of a num- 
ber of fine cutting edges set half an inch 
apart, and varying in length. There is the 
“perpendicular knife,” in which the cutting 
edges are moved at right angles to the bot- 
tom of the vat, and the “horizontal knife,” 
in which they are parallel to it. “Cutting 
the curd” is an interesting operation. The 
eurd lies in a dense white mass. The per- 
pendicular knife is carefully inserted at the 
head of the vat, its long blades reaching 
from the top to the bottom of the curd. 
The maker walks by the side of the vat, 
pushing the knife through the mass. It 
then stands in smoothly cut white slabs 
half an inch in thickness. Next he works 
crosswise from side to side of the vat with 
the same instrument, and the curd still 
stands, but it is in slender square columns 


half an inch thick | 


and wide. Already 

the yellowish whey 

has appeared, flood- 

ing some parts of 

: the vat, but the 

i = ES curd is still visible. 
{| d Next the horizon- 
tal knife is intro- 

duced and drawn 

through the slen- 

der pillars, and the 

mass becomes re- 

duced through its 
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whole extent to the | 


form of half-inch 
cubes, like dice, and 
there is nothing to 


CURD KNIVES. be seen in the vat 


but a sea of yellow whey. Then begins 
another operation, known as “ cooking the 
curd.” More steam is admitted to the pipes, 
and the temperature is gradually raised to 
ninety-eight degrees. This is done very 
slowly, the range of time being from one to 
three hours with different makers. While 
the “ cooking” is in progress the curd must 
be frequently stirred to prevent baking at 
the bottom of the vat. This is done some- 


| times by hand, sometimes with a light wire 
| gridiron called an “agitator,” which is 


pushed under the curd and lifted, the ma- 
terial escaping in desiccated form. While 


| the heating is going on, the curd becomes 


sensibly sour. When the proper moment 
has arrived, the whey is drawn off, and 
the curd is heaped up to drain along the 
sides of the vat. The development of the 
acid continues so long as the heat is ap- 
plied, and one of the most important ques- 
tions in the whole process is the proper mo- 
ment to lift the curd from the vat. Each 
maker has a time of his own, and different 


_ times for different conditions which he may 


notice in the milk. He smells and tastes 
his curd as accurately as a cook tests her 
broth. He can not describe what he tastes 
or smells exactly, but there is something 
which is conclusive to his mind, and the 
curd is shoveled into the eurd-sink, which 
is a long box with a perforated bottom, 
through which the greater part of the whey 
held in the lumps of curd escapes. In the 
eurd-sink the curd, which has now a coarse, 
granular shape and rich color, is tossed 
about and aired and salted. The next is 
the final step in the manufacturing depart- 
ment. The eurd is dipped into a metallic 
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THE OUBING-ROUOM, 


ring lined with muslin, which becomes the 
bandage. It was the old plan to press each 
cheese in a wooden hoop by itself with a 
perpendicular screw. It is now possible to 
press a long row of cheeses by tightening a 
single serew. The apparatus is called a 
“gang press,” and when the cheese-maker 
has his curd tightened up in the press it is 
often well along toward evening, and the 
hard work of the day is over. The cheeses 
remain in the press until the next morning, 
when they are placed upon trucks and 
wheeled into the curing-room. 

Such is a general outline of the process of 
making cheese in a factory make-room. It 
is impossible to formulate the method ex- 
actly. Almost every step must be begun 
or arrested as the judgment of the maker 
dictates. There are so many mysterious 
forces at work in his material, so many in- 
fluences operating, and so diverse conditions 
resulting, that in any single case there must 
be a hasty diagnosis and an effective pre- 
scription. A little too great acidity devel- 
oped will make a cheese hard and give it a 
cracked surface, too little will make a cheese 
soft and unsafe to handle, unless a special 
market demands it. The maker must vary 
his process according to the season and the 
temperature, according to the richness of 
the milk and its purity or impurity. He 
has often to meet tendencies toward impuri- 
ty, which may be implanted and fostered on 
the farm, by conditions which arrest them 
and disguise their work. Two makers will 
talk of how such a vat “worked” as two 
doctors will consult about a patient. The 
cheese-maker must regulate his process ac- 
cording to the market which he wishes to 
please. Cheese made for the English trade 
is very different from that most popular 
in our groceries. And even in the English 
trade there are distinguishing marks be- 
tween the Liverpool, Manchester, and Lon- 
don demands. All these things demand that 


the cheese-maker be a man of skill and in- 
formation. His wages are those of a skilled 


| laborer ; and modern reformers should be 


pleased to know that women gain as high 
wages as men, and often lead the pay-rolls 
in establishments in which several men are 
also employed. 

When the cheese reaches the euring-room 
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TUE STREET OHEESK MARKET AT LITTLE FALLS, 


the process of ripening begins, and it is pro- | 
moted by carefully watched temperatures. | 
The time required to ripen a cheese may be 


regulated by the process of making, and it 
often depends, besides, upon the condition 
of the atmosphere. The time usually al- 
lowed is from twenty to thirty days, but 
during the summer of 1874 the makers in | 
some of the dairy counties fitted their cheese 
for market in ten days. This is done main- 
ly by the introduction of larger quantities | 
of rennet, the theory being that the diges- | 
tion of the curd is thereby accelerated. It 
may be said, however, that a cheese which 
an exporter will desire should remain three 
weeks on the shelves. While the cheeses 
are in the curing-room they are turned from 
side to side each day, and the surfaces rubbed 
over with grease. When a sale is made the 
boxing takes place, and early the next morn- 
ing half a dozen farmers’ teams may be seen 
at the factory loading up the “shipment” 
for carriage to the freight dépét. 

Some of the largest and best-furnished | 
milk manufacturing establishments in the | 
country are called “ creameries.” They dif- 
fer from the old orthodox cheese factories 
in the fact that both butter and cheese are 
made from the same milk. The operation | 
requires more machinery and a more com- 
plex establishment. The milk, as it is re- | 
ceived from the farmers, is poured into 
“coolers,” or deep pails, and placed in a 
“pool” or shallow cistern of running wa- 
ter until the cream rises. The cream is re- 
moved with a funnel-shaped dipper, which 


is pressed down into the cooler until the 
rich cream overflows its upper edge and fills 
it. This is the prevailing method of gath- 
ering the cream. There are other plans by 


| which the milk is set in large shallow pans, 


around which a stream of cool water runs. 


A still later arrangement is shown in the 


make-room of the Ridge Creamery, by which 
the cream is allowed to rise in the raised 
vats to the right, and the skim-milk is drawn 
thence directly to the cheese-vats below. 
The idea is the same in all—to gain the 


| cream for butter, and manufacture the bal- 


ance into cheese. Creamery butter is the 


| very finest grade of butter now made in 


large quantities in this country. In the 
New York market “creamery pails” occupy 


| the position once held by “ Orange County 


butter,” the latter having become a tradi- 
tional article because of the immense quanti- 
ties of milk and cream taken from those who 
formerly were butter-makers, and shipped 


each day to the New York milk dealers, 


As creamery butter meets such a profit- 
able demand, those dairy-men who have 


| been engaged in creamery practice have ob- 


tained the largest returns from their milk. 
For two or three years there has been a wide 
tendency toward the building of creameries, 


and the season of 1875 finds an increased 


number of them in operation. This growth 
has been fostered by the increased success 
which makers have attained in making a 
good, wholesome cheese from partially or 
wholly skimmed milk. The old-fashioned 
“skim cheese” is a drug in the market and 
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an embarrassment to the trade, but the mod- 
ern skimmed cheese approaches very closely 
to the full cream article. In this branch of 
the manufacture there is a tendency toward 
the introduction of novelties. Henry O. 
Freeman, of Chenango County, New York, 
has invented a method by which the curd 
from skimmed milk may be enriched by sub- 
stituting a cheaper oil for the cream which 
has been removed, and this process has 
been practiced with remarkable success in 
a number of establishments. The commer- 
cial problem involved in creamery practice 
issimple. The money received for the but- 
ter nearly equals the usual receipts from the 
milk, and the cheese returns are additional. 
So long as such a condition prevails, a tend- 
ency toward creameries may be expected, 
although the followers of the orthodox 
manufacture denounce it heartily. 

The business of dairying is twofold. Part 
first begins in the pasture and ends when the 
cheese is boxed; part second begins at the 
boxing and ends upon the dinner table. The 
former is manufacture; the latter, trade. 
The various phases of the trade in dairy 
products are of interest. In the factory 
associations the power to sell the cheese 
is vested in a single man, and he is gen- 
erally the best business man of the neigh- 
borhood. The salesmen of the different fac- 
tories meet the buyers from the distributing 
centres at a stated place once each week, 
and the cheese is bought and sold in large 


| quantities. These points of meeting are 
jcalled the interior markets. The oldest 
| cheese market in the United States is at 
| Little Falls, in Herkimer County. On Mon- 
day morning of each week from April to De- 
|cember one of the streets of this thriving 
| village is filled with wagons loaded with 
cheese boxed and ready for shipment. The 
| buyers go from load to load, lifting the 
covers and plunging their sharp steel “ tri- 
ers” into the cheese. Bids are made and 
“raised,” and a couple of hours are passed 
in bantering. Before noon generally the 
cheese has all changed hands, and is piled 
up on the platform of the freight-house wait- 
| ing for the regular “ cheese train” upon the 
| New York Central Railroad. This morning 
trade is, however, but a small part of the 
day’s business. The cheese thus sold is 
made in the few “private dairies” which 
have thus far withstood the tendency to- 
ward the factory system, and ranges in 
amount from five hundred to eight hun- 
dred boxes weekly. In the afternoon the 
great trade takes place. The salesmen of 
fifty to a hundred factories come upon the 
market and are met by New York dealers or 
| their purchasing agents. In this trade sel- 
dom any cheese is shown, the quality of each 
factory being known to the buyers either 
from examination at the factory or by the 
general reputation of the establishment. In 
1871 a “ Dairy-men’s Board of Trade” was es- 
tablished, and Hon. X. A. Willard elected 
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THE BUTTER AND OHEESE EXOHANGE IN NEW YORK—A HEAVY OPERATION. 


president. 
furnished by the citizens of Little Falls, and 
this is the head-quarters of the board. The 
room is provided with all the conveniences 
for business, but the men trading at Little 
Falls had become so accustomed to trading 
upon the street that the curb-stone still 
maintains a firm hold upon the traffic. The | 
trade is in large amount during the mid- | 
summer, sometimes 10,000 boxes, or 600,000 
pounds, $90,000 in value, being transferred 
at a single meeting. 

In 1871 there was also a Board of Trade | 
established in the city of Utica, in Oneida 
County, and T. D. Curtis was the first presi- 
dent. Before this time the trade had been 
done at Little Falls for all the region of Cen- 
tral New York. In 1874 the trade in Utica 
was quite equal to that at the pioneer mar- 
ket. There were no traditions in Utica, and 
the Board of Trade system of sale flourished 
from the outset. Accessible trade-rooms 
are occupied in Bagg’s Hotel. Each sales- 
man as he comes to the city records the 
amount of cheese he has for sale upon the | 
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| educated. 





register of the 
board. Upon the 
walls are bulletins 
giving the current 
values of cheese in 
Liverpool, London, 
New York and oth- 
er American cities, 
and the amounts re- 
ceived and exported 
during the preced- 
ing week. The state 
of the trade at every 
point is shown by 
the advices of the 
board. Buyers and 
salesmen are alike 
members of the or- 
ganization, but it is 
in essence a pro- 
ducers’ organization 
—a movement of 
producers to possess 


equal information 
with the men who 
buy from them. 


There is no other 
trade in agricultur- 
al products which 
has attained such a 
perfection of sys- 
tem as the trade in 
cheese. Upon this 
point the words of 
ex-Governor Hora- 
tio Seymour, presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Dairy-men’s As- 
sociation, will have 
due weight. In an 
address before the 


A very elegant trade-room was | Ninth Annual Dairy-men’s Convention Mr. 


Seymour said: “The blackboard in our 
Board of Trade rooms is a wonderful insti- 
tution. Upon it are recorded the prices of 
the world. In grain, cotton, and other prod- 
ucts the question is, What are they worth at 
the market where they are offered? In sell- 
ing cheese, however, it is asked, What is this 
worth in London? The cable, freights, and 
metropolitan prices all regulate sales. The 
reason of this is that the dairy-men are more 
perfectly organized. There is no other in- 
stance where men are educated as you are 
You are educated to the laws, 
habits, and wishes of other people. This 
intelligence is, therefore, more broad and 
varied than of any other agriculturist. I 
speak of this because it is a just source of 
congratulation in the present and pride in 
the future, and productive of hopes that the 
dairy interest will be the greatest in the 
country.” 

The cheese offered for sale upon the Uti- 


| ca market during the season of 1874 reached 


a value of two and three-quarter millions of 
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dollars, and at Little Falls the amount was 
similar. 
kets at half a dozen other points in New 
York State. At Elgin, Illinois, is the great 
dairy market of the Northwest. The tenden- 
cy is constantly toward an aggregation of 
producers at the recognized interior mar- 
kets, and each year Governor Seymour’s 
words concerning the intelligence of this 
class of our agricultural population become 
more true and wide of application. The 
general tendency toward a systematic trade 
in dairy products has achieved results in 
the metropolis as well as in the interior. 
New York city has been, since the begin- 
ning of the dairy industry, the great dis- 
tributing market for its productions. In 
1873 a movement which had been for some 
time agitated among the butter and cheese 
merchants operating upon the New York 
Produce Exchange culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Butter and Cheese Ex- 
change of New York. There were several 
reasons mooted for the existence of the new 
commercial organization. The ostensible 
advantage of the step was in its ability to 
remove a trade friction occasioned by a 
useless and expensive storage and transfer 
of agricultural productions, and for this 
purpose the new exchange was located in 
Stuart’s Building, at the corner of Green- 
wich and Reade streets, 
piers of the Hudson upon which the goods 
arriving from the interior are landed. The 
exchange was formally opened for business 
September 10, 1873, and Walter 8. Fairfield, 
Esq., was elected president. During the ses- 
sion of 1874 the Legislature of New York 
State granted the exchange a liberal char- 
ter. In its first annual report the organi- 
zation claimed to represent more than one 
hundred millions of the city’s commerce in 
agricultural products. Its meetings are 
held each week-day, and its daily quota- 
tions are printed in a trade circular known 
as the Commercial Record, which is regarded 
in the interior as the most trustworthy daily 
record published of current values for dairy 
productions. 


From the 1st of April to the 1st of De- | 


cember is the dairy-man’s time of action. 
On the farms the care of the soil, the gath- 
ering of his supply of hay, corn fodder, root 
crops, and other growths for the winter 
maintenance of the herd, the incessant milk- 
ings, the cultivation of a few small crops 
which he undertakes in connection with his 
dairy—all these occupy his attention and 
make him a busy man. 
a factory adds to his other employment a 
daily study of the market quotations and 
tendencies, and sharpens his wits by week- 
ly contact with the buyers upon the country 
markets. The treasurer of the factory as- 
sociation each time a sale is made with- 
draws from worrying his hired men, and 





There are also regular open mar- | 


adjacent to the | 


The salesman of | 


gathering about him the solitude of the 
“front-room” in the farm-house, scratches 
|his head and rubs his slate until he con- 
‘cludes that it has taken 944% pounds of 
|milk to make a pound of cheese, and that 
|each farmer who has delivered at the fac- 
tory one pound of milk is entitled to receive 
| from him 1,%74; cents. Even to this accu- 
racy must his tardy fingers attain. In the 
|factory the maker finds opportunity while 
| working the most obstinate curd to pump a 
visitor, if perchance he can iearn from him 
| what price was gained at the last sale by 
| his rival factory at the next four corners, 
jand is happy in the face of difficulty if his 
| rival has fallen one-eighth of a cent behind 
| him on the market. 

The winter brings a change to all. The 
|snow drifts around the factory; the cows 
|are in the stanchions. The small messes 
of milk are carried to the farm-house, and 
the dairy-man’s wife assumes the care of 
its churning, from which during the long 
summer the factory has happily released 
her. But there are leisure days to all. The 
varied experience of the summer invites re- 
lation, comparison, and discussion. These 
are found in the winter conventions. They 
are held in all the dairy regions. There is 
the Convention of the American Association, 
which is held each January in Utica. Each 
dairy State has an association bearing its 
name, and there are local tributary organi- 
zations. The disposition of the dairy-man 
is to act, and then to talk about the deed, 
and to listen to others who speak from prac- 
tice andexperiment. Thus, profiting by ev- 
| ery lesson, he has advanced his industry and 
|improved himself. He believes in the fu- 
| ture success of his business. 
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AIR TOWNS AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


TOWN OF OOYOTE, 


HE world has its air towns as well as 

its air castles. Yet while the latter 
vanish like punctured bubbles, noiselessly 
and harmlessly, the first disappear in a puff 
of the locomotive’s smoke, with a crash and 
consequences rather disagreeable to inter- 
ested ears. 

Ever since the giant, Steam, strode West- 
ward in his seven-league land-grant boots, 
each momentary resting-place has become a 
new-born city. Child of a nursling railroad, 
the infant town has often rended the heav- 
ens with its birth-shout, while Fate prepared 
to throttle it at tooth-cutting. The incisors, 
however, have usually developed before de- 
cease sufficiently for every one to be bitten 
who fondled the infant. And the sponsors 
have usually cut their wisdom-teeth about 
the same period. 

That portion of our continent between 
the Missouri River and the Rocky Mount- 
ains has of late years borne upon its face not 
only the wrinkles of numerous projected as 
well as finished railways, but, like pimples 
upon a sot’s countenance, an irruption of 
towns has broken violently out—the impu- 
rities of new States and Territories drunk- 
en with glittering projects. Not only have 
these menaced and then taken temporary 
seat along and upon the backbone of the 
continent, but its broad face has been pit- 





ted by what may well have been termed 
angry ulcers, slow of cure. 

The Pacific railways have been responsi- 
ble for more and worse towns than any oth- 
er single cause. Every temporary terminus 
of track-laying became, for the time being, 
a city, wicked, wonderful, and short-lived. 
Dull Care and Prudence fled as fugitives out 
of these buttertly swarms, and only found 
refuge in the lonely “dug-outs” of pioneer 
farmers. Shame flaunted her scarlet rags 
from the dance-house’s open door, and sa- 
luted passenger trains with an air full of 
violin scrapings, feet beatings, and “all 
han’s roun’, swing yer partners.” Life was 
merry, after a fashion; and Love, no longer 
snowy-pinioned, but soiled and passé, leaned 
on a bar instead of a bow, and gave ever- 
constant evidence of having been out over- 
night with Bacchus. 

It was the writer’s destiny to be associated 
for some years with the organization of 
towns for what was then the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Union Pacific Railway—a line 
running from Kansas City, on the Missouri 
River, to Denver. The first portion of the 
road, that east of Fort Harker, the centre of 
the State of Kansas, was through an agri- 
cultural region, and with that our article 
has nothing to do. From where the “ Har- 
ker Bluffs” looked out upon the silent plains, 
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away off through Weeteen ‘em and East- 
ern Colorado to the Rocky Mountains, the 
iron road was being placed. Five hundred 
miles through the red man’s pastures was a 
path leveled, that the genius, Steam, might 
tread it; and along this path, wherever the 
Aladdin lamp of the engine became station- 
ary for a brief time, magic cities sprang into 
existence. With those which have survived, 
future generations have to do. Be ours the 
task to rescue from oblivion those towns 
which were, but are not. 

Coyote was a temporary terminus of the 
railroad in 1868. On every side the dreary | 
rolling plains lay up against the cloudless 
horizon. Sky and earth came together like 
two tenantless wastes, relieved only by the 
golden sun rolling daily over the one, while 
the mushroom town looked up at it from the 
other. A crazy street of shanties and a mob 
of men had been flung down among the buf- 
faloes—the wreck of other mushroom cities, | 
and the habitants of their purlieus. Canvas 
saloons, sheet-iron hotels, and sod dwellings, 
surrounded by tin cans and scattered play- 
ing-cards, the latter so out of form by repeat- 
ed turnings from the bottom that even a 
Coyote gambler could not manipulate them. 
And it was interesting to see Boreas and 
Notus take a hand with these discarded 
trumps. Before the breath of the north | 


wind they would rise into air, the queens 
dancing like so many witches in effigy, as, 


close over the smooth surface, they fled 
south. A few moments and the barren earth 
would be swept clean, while the pasteboards, 
accompanied by stray newspapers and old 
hats, were fluttering, like a flight of white | 
birds, out of sight. Three days, the usual 
life of a full-grown prairie gale, might pass 
and then, as the north wind met the forces 
of the south, and fled back over this disputed 
territory of the tempests, the tenantless air 
became alive again. Far off on the heel of 
the vanquished and the crest of the victor | 
wind came the white-winged coveys of cards, 
like the curses of the proverb, on their | 
way home to roost. At night-fall they had 
collected beside the track and among the | 
houses, and were again thick as leaves in | 
autumn. Had it been possible for conscience | 
to prick through a Coyote gambler’s skin, | 
how it might have gratified him to see the 
marked Jack that had fleeced the last stran- 
ger rise up like a grasshopper and fly south, | 
beyond the possibility of becoming State’s | 
evidence! And how annoying to wake up| 
and find the knave again under his window! | 

Coyote was in the midst of the buffalo 
country. For a hundred miles on either) 
side careasses disfigured the land. The | 
meat, cut into strips or lying on sheds, | 
thereby becoming merchantable “jerked,” 
was every where. At night wolf baiters, | 
armed with strychnine and lard, sallied out | 
and daubed the bones. What the amber 


for chance pennies. 
| morning, when the traveled boot-black saw 


while has bees to the wholes, the white 
buffalo has been to the hunter. Traditions 
existed that there roamed, in the inner cir- 
cles of the vast herds, one or two of these 
animals. Yet hunters who had spent a life- 
time on the plains declared the report but 
an idle tale of greenhorns, who had mistaken 
for a white buffalo one covered with light 
clay from wallowing. Within the last year, 
however, the dispute has been settled by the 
acquisition of two individuals, one of which 


| is now in the cabinet of a railroad company 


at Kansas City. 

So numerous were the buffaloes around 
Coyote that on several occasions I knew 
them to dash directly through the suburbs 
of the town when chased by horsemen. Once 
I witnessed a singular scene—a veritable 
duel between the youngest and the oldest 
inhabitant. A mangy, ill-humored old bull, 
which had been left behind the herds on 
their southward march, wandered during 
the night close to an outlying house. The 
first to discover him was “ Kid,” a precocious 
urchin who had been a “shiner up” of leath- 
er and crier of papers East. With that love 
of travel peculiar to Young America, this 
waif had stolen rides on the cars until at 
last tossed out, a friendless stray, on this 
desolate spot of desert. When a sleepy res- 
taurant man in the early morning opened 
his door, and, rubbing two very red eyes, 
discovered this lump of humanity curled up 
by the boards, he naturally inquired, in the 
dialect of the district, “ Who in thunder are 
you?” And prompt came the answer, “I's 
a kid, Sir, from New York.” Perhaps the 
boy expected, from the odd reply, the result 


| that followed. It certainly gained him favor 
,| among that rough crew. Since then Kid had 


been a hewer of wood and drawer of water 
On this particular 


the bison, his ambition took in at one grasp 
the project of killing it. Slipping quietly 


| into the house, and dragging forth a hunter’s 


musket, Kid rested it upon a cotton-wood log 
and fired. The buffalo was ruminating qui- 
etly, looking off upon the plain, when sur- 
prised by this bombardment in the rear. 
Quickly wheeling, Kid was discovered on 
the log preparing to cheer. There was no 
retreat in that bison. Down came the im- 
mense head into position like a battering- 
ram, up went the tail erect and stiff, like a 
bar suddenly pulled to let on power, and 
| down upon Young New York came Bos amer- 
|icanus. Kid clambered on to the remnant 
of a projecting branch, and dropped down 
like a ripe persimmon when the buffalo 
smote his support. Alarmed by the roar of 
the gun at that early hour, people rushed 
| out of neighboring houses, to discover the 
following odd tableau. Close under the side 
of a log was a boy, hugging the timber as 
affectionately as if forming part of its bark. 








KID AND THE 


Trying to pick the youth out on his horns 
was a veteran bison bull. But try as he 
might, the black spears could only graze 
Kid’s ragged pants. Whenever this occurred, 
a yell came forth from under the log which 
would have done no discredit to a young 
Apache. It did not speak well for the hu- 
manity of the spectators that they enjoyed 
the spectacle very much as they would a 
dog-fight, and allowed the bull to exhaust 
his fruitless efforts and walk away before 
Kid was placed upon his feet again. 

Coyote soon disappeared. The tempora- 
ry terminus moved forward to Sheridan. If 


the noise of house-building, the blow of the | 


hammer and tear of the saw, are sweet music 
to the workman’s ear, however jarring to 
that of the neighborhood, no such plea can 
be put forth for the sounds which proclaim 
a prairie building’s removal in situations 
where each man is his own carpenter. A 
liberal application of nails has done the duty 
elsewhere assigned to tenons, and the con- 
sequent breaking of boards and voice of the 
axe are discord most wonderful. Happy 
then the neighbor who may be deaf! The 
tempers of the workmen change for the 
worse, and there seems to be a general dis- 
jointing of dispositions as well as beams. 
In one short week not a house but that of 
the railroad section men remained, Thou- 
sands of oyster and fruit cans alone marked 
the spot where vice had lately rioted. 
Sheridan was Coyote enlarged. We chris- 
tened it after the gallant Phil, then station- 
ed at Hays. When the general was intro- 
duced to his namesake, he remarked that, 
as a seat of war, it strongly resembled the 
Shenandoah Valley. The yelling and firing 
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BUFFALO, 
| of our Irish mob on pay-day reminded him 
of Stonewall Jackson’s battalions. 

Sheridan was situated on the side of a 
desolate ravine. The everlasting plain em- 
braced it. Two solitary buttes, named “ Hurl- 
but” and “Lawrence,” had been placed on 
guard over the region by nature, and look- 
ed as wretched and dismal as sentinels in a 
penal settlement. A month’s hammering, 
}and the new town was built. Before one 
| street had been surveyed, however, the en- 
gineer was called upon to locate a grave- 
yard. This he did upon a ridge overlooking 
|the town. “T’ll give you a high lot” was a 
threat in Sheridan, and meant six feet of 
| soil on the hill-side. During the first week 

three of the inhabitants moved into that 
| quarter, all going, as the phrase has it in 
that country, “with their boots on.” Dur- 
ing the winter the number increased to 
| twenty-six. 
There were many queer characters devel- 
oped in this rough town, For instance, a 
pettifogger from rural New York became 
“Neb, the devil’s own.” Neb was an ab- 
breviation of Nebuchadnezzar, which title 
he won from “ taking” so naturally to grass, 
|or, more correctly, to the prairie, when it 
| was necessary to hide on account of mis- 
| deeds. Had any one been interested enough 
to make weekly inquiries about Neb’s where- 
abouts, the answer would generally have 
been, “Out at grass.” On two occasions he 
| assisted men to enter eternity without pre- 
| viously using a boot-jack. Once when an 
| Irish mob was celebrating pay-day in “ Rat 
| Row,” a favorite street of the Paddies, Neb 
|ran out of the hotel opposite, and emptied 
| sixteen shots from a Henry rifle among the 
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Patricks and Bridgets. No one was killed, | 
but the “devil’s own” found it necessary to 
go into exile on the back of a stray mule, 
followed for hundreds of yards by a howl- 
ing mob and shower of bullets. When, one 
week later, Neb appeared in Sheridan soci- 
ety again, he wore a pair of Uncle Samuel’s 
bracelets, and was charged with counter- 
feiting said Samuel’s paper. From the rick- 
ety jail he was taken the ensuing night and 
hung to a railroad trestle adjoining town. | 
It then transpired that he had been chief 
of a gang who manufactured the “queer” | 
in a “dug-out” near Sheridan. Under the | 
body, as mourner, next morning was found | 
his daughter, who had never been seen in 
that vicinity before. She was a bright, 
sweet-faced girl, from the vicinity of Rut- 
land, Vermont, and, it was learned, had | 
been summoned West that week by her fa- | 
ther for the purpose of accompanying him 
to California. Neb had accumulated quite a 
little sum of money, and evidently intended 
settling down for life elsewhere, when the 
last fatal spree settled him under the wail- | 
ing grass, over which he had so often fled 
like a fox. Some effort was made to send 
the young girl back, but her better nature 
was crushed by the shame of her father’s 
life and death. Poor thing! I saw her some | 
months afterward, and felt that better would 
it have been had Death spread his cold but 
charitable wings over the daughter when 
he smote the father. 


| 
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Judge Lynch was Justice’s favorite official, 
and the railroad trestle the gallows tree, 
which bore monthly and sometimes daily 
fruit. Passengers standing on the platforms 
of the cars have occasionally drawn back 
in atfright as they beheld gazing up at them 
the distorted, grinning face of some Texas 
Jack or California Joe, swinging back and 
forth like a pendulum before the prairie 
gale. 

Vigilance juries sometimes brought in 
queer verdicts in Judge Lynch’s Sheridan 
Circuit. For instance, one man arrested on 
suspicion called the court names, and in- 
curred the following sentence, “This yere 
court feels herself insulted without due 
cause, and orders the prisoner strung up for 
contempt.” And strung up he straightway 
was. 

Another character of celebrity in Sheri- 
dan was “ Ascension Stephen.” This worthy 
was a half-witted Millerite, who climbed the 
two buttes once or twice every month, with 
a saloon table-cloth in his pocket that might 
answer for wrapper when the great trump- 
et should sound. Fine evenings were often 
spent by him in this weary and lonely wait- 
ing, and on one occasion he frightened the 


| wits out of some drunken Irishmen by rush- 


ing down the hill toward them as they were 
returning from a wild debauch. So well 
did the table-cloth do duty on this occasion 
that, for the first time in months, the Irish- 
men reached their homes sober. A more ef- 


OLD NEB IN RAT ROW, 
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fective temperance banner never fluttered in 
the breeze. 

One reply of Stephen’s was worthy of a 
less addled brain than his, from its giving 
a satisfactory reason why Adventists should 
cleave to property even on the eve of ascen- 
sion day. He was asked to give up his shan- 
ty and an old horse possessed by him on the 
day preceding that which he declared should 
witness the dissolution of Sheridan and all 
things terrestrial. 

“Why should you keep this property ?” 
said his covetous questioner: “ you brought 
nothing into the world, and you can take 
nothing out.” 

“True enough, mon,” said Stephen, in his 
odd brogue; “but dinna ye ken the Lord 
says, ‘Occupy till I come ?’” 

Morals in this mushroom town were among 
the articles of commerce. No one tried to 
possess any, unless money was to be made 
by it. An occasional individual thought it 
worth while to abjure women, wine, and 
cards long enough to inspire confidence and 
run away with some of his fellow-towns- 
men’s ducats. From motives of courtesy, 
occasional women were called wives, but it 
was well to avoid inquisitiveness on the 
subject. I remember one day when a cer- 
tain couple arrived by stage. It was easy 
to see they were fugitives. Of the two the 


? 


woman was the oldest, and it appeared to | 


be rather a case in which she was running 
off with the man. They soon obtained pas- 
sage in a Mexican train for Santa Fé. Two 
days afterward a pursuing husband arrived 
in Sheridan. His questions were few and 
to the point. Having learned that the fu- 
gitives were two days’ journey away on the 
desolate plain, he simply fired up with an 
extra chip of navy plug, thrust both hands 
deep into his pockets, and remarked, “The 
old gal’s tongue cuts like a cart whip. ’Fore 
next spring there ’ll be one man sorry I didn’t 
catch up.” 

Twelve miles from Sheridan, and close to 
the Colorado line, Fort Wallace stood guard. 
Its bright flag, far away over the waste, could 
be seen for miles. This piece of country is 
known to geologists as a peculiarly rich fos- 
sil belt, having yielded up some very valu- 
able specimens. In a wild ravine just on 
the edge of the town the remains of a large 
saurian were discovered, and forwarded to 
Agassiz. Other valuable specimens were 
sent to the eminent naturalist Professor 
Cope, and some, which were new to science, 
named by him. An eecentric Sheridan man 
who had contributed his discovery was as- 
tounded by having it named after him. But 
the Latin ending was entirely toomuch. Be- 
fore, he had been a sort of street authority on 
geological matters, and was wont to mystify 
such “ bull-whackers” and “foragers” as had 
an itching for learning by allusions to pri- 
mary, tertiary, cretaceous, and so forth, mix- 
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|ed in for the sake of sound, and at the ex- 
pense of sense. With the scientific name 
| came two letters from scientific men. This 
| sudden immortality struck him dumb. He 
\remarked to me, sorrowfully, “Knowing 
|about as much of fossils as an oyster does, 
I shall keep my mouth about as closely 
| shut.” 
| All over this fossil belt the remains of the 
| monsters of the primitive world are thickly 
|strewn. Huge sanrians, locked for thou- 
| sands of centuries in their vise-like prison, 
|are constantly being exposed by the ele- 
ments to the gaze of the nineteenth century, 
| While we doubt a modern sea-serpent as 
|impossible, we discover fossilized marine 
| monsters which could easily have swallowed 
the biggest snake ever run foul of by honest 
mariner. Time was when this now deso- 
late plain lay under a tropical sun, a beau- 
| tiful succession of green pastures and spark- 
jling lakes. Here the lion roared and the 
| tiger crept noiselessly on his prey, while the 
|elephant traveled leisurely along with his 
| trunk, and the rhinoceros offered a horn to 
| the primeval man when he came that way. 
| And this latter personage, if we may believe 
|some of the authorities, not only existed 
'during the latter part of this period, but, 
with the strength of a gorilla and the club 
| of a Hercules, dashed in the skulls of such 
beasts as were necessary for his food. 

But perhaps the period of time immedi- 
ately preceding this, when the sea covered 
the plain, was even more interesting. Huge 
| snake-like forms swarmed upon the waters, 
among them individuals which, without 
moving the body, could explore with their 
long necks the depths forty feet below. 
And often the fierce struggles of so many 
great creatures must have made the deep 
“boil like a pot,” while flying saurians, 
with leathery wings covering a spread of 
twenty feet, beat the air above, and viewed 
the combat. 

The game of this region now is buffa- 
lo, antelope, elk, and wolves. The water- 
courses are insignificant and destitute of 
trees. The principal river, the Smoky Hill, 
sinks into the sand, underneath which it 
flows on, a living stream. 

Many episodes of these air towns do not 
partake of the usual serio-comic character, 
but are all tragedy. Gunshot Frank and 
Sour Bill, two noted bullies, quarreled. 
Each armed himself with a revolver, put a 
spade on the left shoulder, and with a few 
friends started off for a spot near the buttes 
to fight a duel. The plan was that after 
arriving on the ground each man should dig 
a grave for the other, and then, exchanging 
places, fight on the edges. But before the 
| work was half done Gunshot made an impru- 
| dent remark, and Bill shot him through the 
| abdomen. The dead man’s friends at once 
|fell upon the murderer, and one of them 














broke in his skull with the spade. At night 
two men slept in the graves their own hands 
had helped to dig. The most astonishing 
crop the plains ever produced was the one 
of “Bill” heroes. If an ambitious frontiers- 
man named William chanced to see an In- 
dian or kill a few bison, he at once took unto 
his name an addition, and became a charac- 
ter. But let it not be supposed he was a 
hero among his companions. To them he 
ever remained plain Bill, or, at the best, with 
a Jones or Brown added, as the case might 
be. I remember one particular teamster 
whose name was William Hobbs. He could 
not have placed a bullet from his carbine in 
a barn door at ‘one hundred paces. And 
yet, without any provocation whatever, he 
seized upon the word California and wore it, 
although that wonderful State had never, to 
my certain knowledge, been favored with his 
presence. This man had not been cut out 
for a hero. His becoming one was in direct 
violation of nature’s laws. He was fat, short 
of wind, red-faced, and timid as a hare. As 
the frontiersmen expressed it, having never 
lost any Indians, he could not be induced by 
any consideration to find one. However, by 
lying in wait for tourists and correspond- 
ents, he often managed to get business as a 
guide. He had donned a suit of buckskin 
made in St. Louis, and would state to the 
gaping stranger, “ My name’s California Bill 
here; over thar it’s ’Pache, on ’count of my 
fightin’ the tribe.” He could not have told 
one of the latter from a Digger; yet soon 
the Eastern papers came back with thrilling 
descriptions of this noted scout and Indian 
slayer. “Iron muscles wrapped in buck- 
skin, piercing eyes, a dead shot at red-skins,” 
and so forth. And yet I have known this 
dead shot to miss, four times in succession, 
a bison at fifty yards; and on one occasion, 
having mistaken a Mexican herder for an 
Indian, he fled so fast and far that he lost 
hat and pistol and ruined his horse. After 
this he was fain to go East and perambn- 
late Broadway in long hair and dirty buck- 
skin, and be heralded by open-mouthed 
newsboys as “Forny Bill, the feller what 
chaws up the Injun nation.” These speci- 
mens are also apt to fall upon some cheap 
story writer, who embalms them as heroes, 
and gives them the entrée of saloons and 
hotels. But when forced back by want to 
the haunts of the frontier, the breeches of 
skin, broad hat, and swagger are put away, 
and the usual garments of the plain adopt- 
ed. Out there, where the poverty of spirit 
lurking beneath is known, a lion’s skin does 
not change the character of the animal bor- 
rowing it. 

Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill, whom I met 
often on the plains, much more fairly de- 
served their names. The former I knew 
first as teamster, then bar-tender, and finally 
scout. He certainly knew more about the 
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plains than any one I ever met. Wild Bill, 
during the years that I was cognizant of his 
actions, filled at intervals the positions of 
scout, saloon - keeper, refugee, and sheriff. 
The number of persons I knew him to kill 
was five, three at Hays and two at Abilene. 
It seems as if such men as Bill were design- 
ed by Providence to act as a sort of carnivore 
for keeping down the increase of their spe- 
cies. In all of my residence upon the front- 
ier, during which time sixty-two graves were 
filled by violence, in no case was the murder 
otherwise than a benetit to society. The 
dangerous class killed within its own circle, 
but never courted justice by shedding bet- 
ter blood. Orderly people looked on with 
something like satisfaction, as at wolves 
rending each other. The snarl was the 
click of a revolver, and the bite followed the 
bark. These were the men who gioried in 
snuffing out a candle or a life at thirty paces. 

I remember one instance in which the 
power of mind over the brute force repre- 
sented by these characters was oddly devel- 
oped. The writer was one of a party which 
embraced Senator “ Ben Wade,” and which 
had paused for a night’s rest at the new 
town. Retiring to our rooms in the hastily 
constructed hotel, we listened on the creak- 
ing beds to the strange sounds around. The 
partitions between apartments were but six 
feet high, and sound flowed freely over the 
whole floor. Under the window was a tu- 
mult of drunken Texans, and a man in 
some far-off room was having a desperate 
struggle with his boots. They were tight, 
and he was “tight;” and after a fruitless 
struggle we heard him crawling between 
the sheets with the remark, “If the land- 
lord wants them boots off, let him come and 
take them off himself.” We knew when 
any body was turning over, or when a brush 
was laid down in any part of the house. 
Every creak and stamp and snore was re- 
ported faithfully to our ears. Presently 
there arose an unusual brawl in the office 
below, and up the main stairs came stum- 
bling a drunken Texan. He knew that Sen- 
ator Wade was in town, but had no idea he 
was in this particular house. We could 
hear him all the way up anathematizing the 
Senator, and Fate in a wild freak plunged 
him into the room adjoining “ honest Ben’s.” 
Sprawling upon the bed, our Texan, in 
drunken accents, commenced informing the 
powers of the night that he wished the In- 
dians would “scalp old Ben Wade,” as he 
had no business “ comin’ into this yere coun- 
try.” Over and over again was the wish 
loudly expressed, to the annoyance of all on 
the floor, but none dared remonstrate. Soon 
the Senator’s bed creaked ominously. We 
were alarmed. Ohio wrath was evidently 
rising, and visions of bloody encounters with 
long-haired Texans came before us. As the 
rude speech again came forth, a deep voice 
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issued out of the Senator’s castle. Slowly 
aud emphatically, as if addressing his col- 
leagues, came the words, “Old Ben Wade 
had rather be scalped by the Indians than 
kept awake all night by the twaddle of a 
drunken fool.” 
The physical bully quailed from unexpected 
contact with the intellectual giant. Up to 
that moment none of the guests had known 
of Mr. Wade’s presence. As the silence con- 
tinued in the Texan’s apartment, there came 
subdued snickers from all around, then one 
bold laugh, and immediately after a chorus 


of cheers and shouts from every sleeping- | 


pen. In the midst of these the man from 
the tall grass country shuttled down stairs. 

Among Sheridan’s very peculiar charac- 
ters the strangest one was known as Jesso 
—a shrunken little figure, with a humped 
back and shriveled left hand. On the de- 
formed trunk rested a well-balanced head, 
with quick, full eyes, and a face very diffi- 
cult to read. In it was a touch of humor, 
much of bitterness, and a suggestion of mal- 
ice. When Nature painted the face, she had, 
like an artist hurried at her work, touched 
up the rough features with suggestions of 
passions in so faint an outline that you 
broke their thread of character whenever 
attempting to grasp it. This man was one 
of those contradictions in life whom it would 
have been unsafe to judge by either phreno- 
logical or instinctive rules. In the frontier 
vernacular, he “ wouldn’t do to swear by.” 
His name was taken from his favorite ex- 
pression, “Jes-so.” At first I had thought 


it a corruption of Jesse, until I noticed his | 


strange use of the two words. Every thing, 
whether it was a matter of a dinner or a 
death, was “Jes-so.” 
in his teeth or given him a blow, he would 
have first said, “ Jes-so,” and then pierced 
your heart with a bullet. 

This hero had first appeared in Sheridan 
as conductor of a Mexican wagon train. 
With him came a young girl, rather fair to 
look upon, and bearing the fiery dash of the 
sun-land in her eyes. It transpired that 
she was one of the many foundling waifs 
of New Mexico, and had been raised from 
childhood by the dwarf. His shrunken 
hand was the result of its being crushed 
under a heavy wagon wheel while its com- 
panion was pulling the child out of danger. 
Whether he had for the girl other than a 
step-father’s love will never be known. 
He had brought her thus far east to be 
away from the wretched immorality of New 
Mexico. Bad enough himself, yet he would 
not see the young life so dear to him sink 
down in that terrible whirlpool. Jesso was 
jealously watchful, and the girl spoiled and 
capricious. With some of the beauty of 
Mexico’s maidens, she had all of their co- 
quetry. Before his life had measured cut 
one brief week in Sheridan the dwarf en- 


Texas was struck dumb. | 


Had you flung the lie | 


joyed two fights on account of the adopted 
daughter. Ere a fortnight passed she was 
missing one bright morning, as was also a 
light-fingered “Bunny,” or “Bonny,” the 
hero of one of the previous quarrels. 

It was a bad sight to see the dwarf that 
morning. He crept around town like a 
wild-cat whetting its claws on the gravel- 
ly soil, and preparing to spring. Ruggles, 
the postmaster, asked him if he should pur- 
sue, and he gasped out a wicked, merciless 
“ Jes-so.” There was “more of hell,” the 
P.M. said, in that look than he had ever 
expected to see on earth. The eyes had 
the red madness of a soul on fire. They 
| were windows reflecting the dull glare of 

leaping flames within. Before noon Jesso 

had left town. Perry, the hotel-keeper, 

gathering moss-agates on the buttes, saw 
| him, like a wolf upon a trail, steal off among 
| the ravines along the Santa Fé road. Two 
| weeks afterward a Mexican train arrived in 

town, and the wagon-master reported the 
| following occurrence. Near the crossing of 

the Purgatory his men, while grazing the 
oxen, came upon two dead bodies thus gro- 
| tesquely situated : 

There was an old feed-box for a table, and 
| on each side sat a corpse—one of a woman, 
| the other of aman. Evidently placed ina 

sitting posture after death, their heads had 
| fallen close together, and the hands, which 
\lay upon each other, covered a Catholic 
| prayer-book. The work of murder had been 
| bunglingly done in the case of the girl, as 
if the slayer’s hand had half refused the 
task. The wagon-master even thought, 
| from the clotted blood on her hair and the 
|character of the wounds, that she might 
have fallen while warding off from her com- 
|panion the blows of the sudden night at- 
|tack. It was a ghastly marriage the mur- 
| derer had performed, in uniting the stiffen- 
jing fingers of the sorrowful couple while 
| Death stood by as priest. The dreadful 
|coolness of the avenger who could thus 
slay, and then arrange the dead in mimicry 
|of marriage, belonged peculiarly to the 

plain. 

| It was a month or more before Jesso re- 

turned to Sheridan. Interest in the mat- 
|ter had then died out, and I do not know 
| whether any questions about it were ever 
|asked. The dwarf drank and fought and 
| gambled, and was one of the “characters” 
| as before. 
The most remarkable man, as a specimen 
| of plain-craft, that I ever met on the frontier 
| was Comstock. Learning the rudiments of 
| his future pursuit while yet a child, his 

playthings had been revolvers and knives. 

Unlike the great army of pretenders who 
| have flashed across the pages of plain-land 
| fiction, he was an Indian scout and soldiers’ 
| guide after the pattern which went out of 
' fashion with Boone and his ilk. From the 
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sole of his nervous foot to the locks of his 
raven hair he stood out a bold man in coun- 
cil and a sleuth-hound on the trail. He 
was employed at Fort Wallace, and for a 
short period preceding his death at Fort 
Hays, in government service. This scout 
was the only one I ever knew who would 
execute the daring task of riding into hos- 
tile Indian camps with messages from Unit- 
ed States officers. Was a request for a coun- 
cil with the tribes to be sent, he bore it. 
Alone, on the back of a fleet mule, a com- 
promise himself between the Indian and the 
pale-face, he would take his way out into 
the wild waste, and fade against the hori- 
zon on a mission the further end of which 
seemed to lie at the feet of death. Com- 


stock’s mother was said to have been a Del- | 


aware. Small and sinewy in person and 
dark in feature, this man’s power lay in his 
grand eyes. Large and wild in their light, 
they seemed to flash over and around you, 
as if searching for a revolver at your back. 
I saw him first while standing in the door 


of a stage ranch at Pond Creek. He paused | 


for an instant in front while on his way with 
a message from the commandant at Wallace 
to a hostile tribe on the Republican. Stop- 
ping but a moment to speak with Nichols, 
the ranch-keeper, he leveled those shining 
eyes at me with the precision a man would 
have used with field-glasses. It was but an 
instant, and he was off, yet I felt that I had 
been photographed, and could be hunted 
the world over by him did he ever have oc- 
casion. I thought of it afterward as the 
most unpleasant optical experience of my 
life. This man’s unpretending exploits 
would furnish a volume of really valuable 
history, all the more to be prized from a 
certainty of being under rather than over 
drawn. And it would be refreshing to have 
one tale of genuine border experience, after 
the flood of stuff which has borne forward 
to fame our modern buckskin heroes, Yet 
Comstock had a full share of those blemish- 
es which are held by all but ideal Leather- 
stockings. To revenge a swindle of a few 
dollars he shot an unarmed man in the sut- 
ler’s store at Wallace. The victim was a 
former partner; and twisting in and out 
among the barrels and boxes in an agony 
of fear, he pleaded for life piteously and 
vainly. This murder, however, darkened 
and hung over the slayer’s life like a cloud. 
Hitherto his reputation had been fair; now 
he felt the blot upon it. Always supersti- 
tious by virtue of his mother’s blood, he 
brooded in silence, and fancied evil influ- 
ences existing in certain signs and days. 
But he was still the man of all others for 
military necessities. His knowledge of In- 
dian character and habits was perfect. I 
remember one instance in which he foretold 
to a day the death of some wood-choppers. 
These men had been cutting down a small 


grove of trees—a patch of foliage on a hun- 
dred miles of desert. Comstock warned them 
to beware, stating that the trees had for 
ages been the resting-places for the dead of 
the tribes crossing there. These red rovers 
never bury a corpse, but lash it to the limbs 
of a tree, or stretch it out on a high plat- 
form underneath. Notwithstanding the well- 
meant warning, the choppers plied their 
axes, and the scout affirmed that at the next 
full moon the savages would avenge the sac- 
rilege. The desecrators laughed: no In- 
dians had been in the country for months, 
apparently, and the wood could be safely 
housed in the fort before they knew that 
the first axe had sounded its alarm among 
their dead. 

When the next full moon shed its light 
down among the fallen trees the beams fell 
upon the pale faces of two dead choppers. 
Some wandering savage, flitting by like a 
shadow, had seen the white men at their 
task, and carried the news to his distant 
village. 

Not many months after this occurrence 
Death laid violent hands upon the bold scout 
who had so often laughed in his face. He 
had been dispatched by General Sheridan 
with a message to some Sioux, who were 
| wavering between peace and war. Three 
days afterward the other scout returned 
alone, and reported that Comstock had been 
shot in the back as they were returning by 
a small body of “dog soldiers,” who had 
trailed them from the council. There was 
a strong suspicion, however, at Fort Hays 
that the eagle-eyed scout had been killed 
by his companion for the sake of his gold, a 
quantity of which he always carried belted 
around the person. 

The passenger over the plains to-day will 
find at the station of Sheridan a solitary 
house, that of the railroad section hands. 
There are no streets, and no other vestiges 
of former habitation, except empty cans and 
| old boots. The position of any former block 
|could not be found without a new survey. 
‘Even the vaunted Philadelphia lawyer 
| would not be able to fasten a mortgage 
| within fifty yards of the lot he might wish 
to seize upon. Future generations of sur- 
| veyors may have to determine upon the cel- 
lar of the “Dew-Drop Inn” for an initial 
point, as hundreds of Sheridan’s old topers 
| will live long enough to point out to stran- 
gers with unerring memory the spot where 
\the gentle Dew-Drop rested while it moist- 
ened parched lips. No title-deeds of the 
| town property were ever recorded, and an 

air castle could not have faded out more 
completely than has the air town. It may, 
| however, claim future recognition, as the 
| region has been thickly sowed with bullets, 
| for the noble twenty-six who homesteaded 
“high lots” did not absorb all the missiles 
that were directed at human life. 


| 
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RAPP, THE GNOME KING.* 


A CATSKILL 


“ ANY years ago, before the white race 

N came to live on the banks of our 
Hudson, a certain Elf King decided to give 
a tea party on one of these very mountains, 
and to invite a great prince. He chose a 
peak over, yonder. ‘Do you see the high 
hill on the right now covered with snow? 
Well, there the Elf gave his banquet. 

“ Now the guest was no less’ a person than 
Rapp, King of the Gnomes; and if you never 
heard of him before, it is quite time he was 
made known to you. In the first place, he 
was a dwarf, with green eyes, a red nose, 
yellow hair of spun gold, and a face of cop- 
per. His kingdom was in the depths of the 
earth; sometimes he lived in the Rocky 
Mountains, and again in the Andes. He 
did not mine stepping from cne continent 
to the other in the least. 
fires, such as burst forth from the summits 
of Vesuvius and Etna, were fed by his sub- 
jects, and his domain extended over the 
rocks which are richly veined with gold 
and silver. 

“When Rapp felt ill-humored he liked to 
bury himself in some remote cavern, and 
the earth then rumbled with his anger; but 
he also enjoyed appearing in the upper world 
occasionally, to see what every one was 
about. He graciously accepted the Elfs 
invitation to tea. The clever Elf people 
had been very busy with the mountain- 
peak to make it elegant for that day. They 
smoothed the rough, sharply pointed rocks 
into slender pillars draped in vines ; a fount- 
ain gushed in sparkling jets of spray, and 
a carpet of velvet moss sloped from the 


brink of the fountain, fit for the dainty feet | 


about to trip over it. A grotto of pure crys- 
tal reflected the light in a thousand glitter- 
ing pendants, so that it resembled trans- 
parent ice. In this grotto was spread a 
feast of delicious fruits—golden oranges, 
ruddy apples and pears in silver vases, 
crimson peaches, and pyramids of amber 
honey. 

“*T hope every thing is in order,’ said the 
Elf King. He was very small, but he wore 
a red smoking-cap on his head, and slippers 
on his feet, crocheted by the Queen out of 
milkweed flax. He wished to appear at his 
ease before the great Rapp, yet he was ter- 
ribly flustered for fear of a blunder being 
made in the entertainment. The Queen 
was pretty and delicate; her apron had for 
pockets two wings of the lady-bug. 

“*Tet us dance,’ cried the young elves. 

“*Not yet, piped the King. ‘Rapp will 
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be here very soon, and you must be ready to 
make your best bow or courtesy.’ 

“The little Elf ladies spread their gauzy 
skirts, and bowed low as Rapp and his 
Gnomes appeared. Rapp, being in a very 
good humor, winked at them, and one can 
not expect more notice than that from a 
prince. 

“Tt was droll to see the Elf King and 
Queen seated opposite to him at table, he 
was so much larger than they were. The 
Elf waiters were obliged to climb silk lad- 
ders, which they did as nimbly as spiders. 

“Rapp was full of his jokes; he told sto- 
ries at which the merry elves laughed, like 
the tinkle of bells, and then he rolled a peach 
across the board, which knocked the Elf 
King off his seat. 

“A child’s voice was heard to join in the 
mirth this occasioned. Yes, it was a human 
voice, just beyond the bushes. The elves 
looked at each other in dismay; Rapp be- 
came terribly enraged: his copper face 
glowed with wrath, his gold hair bristled 
on end like gilded spikes, and his green 
eyes flashed fire. 

“What mortal is here ? he cried. 

“Then a little girl crept out of the ferns, 
and stood trembling before him. She had 
entered a charmed circle without knowing 
it, and had since watched the elves, She 
was not like the little girls one sees here 
now. Her skin was bronze in color, her 
hair hung down her back straight and 
black, her feet were shod in moccasins. You 
only find children like her in the far West 
—she was an Indian. 

“«Why do you disturb our feast, child of 
man? asked Rapp, very fiercely. ‘I have 
only to strike the earth, and my servants 
will carry you away to my palace under- 
ground for a hundred years.’ 

“The child began to ery at this threat, 
and the elves caught her tears to sprinkle 
them over the Gnome King’s hands, and 
thus try to soften his heart, which was in 
reality made of iron. 

“¢This is my kingdom,’ said the Elf King, 
with dignity. ‘You are my guest, King 
Rapp. The little girl shall not be hurt.’ 

“*Tell us your story,’ said the Queen, 
kindly. 

“¢A story! a story!’ cried the elves, clus- 
tering about the stranger, while Rapp lean- 
ed back in his seat, and shut one eye. 

“Then the Indian girl told them all about 
her life. She lived with her tribe down in 
the valley. Her father had been killed in 
the chase, and her mother also was dead, so 
she staid in the wigwam with her grand- 
| mother on the edge of the wood. The chief 
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did not like the hunter’s children; he took 
away the boys to train them for warriors, 
and he frowned at the girl, so that the old 
grandmother hid her when the chief stalked 
past, his feathers and war-paint giving him 
a savage appearance. Perhaps he did not 
like the children because their father had 
been called Big Chief. The old grandmoth- 
er gathered herbs and simples; she was 
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| called to the sick as often as the medicine- 
men. 

“The brothers rode off to earn their first 
scalp, as they could not be considered heroes 
until they had killed an enemy; and one 
day the girl sat weaving ler mat in the 
door of the wigwam, for the Indian women 
are very industrious. The old grandmother 
came quickly. 
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THE GRANDMOTHER’S MESSAGE. 


“* Run to the forest,’ she whispered. ‘The | 
chief is ina bad humor, and, now your broth- 
ers are gone, he sends for you.’ 

“The girl was in a great fright, the chief 


was so cruel and she ran to the forest with- 
out once glancing back. Soon she was lost 
in the cool green twilight made by the lofty 
trees; here and there the sunshine shot 
golden arrows down on her path, revealing 
mossy nooks where she discovered berries, 
ripe and dewy, among tangled vines. The 
flutter of a bird rising from its nest or the 
crackling of a branch made her heart jump, 
so much did she dread seeing one of her own 
people. If one had met her he must carry 
her back to the chief, or perhaps suffer death 
himself. She climbed the mountain to get 
farther away, her only thought being flight. 
At last she reached a pool of clear water, 
high on the mountain-side, where his high- 
ness Rapp was taking tea, and she stooped 
to bathe her face. No sooner had the crys- 
tal drops sprinkled her forehead than she 
sank down on a bed of grass fast asleep. 
Then the ferns spread their delicate sprays 
over her, and screened her from sight. She 
never knew how long her nap might have 
been had not Rapp’s gruff voice aroused her 
to peep through the foliage at the tea party 
in the grotto. 

“The little people were interested in the 
girl’s misfortunes. Rapp pretended not to 
notice, and caught flies, but he really meant 
to assist her. 

“*Go down to my winter palace,’ he said 
to a favorite Gnome servant, ‘and in my 


| et. 





dressing-room you will find a winged jack- 

Bring it to me.’ 

“The Gnome servant bowed low, and 
dived into the earth as a bather dips in the 
ocean wave. Presently he returned with 
the winged jacket, which the girl put on. 

“*Now listen to me,’ said King Rapp. 
‘You can fly like a bird in that jacket. If 
you wish to come into my presence at any 
time, you have only to clap the wings thrice, 
like Chanticleer before crowing, and you 
will be met by a Gnome, who will conduct 
you to my kingdom. You must go to my 
chamber, and knock on the steel shield at 
the head of my bed. Wherever I may be I 
will answer the summons.’ 

“The Indian girl thanked the terrible 
Rapp, and dried her tears. Then the tiny 
Elf Queen gave her her apron, which grew 
larger, and seemed made of the finest silk. 

“Whatever article you desire can be had, 
if you wish with your hand in your pocket,’ 
she said. 

“Now the Elf King did not choose to be 
considered behind the others in kindness, so 
he took off his slippers, and placed them on 
the child’s feet, which they fitted perfectly. 

“The Queen can make me another pair,’ 
he said, capering about barefooted. ‘You 
can run miles in those shoes without feeling 
weary, and the best of it is that they will 
sarry you over the water dry-shod.’ 

“The Indian bade them all farewell, and 
stepped outside the enchanted circle. In- 
stantly the grotto, the murmuring fountain, 
the flower-carpet, vanished. 
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“DOWN ON THE RIVER-BANK SHE SAW LITTLE LIGHTS.” 


“The sun had set, and dark shadows 
spread along the forest paths as the girl 
hastened home. She would creep into the 
grandmother's wigwam in the darkness, 
and tell her of the fairy gifts she had re- 
ceived. The cruel chief need not be feared 
when she was the owner of a winged jacket 
and the Elf slippers. If the grandmother 
thought best, she would go away in the 


morning, and find another tribe that would | 


treat her kindly. 

“When she reached the valley where the 
Indian settlement was situated it was al- 
ready night, and so dark that she could not 
find her wigwam, while she feared to arouse 
the sleeping natives. Down on the river- 


bank she saw little lights, bright stars that | 


twinkled, some moving on the water, and 
others remaining still on the land. This 
sight puzzled her, and she dreaded to ap- 
proach near enough to learn what they act- 


ually were. While she was wondering a | 


great boat passed down the river, sparkling 
all over with colored flame which did not 
burn, and it panted as it moved like some 


monster breathing heavily. It was as large | 


as one hundred canoes put together. The 


girl held her head in both hands, and crouch- | 


ed down on the ground. 

“More wonderful still! On the other side 
of the river another terrible creature moved 
quickly along with a grinding, jarring sound. 
This one was like a serpent, with links to its 
body, and it glided over a shining track. The 


water demon only puffed as it moved; this 


other one uttered a shriek that startled all 
the echoes. The Indian girl hid her face on 


the bank. She had seen a steamboat and a 
train of cars. 

“These strange sights decided her not to 
go beyond the edge of the woods until day- 


light. So she wished for a tent, in which to 
pass the night, by putting her hand into the 
apron pocket. A tent immediately sprang 
up in the ravine; and when she had entered 
it she began to feel hungry. 

“*T should like a pot of hominy.’ 

“Lo! a caldron stood before her smoking 
with the most delicious hominy, and tasting 
as if the grandmother had just taken it from 
the camp fire. Then she lay down on the 

ground and slept soundly until the first 
| beams of the rising sun awakened her. 

“The village people were much surprised 
to see an Indian girl approach, wearing a 
curious jacket with little wings on the 
shoulders, and glittering slippers on her 
feet. She was equally astonished by their 
white faces and houses. Where was the 
lodge of the cruel chief? Where were the 
patches of maize tended by the women? 
Where was the grandmother ? 

“* Have my people gone away? Who has 
conquered them ?” 

“ But the villagers did not know what she 
said, and the rude boys formed a ring around 
her, shouting, ‘ You are a witch-child! Let’s 
catch her.’ 

“She sprang high in the air with one 
bound, spread her wings, and flew away be- 
fore their eyes. 

“The people were greatly excited. They 
ran about gazing up at the little bird-like 

| form in the sky much as we now look at a 
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balloon; then they ran to the ravine where 
the beautiful white tent still stood. While 
they observed it the tent vanished. 

“She is an Indian witch,’ cried the 
boys. 

“*Tt is all Rapp and his Gnomes,’ said an 
old woman. 

“The boys flung burning brands on the 
spot where the tent had stood, and the 
witch-child watched the flames kindle as 
she hovered far above. There was nothing 
to be done further with the old home; she 
must search for her own people, and follow 
them wherever they had gone. She swept 
along through the air with a delightfully 
easy motion, and did not mind traversing 
miles any more than steps on the ground. 

“At a great distance from these mount- 
ains a toad family lived at the root of an 
elm-tree. They were yellow and brown 
and ugly, but, according to their own ideas, 
the young lady toads were quite beautiful. 
They came forth in the evening to take the 
air. 

“*Bless my spectacles! cried the toad 
mother. ‘Here is a witeh-child in a winged 
jacket. Be very pleasant in your manners, 
children. We shall see if my Lord Rapp is 
always to have his own way!’ 

“Then she hopped to the stranger’s feet, 
she having alighted for the night, and said, 
blandly, 

“* You must be very tired, my dear. Have 
you come far? - 

“*Yes, Can you tell me where to find 
my people ? 

“*The snail may know. Stay with us to- 
night and rest. We are only toads, but we 
have a guest-chamber.’ 

“The toad family were so kind that the 
Indian told them her story: she so much 
desired to find her own tribe again. 

“The toads blinked and nodded their 
heads. The toad mother, after going to the 
snail which lay in the path and tapping on 
its closed door, presently returned. 

“<The snail is a hermit; it does not go 
out into society, but likes to stay shut up | 
in its own house. However, it will ask the | 
night moths, and tell you in the morning. 
Now go to bed, darling,’ she said. 

“The toad guest-chamber was cool and 
pleasant, for it was the grass around the 
tree. They took off the visitor's slippers 
and apron for her, and tried to coax her out 
of her jacket as well, but this the witch- | 
child kept on her back. She was no sooner | 
asleep than the toad mother waddled out | 
to whisper to the little garden snake: 

“*Run to Mulkgraub as fast as you can, 
and tell him to meet me at the toad-stool 
turnpike to-morrow,’ 

“*T never run—I glide,’ said the snake. 

“* Piddle-dee-dee, and don’t be silly. Hur- 
ry !’ said the toad. 











* When the witch-child awoke, her lovely 


slippers and apron were gone, and the toads 
had also vanished. 

“Searching every where, she came to the 
marsh. 

“*What is the matter? croaked a frog, 
dressed in green. 

“The toads have stolen my magic shoes,’ 
she replied. 

“*That is like a toad. You would not 
satch a frog at such mean tricks. Besides, 
Mulkgraub pays them,’ 

“*Who is Mulkgraub ? inquired the In- 
dian. 

“¢ An enemy of King Rapp,’ said the frog. 

“*Where can I find my people? said the 
child. 

“¢Ask the eagle, if you are not afraid, 
returned the frog. 

“*An Indian is never afraid of bird or 
beast ; it’s only those pale-faces that change 
every thing,’ she said, proudly. 

“Then she sought the eagle. 

“*Go toward the setting sun—always 
westward, said the eagle. ‘Mind that 
Mulkgraub does not catch you’ 

“*Where does he live? inquired our 
witch-child. 

“<He lives in the water, and he can not 
go very far on land. He loves to pour floods 
over the earth and into Rapp’s mines. They 
are enemies, because Rapp can quench Mulk- 


| graub with fire, so that he becomes a vapor- 
steam.’ 


“The witch-child thanked the great ea- 
gle, and flew on. 

“Tn the mean while the ugly old toad 
mother met Mulkgraub at the toad-stool 


| turnpike, and gave him the slippers and 


apron. 

“One would not have believed him so 
wicked, for he was fair and handsome, with 
a crown of rushes on his head, and drops of 
water flowed from his mantle. 

“* Perhaps I may drown out Rapp yet, if 
the rain only helps me,’ he said, and swal- 
lowed the slippers and apron as if they had 
been pills. 

“He promised to give a wedding outfit 
to the toad daughter that married first, and 


| the mother hopped home well satistied, like 


the mean old toad she was. 

“The second evening the witch-child 
found a beautiful lady sitting on the bor- 
der of a lake. She was robed in leaves, and 
her long hair was also green; but she was 
altogether lovely, even if her look was sad. 
She seemed very glad to see the witch-child, 
and made her sit down beside her, while 
she held her hand. 

“*T am chained beneath the waters, and 
can only rise to the surface of the lake,’ she 
said. ‘I lived on the main-land very hap- 
pily until Mulkgraub carried me off in a 
great storm.’ 

“* Let me see your home,’ urged the witch- 
child, curiously. 
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MULKGRAUB AND THE TOAD MOTHER. 


“*Mulkgraub might come and find you,’ 
hesitated the lady. : 

“*T am not afraid while I wear my jacket.’ 

“¢Then you must be prepared to live in 
the water, or the first breath you draw will 
strangle you.’ So saying, the lady drew 
from her girdle a golden clam-shell closed 
in the form of a bottle, which contained a 
perfumed liquid. With this she bathed her 
companion’s face, and they dived together 
into the lake, where the Indian found that 
she could breathe as easily as in upper air. 

“Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
prison where the lady lived; certainly 


Mulkgraub had given her a handsome resi- | 
dence, if he was harsh in other respects. | 
It was a large glass box, with a bell-shaped 
roof; a broad hall extended from one en- 
trance to the other, but there was not a dark 
corner in the place where one could hide 
from the King’s searching eye. 

“*He is coming,’ cried the lady, hiding 
the witech-child in the folds of her robe. 
Then, as Mulkgraub entered one door, she 
darted out of the other, and rising to the 
lake surface as far as her chain would allow, 
placed the Indian on shore safely. Once 
out of harm’s way, the witch-child began 
to think of releasing the lady from prison. 
She must ask King Rapp about the matter. | 
Accordingly she clapped her wings thrice, | 
and a Gnome stood at her elbow. 

“*Ts King Rapp well ? she asked, politely. | 

“* Of course,’ said the Gnome, grufily. ‘ He | 
is made of metal.’ 

“Then he stamped on the ground, and | 
away they went down dark passages, through | 


| 


| carved from metals or jewels. 


| broidered with pearls. 


| child. 


caves, past silent pools where the sun never 
shone —down, down, until it seemed as if 
they must come out the other side of the 
world. Here she peeped into vast treasure- 
houses of rich ore; there she paused before 
walls of mineral salt; and finally they reach- 
ed the Gnome palace, where the atmosphere 
was hot enough to bake one. 

“A spacious garden surrounded the pal- 


| ace, with winding paths, arbors, and fount- 


ains, and gorgeous birds flitted from tree to 
tree. All was fresh and sparkling, but even 
the trees and the fruit on the branches were 
The walls 
of the palace were jasper and malachite, 
while the floors were solid gold, polished 


| like glass. 


“On they went, through the gates and 
into the palace, coming to the Gnome King’s 
chamber, which had a ceiling of diamond 
stars, and a bed of silver, fringed and em- 
At the head of the 
bed hung the large shield, and the witch- 
child tapped on it. Rapp appeared imme- 
diately, his eyes greener, his carbuncle nose 
redder, and his face more like a burnished 
copper kettle than ever. 

“<T want to help the lady chained in the 
lake,’ 

“She is an island,’ said Rapp. ‘When 
the lake overflowed it made her an island 
by separation from the main-land.’ 

“*Mulkgraub is very wicked to keep her 
a prisoner against her will,’ said the witch- 
‘Please assist me to set her free from 
his bondage.’ 

“*As to that, we are sworn enemies; my 
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KING RAPP’S GARDEN. 


weapon is voleanic fire, and his, floods of | 
water. Mulkgraub would make you a slave, 
if he could, beeause I helped you; still, you 
must remember that he does a great deal of 
good in the world, as well as some harm.’ 

“What good can he do? inquired the 
witch-child. 

“*He works hard for man, carrying ves- 


sels, pushing rafts, and turning mill-wheels. | 
If it were not for my precious metals, he 


would be of more service thanIam. As for 
this lady island, we must see.’ 

“Rapp stroked his beard in profound re- 
flection a moment, then struck the steel 
shield seven times. A peal of thunder 
seemed to roll over the palace, and a Giant 


| appeared, whose armor resembled dragon 


scales, with a helmet of brass on his head. 
“¢T obey your call, King Rapp,’ he said, 
in a deep voice. 
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“¢What can restore the island lady to 
her home ? asked Rapp. 


his evening cup of coffee that will make 
Mulkgraub sleep, I will bring my brother, 
Fire, to dry the water between her and the 
main-land, her former home,’ said the Giant. 

“¢How can the drink be obtained?’ de- 
manded Rapp. 

“*Send a Gnome to the meadow beyond 
the brook for the herb which has a searlet 
flower and blue leaves. Put this into a 
bottle, which the witch-child will give the 
prisoner. When Mulkgraub sleeps, the In- 
dian must spring twice over the top of the 
pine-tree, calling Fire, softly. I will an- 
swer’ With this advice the Giant thun- 
dered away again. 

“Rapp sent for the herb with a scarlet 
flower and blue leaves, the liquid was dis- 
tilled into a bottle, and the witch-child once 
more stood on the ground in the daylight. 
There was the sad island lady dragging her 
chain, and wishing herself home on the 
main-land. She was given the bottle, and 
quickly told what to do when Mulkgraub 
came to her glass box for his evening coffee. 

“The witch-child hid on the shore, and 
watched for the signal which was to assure 
her that Mulkgraub slept. At last the lady 
rose to the surface and waved her hand. 
Up sprang the witch-child over the top of 
the pine-tree, touching the ground on the 
other side, and rebounding again like an 
India rubber ball. ‘Fire! Fire! she called, 
very softly, under her breath. Lo! the 
earth opened and two giant heads emerged ; 
but if Wind, already seen by the girl, was 
terrible, Fire was more so, for a ruddy glow 
came from his body, and the grass withered 
before him. The Giant stood on the bank, 
and hurled a burning torch into the lake, 
between the shore and the place where the 
island was chained, and the torch devoured 
the water, which rose in a cloud of steam, 
so that the lady stepped dry-shod back to 
the main-land. 

“Then there was great rejoicing over her 
return among the rocks and trees, and the 
witch-child received much praise for her 
conduct. 

“«There is a storm coming,’ shouted Wind. 
‘I go to share the sport—uprooting trees 
and whisking off steeples and chimneys.’ 

“¢As for me, work is never done in the 
earth,’ said Fire. 

“Mulkgraub awoke after the mischief 
was accomplished ; the glass box exploded 
like a soap bubble. 

“This is your turn, Rapp,’ he said. 
‘Wait until the spring freshets help me to 
repay you!’ 

“ Always seeking her tribe and never find- 
ing them, the witch-child flew on toward 
the west. Far below she saw lakes, rivers, 
and cities; then the wide expanse of prai- 





rie became visible, like a sea of waving 


| grain. 
“<Tf she can pour some magic drops into | 


“*This must be the end of the earth,’ she 
thought, and paused, 

“It was evening, and the little prairie- 
dogs were sitting on top of their mounds to 
see what was going on, for they were very 
curious. When the Indian girl paused to 
observe them, they gave a shrill bark, and 
dived out of sight in their burrows. 

“*Can you tell me where to find my 
people ? 

“ At that all the prairie-dogs put out their 
little noses, and one answered, 

“«The red man has gone beyond ; you will 
find him farther on.’ 

“* Always farther on,’ sighed the Indian, 
wearily. 

“*Perhaps you will tell me something I 
should very much like to know,’ said the 
prairie-dog, again perching on’ his mound. 
‘If you made a burrow for yourself and fam- 
ily, would you enjoy having a white owl and 
a rattlesnake come to live with you wheth- 
er invited or not? 

“*T should not, replied the witch-child. 

“*Look here, then; and the prairie-dog 
showed her the hole in the ground where 
it dwelt, and where the owl and the snake 
would lodge too. 

“¢Phere is room for us all,” said the owl, 
in a comfortable way, as if the prairie-dog’s 
words did not hurt much. 

“The witch-child walked forwatd. The 
sky seemed to meet the horizon in a flat 
line before her; shadows rippled over the 
ripening acres of corn. She very well knew 
that her race never planted these fields; a 
patch to last one summer satisfied them, 
and the next year they might select anoth- 
er spot to till. Not a human being was vis- 
ible; all the scene was very calm and still. 

“At length she reached a stream border- 
ed with cotton-wood trees, and paused to 
drink. Hither filed a herd of buffalo to 
slake their thirst. 

“*We know your people well,’ they said. 
‘They hunt and slay us in great numbers. 
We may be quietly browsing, without 
thought of danger, when the Indians rush 
down on us like the wind, and hurl arrows 
at us before we know well what we are 
about.’ 

“Where shall I find them ? the girl ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

“*¢ Farther to the west.’ 

“The buffaloes thrust their muzzles in 
the cooling waters, and the witch-child also 
held her brown hands in the stream. 

“‘Mulkgraub, I begin to love you,’ she 
whispered. ‘Here you are no longer terri- 
ble and mischievous, but give life and re- 
freshment to all creatures.’ Then she saw 
Mulkgraub’s fair face laughing up at her 
from the clear depths, and the next moment 
her Elf slippers were tossed on the bank. 



































































































































































































































by the god of day. 


“An emigrant train passed, the white | 
wagons loaded with household furniture ; 
the mothers and infants riding, while the fa- | 


thers and sons walked before, on the watch 

for enemies. 

of danger. 
“The witch-child presently heard cries 
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‘“*AN EMIGRANT TRALN PASSED.” 


These she put on, and ran so swiftly that she | 
seemed a sunbeam chased along the grass | 


The route was loag and full | 





have mistaken her for a thief to see her 
steal past the watch-dog into the chamber 
where the children slept. Beside these 
white children she laid the Indian baby, the 
last of its tribe, and went away as noiseless- 
ly as she came. 

“Fortunately this was a good home for 
her charge. Next day as she rested at noon 
the loud report of a rifle startled her, and 
a wounded mountain-goat came tumbling 


of distress, and mounted on her wings to see | down into the valley. She took to her 


what had happened. 
paused to search for one of their number, a 
boy who had strayed away. Nothing can 
be more terrible than to be lost in such a 
place. If savages find the wanderer, it may 
be to scalp him or make him a prisoner ; 
hunger and death come sooner than the 
savages. 

“ As soon as she discovered what was the 
matter, the witch-child flew back, and saw 
the boy trying to find the path. He felt a 
hand placed on his shoulder which guided 
him in the right direction, until he could 
again behold the white wagons of the emi- 
grants. 

“Once more mounting into the sky, the 
witch-child came to a region of furze, sage, 
and wormwood, with lofty peaks beyond. 
She noticed a smoke as of many fires, and 
her heart bounded with the hope that she 
had found her tribe at last. Here were 
lodges and tents, dried venison, and a few 
horses near; but the fires came from smoul- 
dering ruins of an encampment. There had 
been a battle between warring tribes, and 
the place surprised. The witch-child ap- 
proached sadly, and what do you suppose 
she found? A little papoose lying in a 
folded blanket unharmed. She took it up 
to kiss, and the baby crowed and smiled. 
What was she to do with it? Carrying it 
on her back, Indian fashion, she climbed the 
first slopes of the Rocky Mountains—one of 
King Rapp’s homes. 

“Tt was well that she had recovered her 
Elfslippers; the baby was so heavy she could 
not fly. Those were happy days! She fed 
the little thing with berries, and sang it to 
sleep, delighted with the pretty brown face 
and bright eyes. 

“One night she reached a house, a lonely 
ranch of the border settler. You would 





The emigrants had | 


wings in fright; but as she darted up into 
the air, the sportsman aimed at her, sup- 
posing she was some strange specimen of 
bird. Bang! went the weapon, and she fell. 
The sportsman hastened to the spot, but 
found nothing. 

“ What do you think became of the witch- 
child? I believe that King Rapp opened 
the earth as she sank down, and that she 
lives with him in the Rocky Mountains to 
this day.” 





NEW NEIGHBORS. 

Wiruts the window’s scant recess, 
Behind a pink geranium flower, 

She sits and sews, and sews and sits, 
From patient hour to patient hour. 


As woman-like as marble is, 
As woman-like as death might be— 
A marble death condemned to make 
A feint at life perpetually. 


Wondering, I watch to pity her; 
Wandering, I go my restless ways; 
Content, I think the untamed thoughts 

Of free and solitary days. 


Until the mournful dusk begins 
To drop upon the quiet street, 
Until upon the pavement far 
There falls the sound of coming feet— 


The sound of happy, hastening feet, 
Tender as kisses on the air— 

Quick as if touched by unseen lips 
Blushes the little statue there; 


And woman-like as young life is, 
And woman-like as joy may be, 

Tender with color, lithe with love, 
She starts, transfigured gloriously. 


Superb in one transcendent glance— 
Her eyes, I see, are burning black— 
My little neighbor, smiling, turns 
And throws my unasked pity back. 
I wonder is it worth the while 
To sit and sew from hour to hour, 
To sit and sew with eyes of black 





Behind a pink geranium flower? 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(Thirteenth Paper. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


HE conception of a community so gen- | 


erally educated that each one of its 


members should know and fulfill all the du- | 


ties of a good citizen, should obey the laws 
without constraint, and practice humanity, 
honesty, and propriety, should be trained to 
virtue, and cultivate self-control, is one that 
has suggested itself to most eminent legis- 


lators from the dawn of history, and is, in- | 


deed, so engaging a notion as to commend 
itself to every intelligent mind. The igno- 
rant must be governed by rude violence ; the 


cultivated rule themselves; and the fertile | 


fancies of the Greek thinkers were early 
filled with projects for enforcing a univers- 
al education. 
ceeded except perhaps the Spartan legisla- 
tor. The idea made no strong impression 
upon the Romans. It was adopted by the 


Israelites and the early Christians, and was | 


almost perfected in China. The Arabian 
caliphs founded a school in every village.? 
Charlemagne and Alfred strove to teach the 
savage Germans and Saxons. The Papal 


Church of the Middle Ages taught in its | 


monasteries ; and the private schools of Eri- 
gena, Gerbert, Abelard, Duns Scotus, and a 


series of early school-masters saved educa- 
tion from sinking into monastic dullness. 
But the true parent of the modern system 


of teaching was the Reformation. Luther 


urged upon Germany the necessity of gen- | 


eral instruction,’? Calvin filled his followers 
with mental activity, and it was in the 
Protestant states of Germany that the gov- 


ernments first assumed the task of educating | 
all the people, and of fulfilling that concep- | 


tion of the duty of legislators which had 


dawned upon the active intellects of Greece. | 


The government became the school-master, 
the nation a community of pupils. Prussia, 
Saxony, and several of the lesser states have 
carried on the theory to a wide limit. No 
one is suffered in Prussia to go without an 
education. In many districts it is impossi- 
ble to find a person who can not read and 
write. Yet it must be remembered that it 





1 Plutarch, Numa, asserts that ‘the fair fabric of 
justice” raised by Numa passed away rapidly because 
it was not founded upon education. Education was 
the leading principle of the institutions of Zaleucus 
and Pythagoras. Plato in the Republic, Aristotle in 
his Politics, enforce the same conception. 

2 Renan, Averroes, chap. i., describes the flourish- 
ing literary condition of Spain under the Arabs. And 
Charlemagne perhaps emulated the free schools of 
Haroun-al-Raschid. See Eginhard, Vita Caroli Imp., 
c. 83. 

3 Luther said if he were not a preacher, he would be 
a teacher; and he thought the latter the more impor- 
tant office, since, he lamented, it was easier to form a 
new character than to correct one already depraved. 


None of them, however, suc- 


| is only since the beginning of the present 
century that Prussia has made its chief ad- 
vance in education; that it was after the 
disasters and the shame of the Napoleonic 
invasion that the king, the queen Louisa, 
and the minister Stein renewed the public 
schools, emulated the zeal of Pestalozzi and 
Zeller, and forged that intellectual weapon 
| which was to cleave the armor of their tri- 
umphant foes, for it is allowed that the 
common schools and their teachers have 
chiefly produced the unity and progress of 
the German race. 

The idea of popular instruction was 
| brought to the New World by our ances- 
tcrs in the seventeenth century, and has 
here found its most appropriate home. Pu- 
ritan, Hollander, Huguenots, and Scots or 
| Scottish- Irish, they had seen that most 
of their sufferings and persecutions had 
sprung from ignorance and blind fanati- 
cism. They had become in Europe the 
most intellectual and studious of its peo- 
ple, and, amidst the bleak forests of New 
England and the middle colonies, planted 
almost at their first landing the printing- 
| press and the school. Knowledge they 
| thought the proper cure for social evils. 
| It was the school-master and the school- 
| house, they believed, that could alone save 
| them from sinking into barbarism, and re- 
| vive a more than Attic refinement in the 
dismal wilderness. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut early passed laws that might seem 
| severe even to our present conception of the 
duties and powers of the State. Every 
father of a family was obliged under a 
considerable penalty to see that his chil- 
| dren were taught to read and write, and 
were instructed in the elements of morals 
and religion. The provision was apparent- 
ly enforced, and it is possible that the peo- 
ple of New England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury were better educated than those of any 
European nation. In the present century 
Germany has outstripped Massachusetts. 
But the honorable race is still to be run, 
and it may be hoped that the next and all 
| sueceeding centuries will witness a gener- 

ous strife among the nations which can do 
most to cultivate the popular intellect. As 
school-masters alone can legislators hope to 
be successful. Mental equality is the foun- 
| dation of popular sovereignty, and we must 
| conclude with the Greek philosopher that 
no political institutions can be made last- 
ing without the cement of a common edu- 
| cation. 
| In the American plan of education the 
| national government has no further share 
| than to give liberally from its public domain 
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to the Sti ite or Territorial schools, and by | 
its Educational Department at Washington 
to collect and distribute important informa- 
tion.’ Each State controls its schools in its 
own way, directs the course of education 
and the formation of the school-districts, 
sometimes prescribes what is to be taught, 
provides the way in which the school funds 


are to be raised, and governs by general ! 


laws. The local municipalities levy the 
school taxes and elect the school officers. 
These officers appoint the teachers and fix 
their salaries, build school-houses, govern 


and support the schools. Thus the people | 


of each school-district choose their own 
school officers, and the schools are wholly 
under popular rule—the true source of their 
rapid growth and general excellence. 

In no part of the Union has education 
been so carefully and assiduously cultivated 


as in New England, and nowhere have its | 


results been so important and remarkable. 
Wealth, industry, and good order have fol- 


lowed in its train. Massachusetts, although | 


its soil is sterile and its climate severe, main- 


tains a larger population in proportion to | 


its territory than any other State. All New 
England is prosperous beyond example ; and 
it has ever been the custom of its chief 
statesmen to attribute this rapid progress 
and general activity to the common schools. 
Of the early New England teachers Ezekiel 


Cheever, almost in the dawn of its history, | 


holds a conspicuous place. Cotton Mather 
compliments him as the civilizer of his coun- 
try. He was a scholar, learned, accurate, 
judicious; a severe and unsparing master, 
tall, dignified, and stern. He taught in the 
middle of the seventeenth century in Con- 
necticut, and was afterward transferred to 
Boston, where he died at ninety-four. He 
was the founder of schools, and three gen- 
erations of intelligent men were formed by 
his careful hand. He gave the Latin school 


at Boston its early excellence, and his ardent | 


labors as a school-master for seventy years 
justify Cotton Mather’s unstinted praise. 
“Educated brain,” we are told, “is the only 
commodity in which Massachusetts can com- 
pete with other States,” and to its long line 
of eminent school-masters New England 
owes its wealth and progress. Yet it has 
only been by a slow and often doubtful toil 
that in its natural home American education 
has attained its final excellence. The wild 
new land before the Revolution was incapa- | 
ble of reaching more than the elements of | 
knowledge. When it became free, its emi- 


nent men were all the firmest friends of ed- | 


ucation. The two Adamses and their asso- 
ciates in all the New England States felt 


1 Sante. of basen, Washington, 1874, p. 10, 
etc. The generosity of the general government to the 
public schools has never wavered, and but for its fore, 
sight and liberality they might never have spread so 
rapidly over the new Territories. 


that their haben in the cause of freedom 
were incomplete, and even useless, unless 
| they could teach all the people the duties 
of good citizens. But even in Massachusetts 
until 1834 the common schools had been 
comparatively neglected, their means of 
support were insuflicient, the teachers were 
often incompetent, the school-houses rude 
and inconvenient. Butin New England the 
principle had always been admitted that it 
was the duty of the State to educate its 
children, and in 1834 a fund of $1,000,000 was 
raised in Massachusetts to aid the towns in 
their educational labors, From that time a 
steady progress has been observed not only 
,in Massachusetts, but through all New En- 
gland. Gifted and laborious educators have 
given their lives to the perfection of the 
common-school system. Mann, Barnard, 
,and their able coadjutors have raised the 
New England States to a high rank among 
| the communities that teach the people. A 
normal school was opened in 1839 at Lex- 
ington; Massachusetts has now six. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island have made equal 
progress. Yet it was only a few years ago 
| that Connecticut still demanded rates, and 
that the school-houses of Rhode Island were 
still imperfect.’ In some districts of New 
England poverty and the thinness of the 
population prevent the perfection of the 
system. In Madawaska, Maine, where the 
currency is in articles of trade, and the brief 
summer scarcely supplies the people with 
necessary food, they are aided by the gener- 
osity of their fellow-citizens and are wholly 
exempted trom school taxes. 

Massachusetts expends more money upon 
its schools than any other State in propor- 
| tion to its population. Its teachers are bet- 

ter paid, its school buildings generally more 
| complete, and its people more carefully in- 
| structed. Of 292,481 persons in the State 
| between the ages of five and fifteen in 
1873, the average attendance at school was 
| 210,248, or more than seventy per cent.’ 
| The rate of attendance constantly increases, 
new schools are founded every year, new 
| buildings provided, and the normal schools 
| and colleges send out annually a succession 
of well-trained teachers. The whole popu- 
lation of Massachusetts is probably a mill- 
ion and a half. They laid out last year in 
the various expenses of the public schools 
| $6,180,848 64, or about twenty-one dollars 
for each person of school age. <A cheaper 
/mode of education could in no way be de- 
vised. In private schools the cost of in- 
structing as many children would be four 
or five fold, and the public schools of Mas- 
sachusetts are already better than any pri- 





| | The fine engravings of new school buildings that 
adorn the latest educational report from Connecticut 
are worthy of general study. In fact, all the educa- 
tional reports of the various States are full of interest. 
| 2 Secretary’s Report, 1873-74, p. 113. 





vate schools, or are rapidly becoming so. 
But even in Massachusetts a rigid compul- 
sory law is plainly necessary. Its unedu- 
cated population give rise to three-fourths 
of its crime, and an influx of foreigners has 
already filled it with a dangerous, because 
uncultivated, class. Connecticut, which has 
recently set in action its compulsory law, is 
probably in advance of any other State in 
the rate of attendance.’ It has long been 
a centre of manufactures and of inventive 
progress. Its wealth and influence increase 
rapidly, and its capitalists have discovered 
that the public school is the sure path to 
good morals and order among those who la- 
bor. Hence they encourage education, and 
press on the improvement of all the instru- 
ments of public teaching. 

In New York the growth of the common- 
school system has been slow, and its advan- 
tages only reluctantly admitted. I shall re- 
view its progress briefly, since in no State 
has the struggle for victory been more labo- 
rious or the triumph of the friends of knowl- 
edge more complete.? There was always a 
desire for education prevalent among its 
people, even when they were no more than 
a band of trappers and traders, and an ac- 
complished school-master was one of the ear- 
liest importations from the shores of Hol- 
land. The free school still exists, founded 
by the Reformed Dutch Church, in the city 
of New York, not long after Boston had been 
planted on its three mountains. The Dutch 
clergyman usually kept a school, and the 
Dutch immigrants were probably not alto- 
gether illiterate. But in the opening of the 
seventeenth century the idea of a common 
education for all the people was still a phan- 
tasm and a Utopian vision; it was scarcely 
thought possible, or even desirable, to teach 
the laboring classes or to raise a whole na- 
tion to an equality of knowledge. Through 
the colonial period, and for a long time after 
the Revolution, the people of New York pos- 
sessed no means of education except a vil- 
lage school and an incompetent teacher, a 
college and a few classical seminaries, and 
its chief political leaders, as the State in- 
creased rapidly in wealth and population 
from 1787 to the close of the century, felt 
the pressing want of some method of gen- 
eral instruction. 

George Clinton, Governor of New York in 
1795, suggested and laid the foundation of 
its common schools. He was one of those 





1 Connecticut attributes its inventive genius to the 
public schools established by its “fathers.” See Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education (Eaton), 1872, 
p. 47, and Connecticut Report of Board of Education, 
1874. Of the effect of the compulsory law, says one 
school visitor, “‘In one of the largest villages I found 
the increase” (in attendance) “‘ was sixty-seven per 
cent.” 

2 Randall, Hist. Common Schools of New York. 
Boese, Hist. School System of the City of New York. 
New York State Reports. New York City Reports. 
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discreet and rational intellects that had sus- 
tained his country through the Revolution 
with unchanging firmness, and had learned 
amidst its perils the value of mental prog- 
ress. Like Washington, Jefferson, or Adams, 
he had discovered that an ignorant people 
could not be a free one; that the education 
of the wealthy class alone was fatal to hu- 
man equality; and in his message to the 
Legislature of 1795, Clinton recommended 
to the people “the establishment of com- 
mon schools throughout the State.” It was 
a period when such a suggestion was 80 
new and so surprising as to have little 
chance of general approval, and the con- 
ception of a State expending its revenues 


in teaching was scarcely heard of out of 
| Saxony and Prussia. 


New England had in 
part developed the idea, but to the people 
of New York it was altogether novel. The 
State was poor, and still in its feeble in- 
fancy; the savages still occupied a large 
part of its domain west of Albany ; its chief 
city was yet a small though rapidly ad- 
vancing town; no great canal had joined 
the Hudson to the lakes, and the wealth of 
a continent had not yet found its natural 
outlet to the sea. But Clinton’s suggestion 
was at once adopted by the intelligent Legis- 
lature, and a sum of $50,000 was set aside to 
be divided among the towns and counties in 
proportion to the number of their electors, 
and each county was required to raise by 
taxation a sum of money from every town 
equal to one-half the amount allowed by the 
State. Such was the foundation of the com- 
mon-school system, and for a time it flour- 
ished with singular success. In 1798, in 
sixteen of the twenty-three counties, 1352 
schools were already opened, and 59,660 
children had received in them at least some 
share of the public tuition. But the limit 
of the appropriation expired in 1800, the 
schools were suffered to languish, and the 
system was practically abandoned. 

Soon, however, two remarkable men took 
up the cause of education, and forced it 
upon the attention of the people. Jede- 
diah Peck, of Otsego, a native of Connecti- 
cut, and Adam Comstock, of Saratoga, de- 
serve to be remembered among the chief 
benefactors of New York. Peck was a plain 
uneducated farmer, a religious enthusiast, 
who exhorted and prayed with the families 
he visited; was modest, meek, diminutive 
in size, and almost repulsive in appearance; 


| yet his active labors in the cause of knowl- 


edge show that he had not only cultivated 
himself, but was incessantly leading others. 
Comstock, not more highly educated, aided 
him with equal zeal. They asserted every 
where that freedom, morality, and religion 
could only be supported by general intelli- 
gence. They pressed their theme upon the 
Legislature and the people. Peck was anx- 
ious that a school fund should be provided, 
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like that of his native State, Connecticut, 
and he found a ready ally in Governor Clin- 
ton, who in 1802 again urged upon the 
Legislature the renewal of the common 
schools. But the people were no longer 
willing to be taxed for the diffusion of 
knowledge. Political troubles were im- 
pending, the State was poor, and all that 
the friends of education could obtain was a 
grant of the proceeds of certain lotteries, 
known as “Literature Lotteries,” or the 
sales of the State lands, and three thousand 
shares of the capital of the Merchants’ Bank 
of the city of New York, to found the nu- 
cleus of the common-school fund. Twice 
Mr. Peck’s bill to authorize the towns to 
tax themselves for school purposes failed in 
the Legislature. But a strong impulse to- 
ward general education had now been 
awakened in England by the success of the 
Lancasterian system: the Dissenters, and 
chiefly the Methodists, had lent their influ- 
ence to a new effort to teach the poorer 
classes, and the movement was already felt 
in the New World. The city of New York 
in 1805 founded its free-school society, and 
the Mayor, De Witt Clinton, with many oth- 
er patriotic citizens, gave his aid to the 


cause of the popular education with valu- | 


able assiduity. The Lancasterian system 
yas introduced, and the free schools made 
considerable progress. De Witt Clinton, 
whose sincere zeal for science, art, litera- 
ture, and freedom has affected the prosperity 
of his native State more, perhaps, than any 
other cause, and who lived to prepare and 
perfect a great engineering work, which for 
that early period seems almost incredible, 
must also be ranked among the most emi- 


nent of the friends of the common schools. | 


He was never weary of urging forward 
mental progress, and filling the minds of his 


contemporaries with the conception of a/ 


complete form of national education. 

Peck, Comstock, and Clinton at last, after 
a brave contest against ignorance, were suc- 
cessful, and in 1812 a bill passed the Legis- 
lature of New York founding anew a com- 
mon-school system that was to remain in 
action until 1842. A sum was given to ev- 
ery town for school purposes. The town 
was obliged to raise an equal amount by 
taxation. No district was to be left with- 
out its school-house, and no village without 
its teacher. The commissioners recom- 
mended the plan to the people by pointing 


edge and virtue, and by invoking the sacred 
name and authority of Washington. It 
was, in fact, in a period of singular gloom 


tion. 





taliated with more than common success, 
Poverty once more pressed upon the people. 
Yet in periods of public danger men see 
more clearly their true interests, and amidst 
the perils of war our ancestors founded the 
fairest of the fabrics of peace. Peck, Clin- 
ton, Comstock, were sustained by their fel- 
low-citizens, and in 1813 Gideon Hawley 
became the superintendent of the common 
schools of New York. He was a young 
lawyer, active, intelligent, and cultivated in 
letters ; and for eight years his energy and 
zeal kept alive the onward progress of edu- 
cation. Peace had returned; the vast re- 
sources of the State were slowly developed ; 
the savages were removed from the interior 
counties; the famous wheat fields of the 
Mohawk and the Genesee rose into won- 
derful productiveness; a vast system of 
internal improvements was projected by 
Clinton that was to prove the source of 
boundless progress to the nation as well as 
the State. Yet the labors of the friends of 
education will probably outlive the material 
achievements of this busy period. And it is 
as educators that Hawley, Peck, and Clin- 
ton may be remembered in distant ages as 
the founders of the prosperity of New York. 

The common schools advanced in general 
favor amidst much opposition. Hawley’s 
vigorous hand kept them from falling into 
decay, as they had fallen in 1800. In 1819 
there were already nearly 6000 school-dis- 
tricts, and it was estimated that almost 
250,000 children had been placed upon their 
lists. In 1820, of 302,703 children of the 
proper age, 271,877 were taught in the 
schools. The number was still greater in 
1821. Yet here the valuable labors of Gid- 
eon Hawley came to an end; a political op- 
position removed him from office, a per- 
son of inferior talent was put in his place, 
and thus New York repaid the services of 
its great benefactor by a cruel ingratitude. 
But the immense fabric which he had helped 
to rear could not now be torn down, and 
De Witt Clinton, the Governor of the State, 
resolutely pressed on the cause of educa- 
The control of the schools was trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State, Yates, an 
intelligent and able man. The number of 
districts in 1822 was 7051, and 351,173, out 
of 357,000 children, had been taught during 
the year in the public schools. Joseph Lan- 
caster visited the United States in 1818, and 


had been received by De Witt Clinton with 
to the necessary connection between knowl- | 


signal interest, and his method of teaching 
was at that time the popular one; his pres- 
ence at least gave new courage to the 
friends of knowledge, and the genius of Pes- 


and public danger that the machinery of | talozzi and the example of European edu- 


public education was first set in motion in| cators were felt in New York. 


New York. A _ barbarous 


It was said 


rar was raging | that its education was even more general 


on the frontier and over the seas; English | than that of Connecticut, which had a larger 
cruisers swept the commerce of the republic | school fund, and where the common-school 


from the ocean, and American privateers re- | system had been longer in use. 
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Yet the idea of a free and public educa- 
tion for all classes of the people, a common 
source for all of equality and union, had not 
vet been openly avowed, and the division 
of castes was still maintained in the public 
schools. Those children whose parents were 
too poor to pay the rates were called charity 
scholars; in some districts they seem not to 
have been admitted at all to the schools. 
The right of every child to a free and full 
education by the community was seldom al- 
lowed. It may well be supposed, too, that 
the instruments of education were at this 
early period in its course (1822) very imper- 
fect and rude. The school-houses were oft- 
en bare log-huts in the country, or narrow 
and pestilential rooms in the cities and 
towns; the teachers were uncultivated and 
incompetent; the school-books worthless and 
worn; the whole fabric of education a vast 
misshapen pile that needed the skill of a 
master-architect to found it securely. Such 
aman was De Witt Clinton. To no single 
intellect is New York so widely indebted 
for its progress, vigor, and refinement; and 


in every part of his native State some trace | 


of Clinton’s energy and foresight may be 
found. He had just completed the great 
canal which had tested for so many years 
his courage and endurance amidst ceaseless 
opposition and unsparing assaults; he had 
seen the waters of Lake Erie mingle with 
the Hudson; he had been every where the 
founder of libraries, colleges, academies of 
design, and centres of art; and now he had 
been chosen Governor by a spontaneous im- 
pulse of a grateful people. One of his latest 
labors was to perfect the public schools. 
He urged (1826) the founding of schools for 
teachers, the extension of the course of 
study, the creation of school libraries, the 
increase of teachers’ salaries, careful inspec- 
tion, the higher education of women. None 
of those improvements that have since been 
adopted seem to have escaped his clear 
perception ; and he founded all his projects 
upon a single principle. “I consider,” he 
said, “the system of our common schools the 
palladium of our freedom.” 

Not long after, Clinton died suddenly. But 
his ideas live among us, and his successors 
have seldom shown any indifference to the 
cause of popular education. The states- 
men of all parties have united in advancing 
the popular intellect. Spencer, Marcy, Dix, 
Flagg, aided in the organization of that im- 
mense scheme of public instruction which 
has ruled the fortunes of the State, and suc- 
cessfully resisted the assaults of various 
foes. In 1832 there were 9690 school-dis- 
tricts, and 514,475 children had been taught 
in the public schools. Only about ten thou- 
sand of the school age seem to have lost the 
advantages of education. But in the city 
of New York the extraordinary growth of 
the foreign population now began to lead 
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to a struggle that was to rise into singular 
importance. For many years Ireland had 
poured out its excess of population upon 
New York, and the Irish immigrants had 
at first seemed willing and even eager to 
become thoroughly American and republic- 
an. They sent their children to the public 
schools, and were liberal and patriotic in 
politics. But unhappily a less discreet pol- 
icy was advocated by their priests, who 
founded a number of private schools, and 
required that they should be supported by 
a donation from the public funds. The 
Irish population do not seem to have fol- 
lowed their guidance implicitly, and have 
always profited largely from the system of 
common schools. But Bishop Hughes urged 
on the sectarian contest with unyielding 
rigor, his priests and many of his people 
followed him, and already in 1840 that vio- 
lent struggle had begun which seems fated 
to extend throughout the whole Union wher- 
ever the indiscreet counsels of the papacy 
san drive its Church into an opposition to 
the civil administration. 

The question was whether the public 
schools should be converted into a series 
of sectarian institutions, whether each sect 
should have its own schools, whether the 
Bible should at least be excluded from the 
public teaching, or whether the common 
schools should resemble the government un- 
der which they had grown up, and take no- 
| tice of no difference of religious or secular 
‘opinion. In the one case they must be re- 
/modeled upon the plan pursued in Europe; 

in the other, they must remain wholly Amer- 
ican. In one, separate churches or sects 
would be recognized and maintained by 
| our government; and in the other, the sects 
would be held in complete obedience to the 
civil law. The question was debated with 
earnestness. A single sect alone demanded 
a change in the principle of free education, 
and even of that one many of the most in- 
telligent members were satisfied with the 
equity and liberality of the American sys- 
| tem, and the common schools have retained 
their unsectarian character in spite of the 
| ceaseless and often dangerous assaults of 
| their foes. Still more important advances 
| were now made in the material and nature 
|of public instruction. From 1842 the sys- 
‘tem rose rapidly to a completeness which 
had searcely been looked for. The culti- 
| vated zeal of the Hon. Horace Mann, from 
Massachusetts, lent new ideas and a fresh 
impulse to education in New York; and at 
a distinguished convention of superintend- 
ents and others, held at Utica in 1842, the 
| various topics of the important theme were 
| discussed with fresh animation. It was 
shown from recent statisties that crime de- 
creased with the advance of education, and 
| that the more perfect the schools, the less 
| costly would be the prisons and the alms- 
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houses. It was shown that knowledge 
should be free to all the people, and that 
all the people should, if possible, be educa- 
ted in the same schools. The defects of the 
common schools were pointed out—-their 
imperfect buildings, uncultivated teachers, 
worthless books. Emerson, from Massachu- 
setts, told of the value of the normal school 
which had been established in his own State, 
and showed that the teacher should be the 
highest and most cultivated of his con- 
temporaries. Horace Mann enlarged with 
all the eloquence of his intellect upon the 
grandeur of the work in which they were 
engaged. And from the convention of 1842 
education began to assume a more scientific 
form among us and to penetrate more deep- 
ly among the people. 

A normal school was now (1844) estab- 
lished at Albany, the first of those excellent 
institutions which have raised our public 
teachers to a high standard, and which seem 
capable of being made the source of a great 
moral advance. The aim of the normal 
school is to produce a perfect teacher, to 
soften the mann. rs, refine the taste, and cul- 
tivate the faculties of those intrusted with 
the care of children. Time has proved their 
usefulness, and may raise them to a still 
higher excellence. It is not impossible that 
our normal schools may at last educate our 
professors, and produce our most active men 
of letters. District libraries began now to 
be improved and widely extended, teachers’ 
institutes were formed, the fabric of educa- 
tion was enlarged and amended; but the 
system was still in its infancy, and the prin- 
ciple of a common education provided by the 
state, and possibly enforced by it, had not yet 
become familiar to the people. The school- 
houses were still, in many districts, painful- 
ly rude; of 7000 only 2000 had more than 
one apartment, and in some counties they 
were wholly unfit for scholastic purposes. 
Instead of being the finest and most impos- 
ing building in every town and village, the 
schocl-house was often one of the rudest 
and least convenient. In many counties 
the school rates were still exacted, and par- 
ents refused to send their children to schools 
where they were looked down upon by their 
wealthier neighbors. The principle of free 
education had not yet been admitted in New 
York; and when the friends of education 
pressed upon the State Convention of 1845 
the duty of the Legislature to provide for 
the instruction of the community by a gen- 
eral taxation, the motion was defeated, and 
the system of charity schools was maintain- 
ed for another twenty years. It was not 
until the rebellion and the disasters of the 
civil war had forced men to see more clearly 
their own interests that an efficient and 
universal system of common schools was 
extended over the State. 

For fifty years the idea of public educa- 


| tion had been slowly unfolding itself in New 
| York. The finest intellects of the State had 
, been employed upon its development; from 
Peck and Clinton to Dix, Spencer, Seward, 
Young, Flagg, Greeley, Morgan, an endless 
, array of accomplished citizens had joined in 
the school conventions, and lent aid to the 
growth of the intellect. Already in 1845 
| the Hon. Horace Mann could say, “ The great 
State of New York, by means of her county 
| superintendents, State Normal School, and 
| otherwise, is carrying forward the work of 
| public education more rapidly than any oth- 
er State in the Union or any other country 
jin the world.” And the Hon. Henry Bar- 
| nard, of Connecticut, thought its system su- 
perior in many particulars to any other he 
knew of. But the county superintendents 
were abolished in 1847, and the common 
schools began at once to decline. Their 
|enemies were active, and a violent struggle 
arose upon the question of free education. 
A free-school act was passed in 1849, yet 
| still clogged by rate bills and assessments. 
In many instances in the country wealthy 
| property owners refused to be taxed for ed- 
|ucation. The free schools were assailed with 
new energy by their opponents, and the Ro- 
|man Catholic editors demanded the repeal 
of the free-school law. They required the 
| schools “to be subject to the clergy ;” oth- 
| erwise, said their leading paper, they will 
| be “a source of demoralization and public 
| nuisances.” A large party joined the oppo- 
sition to the schools. But the people rose 
in their defense. Fish, Hunt, Phelps, Wool, 
| Nott, Greeley, and a throng of able men led 
the party of education. The elections of 
1850 decided the question in their favor, 
jand in 1851 the principle that the State 
must educate all its children was sanction- 
ed in theory by the popular vote. 
Meantime—for I must pass rapidly over 
the history of this great struggle of the in- 
tellect — within the next ten years the 
school-houses grew into convenient and 
costly buildings, supplied with all the re- 
quirements of careful tuition. The normal 
school gave out a succession of intelligent 
teachers. In 1861 there were 11,400 school- 
districts and 872,854 pupils; but it was no- 
ticed that the school libraries were neglect- 
ed, and the books often wasted and destroy- 
ed. One normal school was not sufficient to 
supply with teachers ten thousand schools, 
and the odious rates were still exacted. The 
war came, and the graduates of the common 
schools were found among the foremost de- 
fenders of the Union; and amidst the ter- 
rors of a civil convulsion, roused by heroic 
ideas, the people of the State in 1862 threw 
off forever all the lingering prejudices of the 
past, and declared education free to all as the 
light of heaven. The common-school idea 
was adopted in all its limitless expansion, 
and the State proclaimed itself the mental 
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parent of all its children. The people ad- 
mitted that they had no higher duty than 
to see that no one should live among them | 
without an education; but it was some time | 
before they could learn that ignorance was 
a crime against society. From the declara- | 
tion of the principle of universal public in- 


| 


struction the schools of New York have flour- | 


ished in the midst of a thousand foes. The 


| guide, and the highest lite rary edna ell 
the purest characters should alone be suf- 
| fered to form the dispositions of the young. 
| Re publican simplicity should be incule ated 
from the cradle—a contempt for European 
follies and the glitter and display of for- 
eign barbarism. “It may be hoped, too, that, 
through special schools, trades, industry, 
and all branches of labor will form at last 


great influx of uneducated foreigners has | a part of the education of every American. 
exposed them to a mass of hostile voters. | 


They have been assailed by secular and cler- | 


ical influences, and have sometimes suffered 
from indifference and neglect. But the aboli- 
tion of the rates and the improvement of the 
system have drawn in a growing throng of 
pupils, and already in 1869, 1,161,155 children 
had been taught in the normal schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, and private schools of the 
State, and, what was somewhat dishearten- 
ing to the friends of education, 300,000 be- 


tween the ages of five and twenty-one had 


attended no school at all. An ominous cloud 
of ignorance had gathered under the very 
shadow of the common schools. 

A compulsory law, passed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1874, has completed, at least in the- 
ory, the public-school system of New York ; 
and it is probable that succeeding genera- 
tions will see nearly all their children gath- 
ered in the school-house and the academy. 
Nor does any where a more effective and 
imposing machinery for general education 
exist, nor does any community expend its 
money more bountifully upon the elevation 
of the popular intellect. New York gives 
$11,000,000 annually to public instruction. 
A free college in the city of New York is 
filed with the best students of the public 
schools. A fine normal school for female 
teachers adorns the metropolis ; and in ev- 
ery part of the State the normal colleges 
produce every year a great number of ac- 
complished instructors. The school-houses 
in the cities are often palaces of education, 
filled with the latest improvements in the art 
of teaching. The teachers’ salaries are slow- 
ly advancing; the reputation of the profes- 
sion rises with the higher cultivation of its 
members. Yet it must still be allowed that 
some errors have crept into the system, and 
possibly the whole theory of education may 
yet be in its infancy. The school-houses in 
the country districts are too often imper- 
fect, unadorned, and rude. They should al- 
ways be centres of taste, comfort, and con- 
venience. In the city schools too many 
branches of knowledge are taught at once. 
It would be wiser to perfect each scholar in 
the simpler elements. If religion can not 
be taught in the schools, the moral nature 
should | be especially instructed, and no pupil 
should leave the public care without having 
acquired the conception of kindness, gentle- 
ness, modesty, as well as mental power. In 
this the example of the teacher is the chief 





Pennsylvania, like New York, has passed 
through a long struggle to reach its present 
educational advantages. It has also adopt- 
ed the common-school system in its widest 
limit.’ Its school property is of great value ; 
it expends more than $8,000,000 annually 
upon its schools; it has no general school 
fund, and derives all its school moneys from 
taxation. It has seven State normal schools 
and a great number of excellent technical 
schools and private colleges. This wonder- 
ful community, enriched by the boundless 
gifts of nature, is also one of the most wide- 
ly educated. The spirit of Franklin has 
ever filled it with mental activity. New 
Jersey is already emulating Pennsylvania 
and New York. Its common schools are 
fast rising in excellence. The four Middle 
States (for even Delaware has shown marks 
of progress) have already joined in a gener- 
ous enthusiasm for knowledge. 

But if we turn to the Southern portion 
of the Union, the prospect is less encoura- 
ging. It is not that the first settlers of the 
South were less intelligent or cultivated 
than those of the North. Some of them 
were Huguenots, learned, thoughtful, heroic 
in their devotion to their faith; some were 
Scottish-Irish; some Quakers, or Friends. 
The most intellectual races of Europe were 
represented on our Southern coasts. And 
after the Revolution, Washington, Jefferson, 
Henry, Lowndes, Gadsden, and Rutledge 
would have held it their noblest mission to 
spread knowledge among the people. But 
slavery intervened. The great designs of 
Jefferson and Gadsden were never to be per- 
fected. With slavery a notion grew up that 
knowledge was only the privilege of the 
ruling class, and that tradesmen, mechanics, 
and slaves were better left in ignorance. 
While the Northern States seized upon the 
mighty engine of education to win ease and 
industrial progress, the Southern States suf- 
fered their free schools to perish, and even 
for their higher education looked to the 
North or to Europe. The rebellion threw 
open the South to a new intellectual move- 
ment ; asystem of common schools has been 
introduced into every Southern State ; the 
colored and even the white laborers of the 
South are said to be anxious to make use of 


3 Pennsylvania Report, 1873, p. . 12, Only one dis- 
trict, a small one, was without its common schools in a 
population of 4,000,000. Pennsylvania has adopted the 
system of free education in its widest extent. 
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this opportunity to raise themselves by an | 
intelligent education to the condition of 
men. Yet we are told by the report of the | 


upon the prairie and in the forest; 
higher school houses of Chicago or Cincin- 


venient, primary school house shines out 
the 


Commissioner of Education that the com- | nati are unsurpassed in New York or Bos- 
mon schools are not favored by an influen-| ton; the science of teaching is carefully 


tial class of the people. They seem to lan- | 
guish in most of the Southern States.’ The | 
condition of the Southern people is one of | 
extreme ignorance. Of the 5,643,534 persons | 
in the Union wholly “illiterate,” 4,117,589 
are found in the Southern States. Of course | 
these “ illiterates” are nearly all native born. | 
The subject is one that may well employ | 
all the intelligence and observation of the | 
South, for it is education alone that can give 
good order and prosperity to its people. 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky are al- 
ready laboring to provide a general and ef- 
fective system of instruction. It is certain 
that the extension of common schools over | 
the whole South and a general education | 
of its people would double the value of its | 
lands, and foster more than any thing else | 
foreign immigration. 

But if the common-school system has been 
forced to make its way slowly against the | 
opposition of caste and sectarianism in the | 


North and East, and was nearly banished | i 


from the South by the long prevalence of 
slavery, in the new States and Territories of 
the West and the Pacific coast it has won 
an almost immediate popularity.2 Here | 
among the settlers of the wilderness its 
value was at once perceived. The school- 
house, the church, the newspaper, tele- 
graph, and railway have grown up togeth- 
er. Nowhere has the American plan of | 
education been found so perfectly suited to | 
the wants of a progressive people. No- 
where were ever such vast and complete 
educational systems so rapidly perfected as 
in Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Michigan, or in 
the newer States of Minnesota and Iowa. 
Through all this wide, populous, and pro- 
ductive territory, the granary of half the 
world, caste and sectarianism have been 
laid aside forever; by a spontaneous move- 
ment of the people education has been made 
free to all; such great sums are lavished 
upon the teachers and their schools as nat- 
urally startle our European contemporaries, 
and the money of the people, which in Eu- 
rope has been expended usually upon priests 
and kings, has here been devoted to the cul- 
tivation of those who earned it. Ohio spends 
nearly ten millions of dollars annually upon 
its public schools, Indiana and Illinois to- 
gether a sum not much less. The fair, con- 

1 So in Georgia they were closed in 1872. Report of 
the Commissioner of Education (Eaton); 1873, p. 69. 
And in Texas in 1878 they were “‘ abolished,” and have 
scarcely been re-established. 

2 Yet even in the Western States the labors of a 
series of patriotic men alone have saved the common 
school and university funds, and made education free. 





| bluff over the Missouri. 


| Union. 








See Tenbrook, American State Universities, p. 141, and 
p. 118-120, 


| 


studied in a host of teachers’ institutes, 
}and with republican liberality the West 
|and the great Northwest care for all their 
|children.! This remarkable enthusiasm for 


|education penetrates all the nation; it has 


become the distinguishing principle of 
American progress.?_ In the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the midst of the 
gold and silver bearing peaks of Arizona 
| and Colorado, the free school is the sentinel 
of civ ilization. In Tucson or Denver the 
love of knowledge has survived the preva- 
lence of what is usually thought the stron- 
ger passion, and the cities of the miners are 
seldom without their public school. The 
most splendid of our high school buildings 
is said to be that of Omaha, seated on a lofty 
California has pro- 
duced a system of education so complete 
and valuable as may well serve as a model 
| for all older communities; its teachers are 
made examples of propriety and tenderness, 
its scholars are taught integrity and moral 


| excellence; sectarianism and caste are for- 
| bidden to divide the people, and the pros- 


perous State is already feeling in all its 
industrial pursuits the happy influence of 
the common school. 

Thus the American system of education 
pervades and covers every section of the 
By the spontaneous impulse of the 
people it has been made the foundation of 
our political institutions. It has grown up 
with little direction from the general gov- 
ernment. It has flourished in the cities 
and in the wilderness; it spreads its golden 
links from ocean to ocean, and holds in its 
embrace the destinies of the republic. A 
few statistics will show how immense is its 
influence and how important its results. 
By the census of 1870 it appears that an 
army of nearly 200,000 teachers conduct the 
public schools of the Union ; of these, 109,000 
are females. The number of schools was 
125,000, and has no doubt largely increased. 
Fifty-eight millions of dollars* were raised 
in 1870 by taxation to educate the people— 
a sum nearly as great as the annual cost of 
a European army. There are also endow- 
ments and other sources of revenue, making 
the whole amount spent upon the common 
schools $64,000,000. The number of pupils 
in 1870 was more than 6,000,000. Thus the 
annual cost of each scholar enrolled was 





1 In all these States a sectarian party exists, but the 
majority favor free education. 

2 See Ed. Report, 1873. Minnesota and Iows are 
filled with the educational spirit. 

3 These figures must now (1875) be largely increased, 
and it is probable that $70,000,000 yearly are raised for 
school purposes by taxation alone, and the number ed- 
ucated has risen in proportion. 
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apparently only about ten dollars. Many of | 
these pupils have attended only for a few 
months at the schools, others have been ir- 
regular and inattentive. Yet the fact that 
6,000,000 children were brought under the 
control of the common-school system in one 
year, and learned some, at least, of the pro- 
prieties of life, is sufficient to show its im- 
mense influence upon the young; and it 
may be estimated that at least half the 
number were thoroughly instructed in the 
common branches of knowledge. 

When we look over the returns of our il- 
literate population, of the great mass of ig- | 
norance that has grown up at the side of the | 
common schools, we might at first conclude 
that our popular system of education had 
wholly failed. Few civilized countries pre- 
sent a more lamentable scene of intense 
and almost savage dullness. Our illiterate 
population over ten years of age numbers 
5,600,000. And an unfriendly critic, the 
London Quarterly Review, April, 1875, seizes 
upon this singular contrast as a ground of 
attack upon the American system of teach- 
ing. Yet the assault fails wholly. The | 
great mass of our illiterates are in the for- | 
mer slave territory, where the common 
schools were never suffered to come, and 
where a large part of the people were for- | 
bidden by law to learn even to read and 
write. Slavery has produced more than 
4,000,000 of our illiterates. Of the re-| 
mainder, who live in the Northern and West- | 
ern sections of the Union, one-half are due 
to the neglect of England to educate its 
poorer classes. Our German immigrants | 
are nearly all well educated. The English 
and Irish can seldom read or write. Of the | 
1,300,000 illiterates in the Northern States, | 
665,000 are foreign born, and they come 
chiefly from Great Britain. Thus, excluding | 
the former slave territory, we have only | 
690,000 native-born illiterates, and of these 
a large number are the children, no doubt, 
of foreign parents. If we allow 500,000 as 
the number of native-born Americans who 
have escaped the influence of the common 
schools, we shall not possibly fail in liberal- | 
ity. The people of the Free States number | 
at least 26,000,000. Only one person out of 
fifty, therefore, among us has been untouch- 
ed by the influence of the public school. 
Reaching over the wild wastes of the new 
States and the thick crowds of our cities, 
the common-school system, often imperfect 
and rude, has been almost as thorough and 
effective as the older systems of Germany 
and Holland. 

Wherever it extends, crime diminishes, 
the morals of the community improve, and 
taste and culture flourish even in the wil- 


| 





1 Compendium of the Ninth Census, p. 456, and Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education (Eaton), 1872. 
In 1870, of 28,238,941 persons of age to read and write, 
more than one-fifth were illiterate. 
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derness. An absurd charge is sometimes 
raised against the public schools that they 
are “godless and immoral.” Some recent 
statistics taken in Massachusetts show that 
eighty per cent. of its crime is committed 
by persons who have had no education, or a 
very imperfect one, that a still larger pro- 
portion have learned no trade, and that not 
far from seventy-five per cent. of its crim- 
inals are of foreign birth ;' intemperance, 
the natural resource of ignorance, is the 


| parent of the greater part of this crime, and 


ninety-five per cent. of it is hereditary, 
transmitted from depraved and uneulti- 
vated homes. A similar condition of things 
exists in New York and the Western States. 
If all the children of the community could 
be well educated and taught productive 


| trades, crime would be diminished by more 
than one-half; and so effective already 


have been our common schools that they 


| have reduced the criminal class among the 


native population to a small figure, and se- 
cured the peace of society. The reports, 
show that uneducated foreigners produce 
three-fourths of the crime and pauperism 
of our large cities. It is plain that the 


| money expended upon the public schools is 


not laid out in vain. The seventy millions 
we give annually to education is the wisest 
outlay a nation ever entered upon. 

The influence of the common schools 
penetrates through all our social system, 
teaches equality and republican principles, 
offers the elements of commercial knowl- 
The 
press plainly lives in the rapid progress of 
the teacher. Our common schools have 
produced a throng of readers, such as was 
never known before—countless, bountiful, 
and never satisfied. The periodicals and 
newspapers printed in the United States 
very nearly equal those of all the rest of 
the educated world. In 1870 it was esti- 
mated that 7642 were published in Europe, 


| Asia, and Africa, and in our own country 


5871.2, Since that time our publications 


| have increased, it is supposed, nearly to an 


equality with those of all the world besides, 
and our forty millions of people read as much 
as all the rest of the hundreds of millions 
upon the same globe who can read at all. 
To our free institutions much of this in- 
quisitive spirit is due ; but to the common- 
school system we owe the capacity of grati- 


| fying our curiosity and cultivating a general 


| knowledge of the condition of our fellow- 
men. It is estimated that the number of 
copies of newspapers and periodicals print- 
ed in Great Britain in 1870 was 350,000,000, 





| 1 Report of the Commissioner of Education (Eaton), 
1871, p. 549. Rep., 1872, p. 589. -Rep., 1873, p. 178. Of 
102,855 criminals in England only 4297 could read 
and write well; only 206 had had a “superior” educa- 
| tion. 
2 Hudson, Journalism in America, p. 773, 774. 
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and an equal anmaber in France.’ The | with us, curiosity, and vigilance. It would 
census returns show that in the same year | be quite impossible, indeed, to trace in a 
1,500,000,000 copies were printed in the | few pages the achievements ‘of the common 
United States. Our readers consume and | schools. They have extended the duration 
pay for a periodical literature twice as) ‘of human life among us,’ checked disease, 
great as that of the two populous centres | | cultivated cleanliness, founded new States, 
of European civilization; and the census ‘planted cities, indicated the sites of future 
reports show how closely the progress of aj capitals. The publisher finds the purchas- 
demand for newspapers is connected w ith | ers of his books in their graduates, the mer- 
the advance of the common schools. Where | chant and manufacturer depend upon their 
there are no public schools, there are no silent energy, the churches are filled with 
new gg pe ; lege ac — leg om the | bs pupils, and the lecture-rooms gratify 
way, the press follows. In uneducated | the curiosity excited in their midst. Mill- 
Georgia, for example,? with a population of | ions of active intellects, the offspring of the 
nearly 1,200,000, there are only 123 newspa- | public schools, listen to the sweet strains 
pers and periodicals ; in Massachusetts, | of Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier, muse 
with . pe - nearly 1,500,000, there — Bancroft on the thrilling exploits of 
are 280. The circulation of the newspapers | freedom, or wait to hail the new bard and 
of Georgia is 14,447,388 ; of Massachusetts, | the rising thinker, whether he comes from 
107,691,952. In educated Ohio the annual | the Sierras of Nevada or the crowded cities 
circulation was, in 1870, 93,000,000 in a pop- | of the East. 
ulation of 2,662,681. In uneducated Texas, That the common-school system is still 
fivefold as large as Ohio, with a population | imperfect no one can doubt: it is a vast ma- 
of 885,000, the circulation was 5,813,432. | chine, whose various parts are capable of 
é é 313,432. » S parts pable o 
Only seven copies of a newspaper are print- | ceaseless improvements. Truancy prevails 
ed yearly in Texas for each inhabitant; in| to a great degree, and can only be removed 
Ohio, 35; in Massachusetts, 74; in New] bya general compulsory law. The teachers 
York, 113; in Pennsylvania, 67. The total | in many parts of the country are themselves 
number of publications in North Carolina, | imperfectly trained, their salaries are often 
we are told, would allow only one paper to | miserably low. Men have not yet learned 
— inhabitant every three months ;° New | that it is cheaper and safer to build school- 
York prints 113 copies a year for each of its | houses than ships and forts, and that good 
people. schools are always profitable. But the idea 
California stands next in this proportion, | is rapidly spreading, and it can not be long 
and allows eighty-three copies a year to| before our school-houses will be every where 
each inhabitant. Its people probably con- | models of neatness, and our teachers at least 
sume at home more newspapers in propor- | as well paid as our judges or constables. 
tion to their numbers than any part of the | In one direction the system is destined to 
world—a proof that the emigrants to the | make an extraordinary advance. The plan 
Golden State have been well educated, and ‘of technical and industrial instruction is 
their common schools effective. It would, | already beginning to make great progress 
indeed, be ungenerous to pursue further this | among our educators. It has long been 
contrast between the literature and intelli- | found in Europe that the elements of a trade 
gence of the different portions of our coun- | could be rapidly acquired in childhood. 
try. Temporary obstacles have divided us| Germany, Austria, and Belgium have all 
in this particular. We may reasonably trust | their industrial schools, where manufactur- 
that the common schools will win at last | ing, masonry, building, carpentering, engi- 
an = = and control in every sec- | neering, are ey oa gece ng bygone 
tion of the Union. young men, while they study history an 
These two great intellectual agents, the | geography, may also learn a trade.? The 
schools and the press, indissolubly united, | educated artisans of Germany already sur- 
have produced the physical progress of the | pass those of all other countries. If we wish 
country. They have built railways, canals, | to preserve our equality with the European 
steamers, telegraphs. Our people converse | workman, we must turn the vast powers of 
with each other through their newspapers, | the common schools to industrial instruc- 
and hold their consultations in open day.}tion. Already the subject has met with 
Publicity has become a part of our national | careful attention among us. Schools of sci- 
life. Like the Roman patriot who desired | ence have long been in use, but they scarce- 
all his acts to be seen and known by his : : ie Ol ‘ee 
countrymen, we throw open all our doors Be Tegehetins, Siatiall, p30. . Wis Sie Shyla 


p et tion die griéssten Fortschritte macht, beobachtet man 
and windows to the public. All is activity | auch die grisste Abnahme der Sterblichkeit. We want 


more careful statistics on this nice point, as on many 
1 Seteon, p. 774. others. 


2 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1871, p. 2 J. W. Hoyt, Report on Education, 1870, p. 118- 
561-563. See Compendium of the Ninth Census, p. 510. | 127, notices the “ building schools,” agricultural, com- 
3 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1871, p. | mercial, etc., of the Continent. Lace-making, clock- 

5 | making, and all the arts are taught. 
































ly reach the industrial classes. In 1862 
Congress gave a liberal endowment of land 
to each State to establish these schools of 
labor... New York received 990,000 acres, 
Ohio 630,000, and every State its share, pro- 
portioned to its population. Various excel- 
lent institutions have been founded. Illi- 
nois has a flourishing industrial university. 
Michigan led the way in opening these 
schools.?, Nearly all the States have em- 
ployed the national gift in some useful man- 
ner. But the chief problem of our future 
educators will no doubt be how to make ey- 
ery common school the means of spreading 
a knowledge of the arts, and to join invari- 
ably with every education some useful pur- 
suit. There is no reason why our working 
classes should not also be our most highly 
educated classes, the most intelligent, the 
most refined. What the republic requires 


is the healthy mind in the healthy body; | 


and regular physical labor should always be 
joined with mental. To unite these condi- 
tions in our national education will no doubt 
be more than ever the aim of the teacher. 
Gymnastic sports are useful; riding, leap- 
ing, rowing, are not to be neglected ;° but 
labor on the farm, in the factory, with the 
mason or the mechanic, will prove of signal 


value in producing health of mind and body, | 


and the experience of foreign schools shows 
that children learn with eagerness and pleas- 
ure the elements of all industrial pursuits. 
Every child must at last be taught some 
useful trade. 

In the higher grades of education our 
system is capable of a wide improvement. 


where imperfect. Mr. Matthew Arnold pre- 
sents an attractive picture of the organiza- 


by step they rise from the primary schools, 


through a course of instruction suited to ev- | 


ery pursuit in life, until they blend with the 


Berlin University, the most perfect, it is sup- | 


posed, of all the means of intellectual im- 
provement.° The gymnasia, pro-gymnasia, 
real schools, and upper burgher schools af- 
ford instruction for the merchant and the 
scholar. The gymnasia prepare the stu- 
dents for the university, the real schools for 


other pursuits. In the latter the modern | 
languages take the place of the ancient. | 
The thoroughness of the Prussian system is 
due to the strictness of the examinations, 





1 See Report of the Commissioner of Education, 


1871, p. 425. 


? See a careful account of the Western higher schools, 


Tenbrook, American State Universities. 
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the regular promotion from grade to grade, 
the necessity of a university degree to the 
acquisition of a profession: and it is certain 
that our own schools may well korrow the 
strictness of the Prussian. No one should 
be permitted to take what is called a “ de- 
gree” without proper preparation. To win 
a degree should be made an object of real 
value and interest. It should be part of the 
duty of government, if it assumes the charge 
of our national education, to see that it is 
well done, to enforce thoroughness, and pro- 
vide for an adequate return for its outlay ; 
and this in Prussia is secured by a system 
of rigorous examinations. 

It is somewhat mortifying to be assured 
that, after all ouz generous outlay upon Gur 
common schools, we are still surpassed in 
some particulars by the Europeans, and that 
even our costly school buildings in Boston 
and New York are excelled by those of Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and London.’ The village school- 


| houses of Switzerland are said to be un- 
equaled in grace and simplicity. They are 


surrounded by gardens or play-grounds, and 
imbedded in flowers. In London, where 
land is cheap, a large play-ground is pro- 
vided for the children; and several of its 
new school-houses are so convenient and 
admirable that they may instruct even our 
most successful builders. And of the for- 
eign teachers, especially those of Germany, 
we are told that they are graduates of a uni- 
versity, acquainted with the whole range of 
letters and science, and carefully instructed 
in the art of teaching; that they have giv- 


| en themselves to their profession from early 
Our method of grading the schools is every | 


youth with ardor, and improve each year by 


| active practice. They form a dignified com- 
|munity of state officials. They have usu- 
tion of the higher schools of Prussia.* Step | 


ally, at least in the higher grades, adequate 
salaries, and a pension in sickness or old 
age. In Holland the teachers have already 
become the most respectable class in the 
community; and in Prussia their value is 
allowed by a most intelligent government. 
Yet we can have no doubt that many of our 
American teachers already equal in attain- 
ments even those of Holland, and that our 
great army of instructors is rapidly improv- 
ing in discipline and skill. Our teachers 
are already often the purest and wisest part 
of our people. When their profession is 
made a safe and profitable one they will 


| seldom leave it. Our best teachers already 


give their whole lives to their pursuit, and 


|it is chiefly those who are badly paid who 
| seek some other means of living. It must 


be the aim of our system to make the teach- 


) "4 > © > 
3 In London even swimming is taught to a part of | er’s employment permanent. 


the school-children. 


* Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, p. 7. 


The tendency of American education is 








“T believe,” he says (p. 44), “that the public schools | 1% Massachusetts Report, 1873-74, p. 35. Mr. Phil- 
are preferred in Prussia on their merits,” etc. This | brick’s criticism is just, but I fear his notion of the 


feeling must also become prevalent with us. 


| happy condition of the European teacher is not well 


5 “The most distinguished and influential university | founded. In Prussia the primary teachers are badly 


in the world,” says Mr. Hoyt. Report, p. 349. 





| paid. 
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evidently to constant and valuable prog- | 
ress. Our schools and teachers are far bet- 
ter than they were ten or twenty years ago. | 
Our school buildings are finer and more com- | 
plete, in general, than those of any European | 
nation, except, perhaps, Switzerland and a 
part of Germany.’ Of infinite grace and va- 
riety, these palaces and cottages of educa- | 
tion adorn all our land. Normal schools are | 
springing up in all the States with singular | 
rapidity; practical learning is making con- 
stant advances among us. We have already | 
discovered the defects of our system, and are 
laboring to amend them. But the question | 
is already presented to us whether the na- | 
tional government should not provide for | 
the common welfare by insisting upon the | 
general education of the vast mass of our 
illiterates. In the instance of the colored | 


people, it seems a duty imposed upon the | 


| 


nation to educate them all; and the im- 
meuse influx of uncultivated foreigners and 
the large body of uneducated whites at the 
South demand some immediate remedy for 
a pressing danger. The safety of the gov- | 
ernment requires that it should enforce and | 
support every where popular instruction. 
Where a State fails to educate its people, 
the national government has plainly a right | 
to interfere, and a general system of public 
instruction might be formed which would | 
enforce every where thorough and practical 
teaching, uniformity in study, and mental | 
equality throughout the nation. Our col- | 
leges and universities must finally form a 
part of the national system, and offer a free 
education in the highest branches to every | 
intelligent citizen. 

The extraordinary cheapness of the Amer- 
ican school system,’ its effectiveness, its ad- 
mirable influence upon morals and public | 
order, its equity and liberality, have been 
proved in every part of the Union, and, like | 
a prudent family, the nation educates its | 
children in common. The chief excellence 
of our system is that it teaches pure repub- | 


licanism. In private schools and colleges | 
the principle of human equality upon which | 
our county leans for safety is sometimes for- | 
gotten. Foreign impulses, frivolities, fash- | 
ions, barbarisms, may at times corrupt our | 
youth, and reach even the pulpit and the 
press. But the public schools bravely re- | 
pel the wave of European reaction, and are 





1 A great mass of information may be found in the 


founded upon the immutable principles of 
1776. In the public schools Samuel and 
John Adams, Jefferson, Washington, and 
Franklin speak to us with the fresh ardor 


| of the dawn of freedom, inculcate a rising 
humanity, and demand for their new repub- 
lie a plain advance over the savage blind- 


ness of the past. So long as our public 
schools flourish, the country is safe. So 


long as American ideas are taught by ac- 


complished and patriotic teachers to each 
new generation, the republic will ever live. 
When falls the common-school system, free- 
dom perishes and reason dies. Possessed 
of this admirable instrument, we may teach 
with irresistible clearness the principles of 
1776, and the second century of the republic 
may witness a rapid growth of knowledge 
among us unequaled among nations. 
New Yorx. EUGENE LAWRENCE. 





THE LOVER'S PROPHECY. 


Tuery sat on the beach till the tide was full 
And the fishing boats returned, 

And looked where the breakers were white as wool, 
Where the light-house beacon burned. 


“To-morrow,” he said—‘ to-morrow I'll be 
Sailing beyond the bar, 

Out on the sad and desolate sea, 
Beyond reach of that lonesome star. 


“The wind shall beckon and be my friend— 
Blow, merry breezes, blow !— 

But through life and death, and unto the end, 
You are mine in spite of your ‘No!’ 


“You shall wake at night from a dream of delight 
And list to the breakers’ tone, F 

Where you'll seem to hear a voice once dear 
Imploring again for its own. 


“You shall start with fright at the fall of night 
As you walk—not alone—on the sand, 
hould a heedless wave disclose a grave 
There at your feet where you stand. 


“Living or dead, here be it said— 
*Tis so hard to do without you— 

You shall see my sad face in every place, 
You shall feel my presence about you. 


“By the fireside’s blaze in the long summer days 
You'll be never again alone, 

For I shall inherit, in body or spirit, 
The heart that you call your own.” 


A year had passed, when his ship at last 
Discharged its motley crew, 


| And the color came to her cheeks in a flame 


| 


When she thought what a year could do. 


She stole to the shore at dusk, or before 
The stars were large in the sky, 


reports of Mr. Eaton, the National Commissioner of | And cried, ‘“‘Oh, my own, I am waiting alone!” 


Education, and the value of his bureau is already ap- 
parent. It has spread many striking facts. 

2 The elegance and convenience of such buildings 
as the Worcester High School, the Omaha palace, with 
its Mansard-roof and graceful spires, the New York 
Normal School, or the infinite series of magnificent 
school buildings reaching from ocean to ocean, would 
scarcely seem to admit of the idea of cheapness, yet 
the cost of a single Versailles or Blenheim would sur- 
pass all that we have laid out thus far on school- 
houses, 


; In answer there came—a sigh! 
| He stood before her, her true adorer, 
| One instant, only one; 
But that moment’s bliss was enough for this— 
It told what a year had done! 


White and wan as the sky at dawn, 

Like. a trembling mist, I ween; 
He seemed to be but a breath of the sea, 
| Through which the stars could be seen. 
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LEGISLATIVE HUMORS, 
Part II. 
By tue Hon. 8. 8, COX, 
“Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice; 
Parts that become thee happily enough; 
....but pray thee take pains 


To allay with some drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


OW are we to test the flavor of humor? | 

No brackets in the Globe, as [laughter], 
will help the article if it be adulterated or 
poor. Perhaps this was Mr. Speaker Blaine’s 
reason for forbidding in the last Congress 
the insertion of these odd notes of risibility 
and admiration! And yet there are remarks 
frequently appearing in the reports utterly 
senseless without the significant parenthe- 
sis, as there have been humorously reported 
remarks utterly dull without hearing them 
or seeing their utterer. This is especially 
so when irony is used. A genial and rich 
old gentleman from Massachusetts, now de- 
ceased, touched the uproarious chord on the 
salary question. He had deposited his back 
pay in a bank, fell grievously sick, and, 
while ill, sent for his clerk. “Here! put | 
this amount to the credit of the United | 
States.” “Now,” said he, “here comes the 
sequel: I began to get better [roars of 
laughter}, and let the money lie—where it 
isnow!” This is another form of the story 
of the sick and well devil. When he reach- 
ed in his remarks the cost of living in Wash- 
ington, he made the climax of fun by ex- 
claiming, “Let the farmers come here with 
their families and stay a fortnight, and my 
word for it, they will feel it down here 
{slapping his pockets, amidst great laughter].” 
If the report had stopped before the brack- 
ets, and unless the manner of the speaker 
were known, the cause of this immoderate 
laughter would be unknown. 

Laughter is not, however, always the 
sign of humor. Thackeray tells of a person 
who produced laughter by cultivating stam- 
mering, with no expenditure of genius. So 
in public debate the only way to account 
for certain laughs is to know the tone and 
manner of the debater. His mere language 
and thought fail to reproduce the sense of 
the humorous. 

In deciding upon this deliberative fun] 
we can not, therefore, rely altogether on 
the printed reports, nor be certain of its 
genuineness by the laugh which follows. It 
can only be tested by its intrinsic quality. 

The humor of legislation is collective 
as well as individual. My division for this 
paper is that of 


| 


I.—COLLECTIVE HUMOR. 
The body of the House laughs as such. 
It is not the tongue of the talker always 
that makes the fun for the body. The body 





| as with him. 
| gregarious way, as geese may be said to 
| cackle in concert, or as one animal of the 
| menagerie may be said to arouse a discord- 
| ant concordance of harmonious dissonance! 
| As in the human body, so in a legislative 
| body, it is not the chorde vocales, nor the 
| facial muscles, nor the head, which enjoys, 


| bilation. 


may laugh sua sponte at the talker as well 
It makes its own fun in a 


but the whole frame, from the topmost ex- 
ultant hair to the swelling diaphragm, 
heels, legs, eyes, all in one paroxysm of ju- 
It is not alone because the fun 
is contagious, but because all parts of the 
body are in a consentaneous roar. On some 
days the whole House, with its Speaker 
and officers, messergers and pages, is ill-na- 
tured. On other days it is as good-tem- 
pered as if on a holiday excursion. This is 
to be representative. We get this from our 
changeable climate, if not from our English 


| cousins. 


It is a part of the rule of the English Par- 


| liament to yawn, scream, shuffle, cough, howl, 
}and break a member down, if he is not 


liked, or if the House is impatient for a di- 
vision. It is no fiction that Dr. Warren 
relates when he says that Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse broke down a ministry by an inop- 
portune “ cock-a-doodle-doo.” Will it be 
believed, ye who stickle for the leaden grav- 
ities of debate, that there is a rule in the 
American Congress, to be found in Barclay’s 
Digest, allowing considerable license for the 
hilarious felicities of debate, and for that 
fancy which Hobbes thinks “ pleases by ex- 
travagancy ?” 

On the 15th of September, 1837, Jefferson’s 
Manual was adopted in so far as applicable, 
and in it (Barclay, 79) it is said that “no 
one is to disturb another in his speech by 
hissing, coughing, or spitting!” Ample au- 
thorities are quoted on this head. “ Never- 
theless,” it is further said, “if a member 
finds that it is not the inclination of the 
House to hear him, and that by conver- 
sation or any other noise it endeavors to 
drown his voice, it is his most prudent way 
to submit to the pleasure of the House and 
sit down; for it scarcely ever happens that 
members are guilty of this piece of ill man- 
ners without sufficient reason, or inatten- 
tive to a member who says any thing worth 
their hearing” (2 Hats.,77,78). This is quite 
consoling to the vanity of the majority of 
our public debaters. 

Is the practice under this rule obsolete in 
England? and how far do we practice it 
in Congress? To answer this we touch the 
key of much of our collective fun. 

Dr. Kenealy appears in Parliament with 
his green bag and umbrella. He is the pa-* 
riah of Parliament, representing simply an 
impostor and the old bigotry of “no bloody 
popery.” Is that noble body disturbed by 
his presence under this rule? One would 
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think so, to read the accounts. But gener-| John Bull feel when for the first time he 
ally, as in Congress, so in Parliament, mem- | hears the noisy levity of his precious Par- 
bers listen with great good temper to a liament! Its tumult may be sometimes 
maiden effort. The nervous are put at ease heard outside in the street, through closed 
and the diffident encouraged. But impu- | doors, for half an hour at a time, vainly en- 
dence and bumptiousness are met, ad V’ou- | deavoring to drown the voice of some 658th 


trance, with festive if not diabolical defiance. part of that body. The scene is indescrib- 
This defiance generally takes the form of | able. The vociferous majority, which gives 
fun. If the member bores the House, loud | its applause to its leaders, creates a raptur- 
talk all around deadens histone. The more | ous confusion utterly unknown to our Amer- 
animated and vehement he becomes (and we | ican Legislatures. These legislators of En- 
have this in Congress), the more furious the gland seem to be trained like the Greeks of 


fun. “ Divide!” “divide!” “’vide!” “’vide!” | Crete, whom Homer pictured in his loud- 
stun his ear and shut his mouth. If that | lunged Achilles and his big-mouthed Sten- 
does not answer, the House proceeds to|tor. The one was called on to roar the 
“count out.” What we do to obviate long | Trojans into Troy and disorder, and the 
speeches, by our one-hour rule, previous | other could be heard two miles off. It is 
question, and night sessions for “debate | not infrequent to see hats go up in Parlia- 
only,” the English do by “counting out.” | ment with huzzas. Applause is rare on the 
Forty members make a quorum in the Par- floor among our members, and it is becom- 
liament, though with us a majority makes | ing less so. Though there are instances of 
a quorum. An orator who is unpopular or | applause on our floor, still the general sen- 
irrelevant is tripped up in Parliament by | timent is against it, but in no case does it 
the failure to have a quorum. When the take the form of huzzas or vociferation. 
Speaker’s attention is called to the thin | There is no way yet found to stop laugh- 
House, he is bound to count the House. He| ter. I have known members to call on the 
orders the electric bells to be sounded, and | Speaker to do it. On one occasion when 
the hour-glass is called in and turned over. | this was attempted, during a description of 
In two minutes the doors are barred, and | members of Congress retreating from Bull 
the forty members not being in the House, | Run, Governor Wickliffe, a ruffle-shirted, 
but being in the lobbies, smoking and laugh- | large, jolly Kentuckian, made the fun worse 
ing, the question goes over, the House is re-| by apologizing: “Indeed, Mr. Speaker, for 
lieved, and the present chance is gone for | my life’s sake I couldn’t help it.” 
the orator. This scene is invariably accom- Some time before Mr. Randolph was ap- 
panied with good temper. It is irregular | pointed minister to Russia he had deliver- 
regularity. |ed a speech in which he inveighed, in his 
We too have our calls of the House to! peculiar way, against being at the tail of 
discover or bring about the quorum, and | the corps diplomatique in Europe. “A cup 
the rule which has been quoted has consid- | of cold water would be better. What! 
erable latitude on such occasions. During | should he give up his Congressional life, 
calls of the House, and when filibustering | with its heartless amusements, vapid pleas- 
all night, when tired nature seeks relief and | ures, and tarnished honors, to dance attend- 
finds it not, the boyhood of the House bursts | ance abroad instead of at home?” When 
into a saturnalia. Before recalling some of | the news was brought into the House that 
these scenes let me quote some examples) he was appointed to Russia, there was a 
of roistering disorder in Parliament. The | prompt and hearty roar, and then incredu- 
liberties which the young and old states- | lity. Some censured it as a joke, believing 
men of that body take with the unfortunate | it to be a falsehood; but the general jubilee 
orator appall the delicate and decorous and | was extensively expended on the famous 
even the stoutest will. Dr. Kenealy or Sir) parliamentary satirist. This was collective 
Charles W. Dilke is not an exceptional case. | humor; and it was fully within the defini- 
Filibustering under the rules, which leads | tion of Hobbes, that the passion of laughter 
to so much disorderly levity in our Congress, | is nothing else but a sudden glory arising 
is not peculiar to us. Sheridan moved to from some sudden conception of some emi- 
adjourn nineteen times to prevent a vote | nency in ourselves by comparison with the 
respecting the French war. He succeeded | infirmity of others. 
in his object, as filibustering generally does. The, spirit of exasperation, defiance, and 
Perhaps the House of Commons is more tu- intimidation which has ever been indulged 
multuous in its jollity because it never gets in by the French Deputy, and which had its 
fairly under way in an important debate | origin in the French Revolution, forbids the 
until after dinner, after ten o’clock at night. | broad play of humor which abounds in the 
If our constituents, looking down upon the | English Parliament and in the American 
House of Representatives, become disen- | Legislatures. If it be true, as our old friend 
chanted with free institutions because of | Blair, in his Rhetoric, says, that humor is the 
the apparent inattention to the orator or to | peculiar province of the English nation, be- 
the business before the House, what must | cause of the unrestrained liberty which the 
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government and manners allow to every 
man, and that the indulgence of humor is 
incompatible with despotism, a fortiori, the 
greater unrestraint in our “land of liberty” 
and in our independent and social life ought 
to give us a freer and a bolder strain of the 
comic spirit. Cervantes once said: “My Don 
Quixote would have been more entertain- 
ing but for Inquisitorial and political in- 
timidation.” 

Not a few of the scenes of spiteful disor- 
der in Parliament occur upon mutual re- 
criminations; but most of the scenes where 
Momus enters occur when that body is in- 
disposed to hear a bore. An illustration of 
the first was the scene between Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. O’Connell, both Irish members. 
Shaw charged the great agitator with an 
attempt to subvert the Established Church, 
which he had sworn not to subvert. “Or- 
der!” “Order!” shout the Irish members in 
chorus. Then O’Connell accuses Shaw of 
falsehood; then the opposition ery “ Or- 
der!” then the House is on its legs, and 
gestures as wildly as the French Assembly ; 
then a lull; then other charges are made of 
atrocious calumny; then cries of “Chair!” 
“Chair!” and “Order!” then the poor Speak- 
er uses gavel and voice in vain; then more 
“lies” given, more confusion ; then that ev- 
erlasting threat of the chair to name mem- 
bers or dissolve the committee; then an 
abatement, and Shaw gets in one blow on 
O’Connell: “The member charges me with 
spiritual ferocity ; but my ferocity does not 
take for its symbol a death’s head and cross- 
bones!” Cheers and roars. Then O’Connell 
—never before so ready, though often more 
brilliant — “ Yours is a calf’s head and jaw- 
bones!” Deafening cheers and general thun- 
der of fun. 

This scene is not quoted to confirm, as it 
would seem to do, the English impression of 
O’Connell as a Parliamentary orator. That 
impression is grossly prejudiced and unjust. 
The bold, natural man, who is pictured with | 
large faults and coarse sincerity, whose 
speech was “tinsel upon frieze,” was ever | 
subtle, musical, and skillful. 





Had he hated | 
the Saxon and loved the Celt less, and had | 
he been of another creed and isle, he would 
not have been stigmatized as the Athenian | 
Cleon and the Irish railer. The Woolsack | 
or the Premiership would have been his 
guerdon had his Titanic strength grown | 
from English earth! But all confess that, 
whether in Parliament or in the County 
Clare, before the jury or the mob, he 


“Now stirred the uproar, now the murmur stilled, 
And sobs and laughter answered as he willed.” | 


| culty when overcome. 


Here is a scene of another kind, into which 
the bitterness of altercation did not enter. 
A member for Oxford hardly says his “ Sir” | 
to the Speaker before the uproar begins. 
Babel is as Spenser’s Cave of Silence com- 


LEGISLATIVE HUMORS. 


R59 
pared to it, and the supposititious account 
of the Park menagerie, when the rhinoceros 
upset the cages, is as a prayer-meeting. The 
sounds are not merely confused, but are 
blended in inextricable and pleasing varie- 
ty. The bass of a hoarse member crying 
“Read” fills the interlude of bagpipes from 
the back benches; agonized coughs, length- 
ened yawns, sublime sneezes, such as the 
Olympians might indulge, are perceivable 
amidst the yelp of hounds and the hullabaloo 
of the chase, while, to add to the ensemble, 
all the cocks of the rosiest-fingered Auroras 
are in full crow, and all the “meek children 
of misery,” the gentle asses, bray harsh 
discord! Up and down the chorus leaps, 
amidst groans and laughter ; and this is the 
great deliberative body of history—the om- 
nipotent Parliament whose fiat rules four 
hundred millions of souls on our star, from 
“furthest Ind” to extremest Zealand! 

Nothing like this has ever been perform- 
ed in our Congress. It is with us an utter 
impossibility. No future crisis perhaps will 
ever appear so full of legislative struggle for 
us as the legislative scenes before our civil 
war; and during that struggle there was 
much of this boisterous deviltry. On one 
or two occasions there was exhibited sec- 
tional hatred, amidst much confusion; but 
this was not funny, as on the night when 
Keitt and Grow had their fracas. The in- 
sensate hilarity and ingenious devices for 
obstruction which out-Herod Herod, as ex- 
hibited in Parliament, find no counterpart 
here. 

Another scene in Parliament which illus- 
trates one of its undeliberative moods: A 
member arises: “I rise, Sir’—he is saluted 
with ironical cheers and a zoological sere- 
nade—“to state”—a flock of South-Downs 
bleat him with their “ba-a’s!” Loud laugh- 
ter follows, till exhausted nature pauses— 
“T rise to perform, Sir, a duty to my con—” 
Cries of “Sit down!” and all the sounds of 
the chromatic scale, led by the octave squeak 
of a pig under a gate, the shrill voice of 
chanticleer, the “ bow-wow-wow” of the En- 
glish mastiff, and the mewing of Tabitha 
and her kittens. Does he sit down? He 
does. I can sympathize with him, having 
been under fire recently; and when I sat 
down, it was with the remark, “I take my 
seat, Sir, boldly!” This sedentary alacrity 
always restores good humor. 

One may well believe the anecdotes told 
of the first attempts of leading statesmen 


| who were driven to temporary obscurity 
| by the howls of Parliament. 
|is measured by the magnitude of the diffi- 


Their merit 


Pilots gain repu- 
tation in storms. It was only the other 
day that a Mr. Pell dashed in on an educa- 
tional matter. He began: “No member 
can be more sensible than I am,” and there 
he forgot what he was going to say, and 
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paused, while a titter ran through the House. 
“No member,” he resumed, “can be more 
sensible than I am,” and again he stopped, 
amidst the cries of “Hear! hear!” “No 
member, Mr. Speaker, can be more sensible 
than I am”—a voice from below the gallery, 
“ Who denies of it ?”—“ that the question of 
education,” ete. 

The Hon. Mr. Stanley, Earl Derby’s broth- 
er, is a member of experience, but his man- 
ner of speaking is excruciating. He is 
nervous and embarrassed. He gets up to 
speak with a large sheet of paper in his 
hand, on which he has made his notes. He 
fumbles this over, and never finds what he 
looks for. “ I think, Sir,” he says—“ I think, 
that is, I would venture to say”—a long 





pause, in which the House sits in respectful | 


silence—“ now, this question is one which a 
colonel, or I may say a major, might, in | 
point of fact—that is, I think, supposing his 
regiment were ordered to India—to India” 
—another long pause, in which some one 








ber, but to which intent was given by the 
body: The Marquis of Salisbury was dis- 
cussing to the Lords the Church establish- 
ment. He made the parenthetical laughter 
| byabull. “A congregation,” said he, “may 
be divided among themselves into two par- 
ties ; yet if there were any means of separa- 
ting them, they would both go on happily 
together—I mean apart!” The noble lords 
enjoyed the logical fun, and perhaps at the 
expense of the noble marquis. 

“Who ever knew the gentleman to agree 
with any gentleman whom he differed from ?” 
| literally is a bull. It was once humorously 
applied by a Cincinnati member whose jo- 
| cose Christian name is Job. Yet it admira- 
| bly describes the character of a bigot. A 

Senator once said: “We are illustrating 
‘the impossibility of accurate discussion, 
based on a state of facts which are altogether 
| unknown.” But these bulls were only ap- 
parently unintentional. In the confusion 
| of debate there is sometimes much uninten- 








says, in a stage whisper, “On, Stanley, on!” | tional unconcatenated facetiousness. For 
The same thing once happened in the old | instance: Mr. Wood struggles for the floor. 
Hall of Congress, where a stranger in the | “ He has had his hour,” says Mr. Conger, of 
gallery saluted M‘Duffie, who was about to | Michigan, and, by way of suavity, adds, “and 
reply to an attack, “Lay on, Macduff!” | he is an expert speaker and scholarly states- 
Convulsive and resonant laughter greets; man.” Mr. Wood, not hearing the compli- 
all such efforts. It is the quick anticlimax ‘ment, said, “The gentleman makes a state- 
of the whole body. Such instances are not | | ment which I wish to correct.” The House 
rare in our Congress. “What would you | enjoys, though the individual did not in- 
have, Sir? Iam a plain man, Mr. Speaker, | tend, the pleasant surprise. 
and am tired of these theories,” ete., re-| How quickly a laugh will settle a mem- 
ferring to free trade. “What I want, Sir, | ber and a question, even if the member be 
is more common-sense!” A fife-like voice so considerable a member as Benton. He 
across the way, “ That’s so,” provokes the | was in the Lower House during the Thirty- 
fun. fourth Congress. There was a question in 
Humor is often unintentional; that is, it | his mind whether the sine die adjournment 
causes fun in the collective body without | of the 4th of March should be at twelve 
prepense on the part of the occupant of the | midnight or twelve meridian. It had often 
floor. Once in a debate as to the admission | been mooted in other years. It was once 
of the cabinet, the writer undertook to pic- | made by Quincy Adams, in a classic allusion 
ture them seated within the House after | to the graceful figure of the Muse of History 
the British method, and by a fancy he sup- | in her car above the clock, looking down on 
posed certain members were proposing ques- | members to remind them that she is record- 
tions after the same method to the organs ing the proceedings of Congress. When the ' 
of the government. An Iowa member was | clock pointed to twelve midnight, Benton, 
supposed to ask of Mr. Welles, then Secre- | full of the old issue, arose. Pointing to the 
tary of the Navy, “whether or not the Argo- hands of the clock, he exclaimed, “I am no 
nautic expedition of Admiral Jason would longer, Sir, a member of this House,*Sir.” 
have any effect, in case the golden fleece | The Speaker ordered the sergeant-at-arms 
had been captured in Australia, either upon | to remove all those not members, amidst a 
the gold or wool market.” Then some one | quick fusillade of fun at Old Bullion’s ex- 
inquires, “What gentleman from Iowa ?” | | Dense. The session held on, with the irate 
With perfect frankness it was responded, | statesman still in his place, till noon next 
“My pastoral friend.” The honored member | day. 
was a gentle shepherd, keeping immense | It is in the call of the House that our 
numbers of sheep, and was also a congrega- | Congress comes the -nearest to copying 
tional minister. It was only truth; but the | the English extravaganza of deliberation. 
House welcomed it as if it were witty. It | There is not much at stake in the simple 





was upon a question which “opposed noj| call, except to get the quorum. But out of 
man’s profit nor pleasure, and to all was the personal excuses and general demorali- 
welcome ;” and therefore it falls within the zation of a night session, when many mem- 
rule of humor. Here is another instance of | bers are “o’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious,” 
unintentional wit on the part of the mem- | there is a deal of fun evoked. It is prop- 
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erly classed under the collective humors of 


the body, rather than the individual humor | 


of the member. 

Why this occasion should be prolific of 
fun is owing to the fact that for a certain 
time the body is shut in, waiting for the 
recusant absentees; and then when they 
appear, under arrest, there is a sort of jolly 


diabolism in putting them to the inquis- | 


itorial torture. These exceptional occa- 


sions generally occur after a weary time, | 


or when a dull member or a tedious ques- 
tion is up, or when some party defeat or 
victory depends, or at the end of a session, 
when the House falls below the quorum be- 
cause of the natural rest and relief which 
many members seek. This generally hap- 
pens at night. 

Is it a sign of our degeneracy that the 
night session is becoming more frequent } 

In England the legislature has reversed 
the curfew. That body does not begin to 
awaken until after eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. It has realized Addison’s satire on ths 
customs of his time, when the daughters 
were busy at crimp and basset while the 
grandmothers were asleep, whereas it used 
to be, he says, that the latter were wont to 
sit up last in the family. Some one, speak- 
ing of this custom of nocturnal deliberation 
in Parliament, thinks that the Parliamenta- 
rians are the worse rulers for it,as their 
heads are muddled with wine. It is regard- 
ed as another line of separation from the 
people, who generally use night for sleep, 
and the spirit of dissipation and fashion 
conspire thus to render such members sorry 
guardians of liberty. They are called a 
parcel of drinking, gambling, nervous, gouty 
men, unfit to wage war with corruption at 
two o’clock in the morning. The Parlia- 
ment House, it is confessed, has a dingy day- 
light, and the inspiration to speak by gas 
is too great to be lost. Disraeli last June 
threatened the Home Rulers with day ses- 
sions on the Irish bill, so as to hurry the de- 
bate to aconclusion. Is it a harsh judgment 
on Parliament to say that nocturnal sessions 
unfit it for business? But it is Leigh Hunt’s 
judgment, and to be taken cum grano salis. 
We pit against him Douglas Jerrold, who 
says that the owl, “the very wisest thing in 
feathers,” is silent all the day. Like the 
scolding wife, she hoots only at night. 
Since the hours of owls and legislators in 





time that the old Parliamentarians met at 
8 a.M. In the time of the Stuarts the ses- 
sions ran till “candles were brought in.” 
Late hours and luxury go together. The 
industrious are at their dreams, and the 
legislators are cheating the scale of labor 
to heap the scale of wealth. Such is the 
complaint in England. And are we not ap- 
proaching the British fashion all too fast? 
By A.D. 1900 Congress will meet after din- 
ner; and then look out for the menagerie! 
Already our occasional night sessions pro- 
|voke the liveliest frolicsomeness. As I 
|have said, they give rise to calls of the 
| House, and to scenes which would “smile 
| paralysis out of Nestor.” The rules require 
that on such a call the absentees shall be 
noted and the doors shut. Ifno excuses are 
offered, the absentees are trundled out of bed 
| or away from a dinner party, and in custody 
|of the sergeant-at-arms. They are then 
| brought before the bar. It is then that the 
fun grows furious. No business but hearing 
| excuses is in order, The members are cooped 
| in, and must find amusement. A New York 
| member in the old Hall once climbed down 
| the granite pillars, and got caught midway 
| in a Judicrous style. Another once in clam- 
bering down caught his button in the net 
| about the hair of a fair companion, and 
took the hair before the bar. When the ab- 
sentees are called, the Speaker sternly asks, 
“You have been absent, Sir, without leave: 
what excuse have you, Sir?” Then listen 
| tothe fun. One member deprecatingly says, 
“The law allows me per diem, but not a per 
noctem:” his wit saves him. Another has 
been married recently: he is fined. Anoth- 
er has a sick wife, and could not come: ex- 
cused. Another intimates that the House 
|is tight: fined. Another was sleepy, and 
| tired of the dull debating: fined. Another 
has been to the hospital to visit a constitu- 
| ent with the small-pox, intimates gently 
| that the disease is contagious, and asks to 
go home: fined. Another, who was absent, 
| happens in somehow without arrest. How 
did he get in? All sorts of surmises at his 
| €xpense. A has been out to put on a clean 
| shirt. B has gone to Baltimore to see his 
| wife, whom he has not seen for a month: 
| excused. C informs the House that he told 
| his absent colleagues there would be noth- 
| ing done of consequence, and proposes to be 
| punished vicariously: it will notdo. D has 





England are alike, we leave the reader to| been to a dinner party, and E sat up with 
settle the question between Hunt and Jer-| him: both fined. F was telegraphing about 


rold—night and day. 


his oil well: voted a bore. G was at home 


It was in the convivial night sessions, in | on low diet. H asks to be excused on “ gen- 
1797, that Pitt and Dundas labored under | eral grounds:” no. H’s friend has been at 
the scandal of sometimes appearing drunk | his room, reading the History of Civilization, 
in the House of Commons. Out of it grew | and commends the book to the needs of the 


the famous epigram: 
Prrr. “I can not see the Speaker, Hal, can you?” 


| House: fined. J had promised his wife when 


| he left Massachusetts not to keep bad com- 


Duxpas. “ Not see the Speaker! d—n me, I see two!” | pany or late hours. He might have quoted 


But it is a significant commentary on our Falstaff: “Company, villainous company, 
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hath been the spoil of me.” He caught it. 
No man can vote till he pays his fine ; 


there- | learned the secrets of the prison-house. 


occurred on a private bill. I had not then 


Be- 


fore K proposes to stop proc eedings till he ing caught by the sergeant’s officer on my 


‘settles up. 
expec ‘ted to go out of the District, ete.: 
is mulcted extra, but finally excused, be- | 


L has had a diffic ulty, and way to my duty, I was graciously allowed 
he | the freedom of the mail wagon. 


How I 


chafed under my first arrest ! “Ww hat would 


sause it Was so rare an occurrence for a| | lynx- -eyed constituents, and especially my 


Ne w England member to have an affair of | | opponents, in Ohio think! 
M has had a fall upon the slippery | | recall these apprehensions. 


honor. 


steps; an ardent debate ensues. As he} 


would not say whether it was before or | B. Clay. 


after dinner, he received the penalty. 


N | Humphrey Marshall, was in the chair. 


I tremble as J 
I was brought 
before the bar with Zollicoffer and James 
The then leviathan of the House, 
How 


has more than an average constituency—a | he glowered on me with ponderous savage- 


noble body; two of them called on him, and | ry! 


he went with them, to be fined for his court- 
esy. 


Sometimes the deserters when brought in | 


assume airs, and lecture those who have 
been up all night. Such only escape with a 
double fine. One member apologized to the 
country for being brought in on a Sunday 
morning! When the House adjourned, the 
question was taxing the whisky on hand. 
A point is made whether, pending that ques- 
tion, it is in order to consume the stock on 
hand. A common source of fun is to pro- 
pose that members address the House on 
their hobbies. Mr. Fuller was once asked 
to speak on light-houses. He briefly rejoin- 
ed that they were situated on land, to be 
used on the sea. Mr. Pruyn is urged to re- 


state his views on the Presidential vote of 
Western Virginia. 


The largest man in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress was Baldwin of 
Massachusetts. A small man—nameless— 
proposes first that he be divided to make a 
quorum, and next that he speak an hour on 
the prehistoric man. The hour is granted, 
but he yields the “ time” to the small man. 
“Does he yield space too?” inquires Thad- 
deus Stevens. So many are reported sick 
that some one proposes a sanitary commis- 
sion; another, the removal of the Capitol to 
a healthy spot; another proposes an appro- 
priation for “ chips” to a noted faro player. 
An Illinois member is asked for his excuse. 
“Guilty, my lord.” It is proposed to repri- 
mand him. He pleads in mitigation of dam- 
ages. Another bought tickets, and agreed 
te take a lady to the theatre: not excused. 
One man wants to know what day it is on 
Friday morning. He is informed it is Thurs- 
day, though it was Friday; for the legisla- 
tive day is not the day of the week. Final- 
ly, there being some contumacy reported, a 
member proposes to bring in certain ab- 
sentees, dead or alive. There is a call for a 
division, and a motion to strike out “alive.” 
The House begins to weary. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens leaves; a motion is made for a burial 
service, as when the brains are out the body 
dies. “We have lost our head,” said one, 
as Stevens departs. 

It will be impossible for me to forget my 
first experience on a call of the House. It 
was in the merry month of May, 1858. It 





He made me feel that I had personally 
affronted him. I told him that I was sorry 
to waist his precious time, and would lean on 
his mercy ; but there was no mercy in him. 
What a company there was that night! 
Minister Washburne, General Quitman, Jones 
of Tennessee, Governor Houston of Alabama, 
General Sickles, Grow, Stevenson, Colfax, 
Bishop of Connecticut, Bingham, Lamar, 
Groesbeck, Pendleton, Governor Smith of 
Virginia, Giddings, Farnsworth, John Coch- 
rane, and many others since then ministers, 
Governors, and Senators. Some of them are 
in the cold, cold ground. “Where be their 
gibes now ?” Another “call” has summoned 
them to a more serious session. But it hap- 
pened on that night, as frequently since, 
that the vigilant and leading men were ab- 
sent, while the dilatory wags were on guard. 
How they delighted to catch Mr. J. Glancy 
Jones, chairman of the Ways and Means, at 
President Buchanan’s dinner table! What 
a riant row was made over his white tie 
and rubicund face and the Pennsylvania del- 
egation, with the “J. B.” brand on their 
brows, fresh from festivity! Few excuses 
were received, though many were tendered. 
A member from Niagara had “ paired off” 
with his wife; another felt so bad because 
his wife had gene home, he could not par- 
ticipate in deliberation; a member from 
Maryland was remarked as showing a dis- 
position to be in the hall, by being in the 
gallery ; one member found the sergeant be- 
fore the sergeant found him, and asked to 
have that officer fined ; a Kentucky member 
had attended all day, expecting to die in his 
tracks, for a favorite measure; but as the 
measure did not come up, he could not die, 
so he left for home! 

When John Cochrane was called, we all 
knew he had been to the Presidential din- 
ner; and his exculpation was not only a fine 
piece of oratorical humor, but he turned the 
tables on the House, as he did on the “ fell 
sergeant” who had shocked him by the ar- 
rest. The man physiological was astounded, 
the man psychological was appalled, his 
federal constitution trembled, and nature 
gave signs of woe that all was lost, for had 
he not been rudely grasped by the hand of 
authority? He had been called high, he felt 
low; and then some one suggested that the 
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sergeant- at-arms held “Jack” and the game. 
Upon these occasions the native style of the | 
member thus comes out. A dozen members | 
explain that they had gone out for a bite, | 
etc.; but General Cochrane disdained the 
ordinary Saxon tongue, and sailed into the 
empyrean of Epicurus. 

The stately Groesbeck is brought in. He | 
asks for counsel. Counsel is freely tendered. | 
He makes a solemn plea in extenuation, 
whereupon Hughes of Indiana likens it to 
the sermon the ‘old lady heard, the best she 
ever heard. She could not remember the 
text, or the points, or the sermon, but it had 
such a godly tone! General Curtis, of Iowa, 
comes in voluntarily; and he is fined for 
coming in without compulsion. Then arises 
the member from the wild-cat district of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Gillis. He makes his ex- 
cuse. Is it expected that he should know 
the rules of such a disorderly body? He 
confessed that he had been to dine with the 
President. All he knows of etiquette is to 
go and dine when asked, and he is willing 
to pay for it like aman. He had heard that 
he was to be arrested, and flew, not to the 
horns of the altar, but to the horns of “ Old | 
Buck.” Harry Phillips, of Philadelphia, | 
who had himself moved the call, had aban- | 
doned the House for the dinner. He was | 
caught. He claimed to be the author of all | 
their amusement, and threw himself on their 
gratitude. 

And so on through the long night the im- 
prisoned members indulge in what seems 
the very puerility of frivolity. But is it al- 
together to be reprehended? Compared to 
the English saturnalia which I have de- 
scribed, it is rational: as one may see a lot of | 
grizzlies upon the side-hills of the Nevadas, 
where cattle are wont to congregate, doub- 
ling themselves up for sportive rolls, somer- 
saulting in a most diverting way, until they | 
make the herd familiar with their antics, 
when suddenly they pounce on the fattest | 
of the beeves, and are happy. 

It may be queried whether there is any 
real wit or humor in these scenes of Parlia- 
ment or of Congress. The clown makes you | 

laugh, but isit humor? The answer is, first, 
that generally men do not laugh without | 
cause, at least gregariously. Man is the | 
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‘until you hae as well the assembly and 
its manner at the time and the occasion? 
Some of these calls of the House show a 
contradiction between the grand object, 

which is a quorum, and the ludicrous modes 
of obtaining it; and if they elevate the 
mind into effervescence, or raise mirth in 


| order to relax and entertain, are they to be 


altogether condemned ? 

Is it gravely asked “ whether such scenes 
| are fit for the first assembly of gentlemen in 
the world,” and the freest body of repre- 
assemblages which deal with 
myriad rights and interests, the growth of 
centuries, with their conflicts of passions and 
interests, principles and prejudices? Are 
these Parliamentarians of England, many 
of them hereditary legislators, the tenth 
transmitters of a foolish face, to be com- 
mended for such extravagances? Ah, Sir! 
there is something better here than this 
nocturnal mirth. Here is the elder spirit 
of liberty! Here are her Majesty’s opposi- 
tion! “By Allah!” said an Oriental poten- 
tate, looking in on the Commons, “in my 
country we would have their heads off in a 
week!” This very freedom—nay, license—of 
debate compensates not only for the inanity 
of the Lord Tomnoddys and the Earl Fitz- 
Doodles of the English senate, and the 
broad - shouldered buc olic Englishmen of 
the prize ox and ruddy face order, but it 
gives us the rollicking spirit which is nev- 
er unpopular with English or American 
people. It is the great lever in moving 
masses of mankind. Is it said, again, that 
the wit of deliborative bodies like the Com- 
mons or the Congress is of inferior grade? 
So it seems often when reported. The jokes 
of the judge in court are simple, the face- 
tiousness of the bar is foolish, and in all 
assemblages on business intent, the mind 
seeks relief from the lightest lisp of the 
A laugh is catching. We 
laugh often because others are laughing. 
Independence and impudence help it along, 
and the next morning’s debates fail to show 
| the real causes of the risibility. A member 
once called his constituents “tinkers” by 
| mistake for “thinkers.” There was a laugh. 
The rotund face of Bernal Osborne may 


| sometimes account for the fun he provokes, 


only animal that laughs (or weeps either), | as did the burly, hearty form of O’Connell. 
for he is the only animal, says Hazlitt, who | The one was the “saucy boy” of the House, 
is struck with the differences between what. and the other could agitate your person or 
things are and what they ought to be. | | your politics at will. But they impart live- 
Henée there is a sort of ratiocination in ‘liness to debate, and make logical wounds 
laughing. It is generally the galled per- | with their rapiers. 

son who maintains that ridicule is improper; Sydney Smith held that wit was not quite 
for grave subjects; but who is to decide as so inexplicable a visitation as is generally 
to the real gravity ? Shall there be no logic | supposed. He thought that a man could 
because it is abused, and no humor for the | study it as he would mathematics. It is 
same reason? Second, i is it fair to decide that | | often studied and far fetched, we admit, but 
such and such a scene is trivial or unimpor- ‘I defy the whole Smith family to graduate 
tant, worthy of playfulness or contempt, or any one in wit where the native element is 
of titillations of mirth or hearty derision, lacking. Palmerston, who rose to the Pre- 
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miership by his bonhomie, won his honors 
by turning the unanswerable away by an 
absurd side-wind of allusion. If Disraeli, 
the dandy débutant, was at first coughed 
down as a failure, it was rather because he 
had overstudied his part. Now he com- 
mands most when not expecting or expect- 
ed. He sucks an orange or pares his nails 
while impaling an opponent. Like Mrs. 
Siddons, 
“he is cool enough 
To pause from murder for a pinch of snuff.” 

True humor is not always that which 
awakens love, pity, and kindness. It may 
instill scorn for untruth, and disrobe preten- 
sion of its imposture, and, like the sportive 
Parliamentarians on a night session, unshad- 
ow the deliberative brow, and with “mirth 
and laughter let old wrinkles come.” 

In discussing the collective humor of the 
legislature we have said that the body is 
moved often and only by the peculiar man- 
ner of the member, even when the member 
intends and makes no wit. A lisping, a 
stammering, a boisterous man, and especial- 
ly a one-ideaed man, may bring down the 
House, without intending to do it, simply 
by his peculiar manner. This manner is 
never reported. A member is always re- 
ported in good English, irrespective of his 
impedimenta of speech. When a member of 


Parliament gets up and “ awsks the liberty 
to awnswer hereafter the oppobious,” etc., 


he is as well reported as the member who 
says, “I rithe, Thir, for the purpothe of 
athking the honorable,” ete. When the ear 
is accustomed to this style it may be pleas- 
ant; but how are we to judge of the fun by 
the report next day? We once had a Con- 
gressman from Ohio, now Chief Justice of 
the District of Columbia—David K. Cartter. 
President Pierce called him a Mirabean. 
Judge Cartter stammered just enough to 
make his copious points gush at intervals 
like a flood. His speech, like that of Charles 
Lamb, was punctuated by the notes of ad- 
miration which his tongue involuntarily 
made. This also may make humor with the 
audience, though it be that of the orator 
also. 

On one occasion, about two in the morn- 
ing, when six minority Senators were vex- 
ing the majority by holding out against an 
obnoxious measure and urging an adjourn- 
ment, two Senators, Sherman and Conkling, 
of the majority, grew indignant. Sherman 
declared that before he would submit to 
such dictation he would be torn to pieces 
by wild horses, and Conkling declared he 
would die on the floor first. As these as- 
tonishing remarks were being uttered, it 
came to Senator Stockton to take his turn 
in the time-consuming debate. He put the 
Senate in good humor and adjourned it by 
saying that if there was one time more than 


another in which he felt well—felt like | 





speaking —it was at the early hour of 2 
A.M.; that he was not willing to see the 
Ohioan die by horses; and if there was dan- 
ger to the New Yorker, he pledged himself 
to throw his body in the breach and save 
so distinguished a man at the peril of all he 
held sacred in life! The Senate adjourned. 

This may not strike us as the best hu- 
mor, but it answered the purpose, and the 
manner of it was inimitably comical. Like 
Boileau, the Jersey Senator dressed his ad- 
journing speech in the classic model of bur- 
lesque, and made the insignificant seem lu- 
dicrously heroic. The Senate, as a body, 
caught the infection of the orator. 

But the collective humor of the House 
has generally an objective point. As in the 
call of the House, it is directed primarily to 
the quorum, so incidentally it hits some per- 
sonal frailty. It is the joy of triumph at 
the mischances of others less fortunate. It 
is the sudden conception of some ability to 
discover and punish. Sometimes the loud- 
est laughter is at the signal discomfiture of 
the most exemplary and regular members. 

The loudest laughter may be that which 
is most gregarious, but the best humor is 
that which the mass of members do not 
produce. It is the individual quality which 
produces the best vintage of fun, and which 
I shall discuss in my next paper. 

In conclusion, for the present, let me say 
that I am not one of those who believe that 
the American legislature is lacking in a 
healthy, logical, aggregate humor any more 
than the people it represents. It may not 
be as notably witty as that of the old Irish 
Parliament. There may not be in it the 
badinage and satire, philippic and abuse, 
of the English Parliaments in the days of 
Pitt and Sheridan, Peel and O’Connell; but 
it is nevertheless true that our leviathan 
does disport himself in our Congress with 
wonderful glee. 

If for this gleesome spirit we are re- 
proached by the dullards and rasped by the 
envious, as one of the “fathers” of the 
House in their behalf, and quoting the im- 
perial words of Theodosius, I answer them: 
If it be by folly that any one has spoken un- 
justly of us, we pity them; if by ill-will, we 
pardon them. 





ROCOCO. 


By studying my lady’s eyes 

I've grown sg learnéd day by day, 
So Machiavelian in this wise, 

That when I send her flowers, I say 


To each small flower (no matter what, 
Geranium, pink, or tuberose, 
Syringa, or forget-me-not, 
Or violet) before it goes: 


“Be not triumphant, little flower, 
When on her haughty heart you lie, 
But modestly enjoy your hour: 
She'll weary of you by-and-by.” 
T. B. Apron. 
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DORA RUSHTON’S ROMANCE. 


ROMLEY is a delightful little village, 

nestled down peacefully beside a broad 
river, full of neat cottages, tiny well-kept 
gardens, and long avenues of elms. 
~ No roar of machinery distracts the ear, 
no army of labor is daily marshaled by the 
clang of the factory bell. Invention has 
kept aloof from smiling field and shady 
street, reluctant to disturb the dreamy beau- 
ty that lingers in every nook and corner of 
the quaint old town. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Dora 
Rushton loved her home, and believed that 
no spot this side the antipodes could com- 
pare with it for loveliness. Though it must 
be confessed that Dora’s experience was 
somewhat limited, being confined, outside 
her native village, to the neighbcring town 
of Westwood, whose Eden-like simplicity 
had vanished with the entrance of the ser- 
pent, steam. So, naturally, Bromley and 
Westwood each vaunted itself on what the 
other lacked—progress and quiet. 

And if Dora was firm in the faith that 
Bromley was the prettiest place in America, 
all the youth of her acquaintance were 
equally convinced that Dora was the pret- 
tiest girl in Bromley. The merriest, best- 
tempered, busiest little thing in the world ; 
not a bit vain, but simple and natural as 
the children who swarmed like bees about 


her, she was a general favorite and pet uni- 
versal with young and old. 
loved her—every body, that is, with one} 


exception : her grandmother. 

Now of course this looks as if Dora turn- 
ed a sunny side to the world at large and 
kept a shadier one for home. But if you 
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|as you might leaves from yonder bough,” 
perversely fell in love with a young good- 
for-nothing from New York, with nothing 
under heaven to recommend him but his 
handsome face. 

During the few troublous years of her 
married life Lois obstinately refused to 
leave her husband. But when—as the 
Bromley gossips whispered—he came to his 
death in some disgraceful way, his widow 
returned to her native village, the pale 
shadow of the bright-cheeked girl who had 
left it. 

And paler and frailer she grew with each 
succeeding year she lingered on in the pleas- 
ant Bromley air, while little Dora had pass- 
ed from babyhood into hoydenhood, and 
emerged into a blooming girl of fourteen, 
who did not “ favor” her mother’s family at 
all, but was “just Frank Rushton right 
over,” when that poor patient mcther died 


| at last. 


Dora never seemed one of her own kith 
and kin to Grandma Gardner. Her chil- 
| dren, like herself, had been dark and black- 
haired ; so this pretty, roguish little thing, 
with her deep blue eyes and golden-brown 
curls, served only as a painful reminder of 
the wild young fellow who had robbed her 


| of her daughter. 


What does Father Time mean by shaking 
his hour-glass so vigorously? He will be 
putting spectacles on the baby and furrow- 


ing little Willy’s forehead ere we know it. 


Every body | 


} 


have painted on your mental canvas a ,00r 
b 


forlorn, loveless old creature, just dash your 
brush across it, and come and look at Grand- 
ma Gardner. Did you ever see any thing 


more like the ill-natured old fairy of your | 


nursery 
snapping out from under a huge cap border, | 
those yellow, wrinkled cheeks, and that 


tales than those little black eyes | 


Can that be Dora, that plump maiden of 
eighteen, sitting so cozily with some one on 


| yonder door-step that overlooks the river? 


—that little “frolic sprite” rehearsing the 
old story. Father Time, your hour-glass is 
a cheat! 

“Dora! Dora!” calls a peevish old voice; 
“T want you, child. And you and Mr. Lynde 
ll ketch your death out there—”’ The sen- 
tence terminated in a wheezy cough. 

At this summons Dora sprang up with 
alacrity. True, it had interrupted a charm- 
ing conversation, but that could be resumed 
to-morrow evening, when the moon would 


hooked nose ‘and chin that look as if they | doubtless shine as brightly as now upon the 
would grind whatever came between them ? | rippling water, the flower-laden air be just 
And, trust me, nearer acquaintance does not | as sweet, and, in short, every thing drape it- 


dispel the illusion. 


| self in that rose-color life is wont to wear 


Alas for age that is unlovely! when the | at eighteen—under certain circumstances. 
crown of silver rests upon a brow that has | Is it well or ill that the young eyes, dazzled 
not gained the peace it typifies, and no | | by that soft splendor, do not see that it is 


higher love and hope have replaced those | 
passionate ones youth buried long ago! 

But Grandma Gardner's trials had been 
many. 
sole compensations of a most unhappy mar- | 
riage. Her only son went down before her 
agonized eyes in that treacherous river now 
flowing so calmly past her door; while 
Lois, her daughter, the beauty of Bromley, 
who might have wedded where she chose, 
“who plucked down hearts to pleasure her, 

Vou. LL.—No. 306.—57 


| “such stuff as dreams are made of ?” 
| So the girl ran into the house, humming 
a blithe air, and the young man looked re- 


She had outlived her children, the | gretfully after her a moment, then turned 


his gaze upon the river. 

Meanwhile Dora pauses to peep from her 
grandmother’s window at her late compan- 
|ion, with the moon lighting up the beauty 
| of his unconscious face, making it look col- 
| orless and clear as a dusky lily leaf—if such 
| a thing exists. That face seems just a shade 
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he lifts his eyes you see the explanation. | 
At first they are a surprise, almost a shock, 
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es dev for the fair curling hair, but when | wrens out: he the deacon’ 8 erm: 


Dory, show 
the gentleman the room.” 


Dora obeyed in mute surprise. Ifa biting 


to you—those large eyes of concentrated | north wind that makes’ your flesh shiver and 
shadow, into whose black depths the broad- | your teeth chatter should suddenly change 
est daylight strives in vain to pierce, until | into a balmy zephyr, you could not be more 
you see that the hair, full of bright threads | astonished than was Dora at this new light 


like southern sunbe sams, the opaque warmth 


in which her grandmother appeared. But 


of the complexion, and the dusk of the trop- | the truth was, something about this young 


ic eyes unite to form a harmony as rare as 
beautiful. 

For three weeks Raymond Lynde had 
been an inmate of Grandma Gardner’s dwell- 
ing, and, of course, in village parlance, was 
already known as “Dora Rushton’s beau.” 
To the eager queries, “ Who is he ?” “ Where 
did he come from?” and “ What’s he here 





| Nehemiah Cutter. 


stranger had touched a motherly chord long 
silent in her heart. 

Of course he was pleased with the cozy 
white-curtained nest, as well as with the 
pretty cicerone who exhibited it, and that 
very night saw him comfortably established 
in the apartment once consecrated to Mr. 
Evidently that glass of 


for?” the knowing ones responded that they | water was enchanted, for it had furnished a 
had it on his own authority that he was a| wanderer with a home, softened a stony old 
teacher of drawing in several New York | heart, and opened a new universe to a young 


schools, had been quite ill, and was here to 
recover his health. But no amount of urg- 
ing could induce him to exhibit any speci- 
mens of his art. Probably the tread-mill 
round with vexatious pupils had made him 
weary of the very thought of pencil and 
paper. 

However this might be, he mixed freely 
and socially with the Bromley people, joined 
in the games at the rustic parties, kissed the 
red-cheeked maidens with great willingness, 
listened to the wisdom of the elders with a 
deference and attention seldom accorded 
them; in fine, won all hearts by his min- 
gled gayety and good-breeding—a combina- 
tion somewhat rare in Bromley. 

And every day the fetters, strong as iron, 
soft and sweet as flowery garlands, were 
tightening about little unsuspecting Dora. 


She could not realize that a month ago this | 


chapter in her life had not been opened, for 
it seemed to have become that life itself, al- 
though she did not know its meaning. Still 
she felt the change. She was not the same 
Dora who had given a glass of water to a 
stranger a few brief weeks ago. 
breathed a spell upon it as he handed it 


back to her that had cast a glamour round | 


her? And what was still more singular, her 
grandmother had yielded to his enchant- 
ment. Her grandmother, who made no se- 
cret of her aversion to young men in gener- 
al, had asked him to come in and rest, had | 
talked with him most affably in her shrill 
treble, had listened with complacency to his 
praises of the pleasant prospect and delight- 
ful situation, and finally, when taking his 
hat, he said, with a little sigh, that he had 
already trespassed too long upon her hos- 
pitality, but he found it hard to leave so 
charming a place, and that he should often 
look back to it during the long hot months, 
she piped out, “ You could stay with us this 
summer if you wanted to. Why, mercy 
sakes! we boarded the teacher nigh on to 
three years, till he married Jooly Griggs and 


Had he! 


| 








girl’s ‘dreams! 

Bromley boasted a musical society, con- 
sisting of about a dozen members, under the 
direction of a long, lank young man named 
Abel Vose, esteemed by his town’s-people a 
very prodigy. Mr. Vose had been endowed 
by nature with a tolerable voice and ear, 
but the fatal vanity that scorns improve- 
ment, coupled with the country method of 
sol-fa-ing, had long since made his melody 
a pain to cultivated taste, did such a thing 
exist in Bromley. 

Now it will not be a breach of confidence 
if we reveal, what every one in Bromley 
knew, that this eminent maestro was de- 
cidedly enamored of Dora Rushton, and 
viewed young Lynde with an unfriendly 
eye. Hence he looked forward with eager- 
ness to an opportunity of displaying his 
musical superiority over this interloper, and 
thereby completely crushing “that pesky 
drawing-master.” 

The occasion came. The B. M.S. held one 
of its periodical meetings for the practice of 
sacred and secular music, and Mr. Lynde was 
present by invitation. 

His rival’s humiliation began, as Abel 
fondly believed, by being forced to decline 
taking part in the performance, on the lame 
plea of preferring to listen to the others. 
But the sight of his head bent over the 
same book with Dora’s so discomfited Mr. 
Vose as to deprive him of half his usual so- 
norousness. 

After.the spirits of the company had been 
sufficiently depressed by Iugubrious chants, 
the song-books were opened, the first selec- 
tion being an air from a well-known opera, 
in which Abel’s self-admiration was wont 
to soar to an ecstatic pitch. To-day, how- 
ever, either owing to the abrupt transition 


| from an opposite class of music, or to the 


sight of the fair curls and brown ringlets 
now actually brushing each other, Mr. Vose 
made sorry work of his masterpiece, and the 
rest of the flock, as in duty bound, stumbled 
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over the same musical bars that had tripped 
up their leader. 

Poor Abel’s heat and redness were in- | 
creased threefold by an expression on 
Lynde’s face as he whispered something to 
Dora that made her bite her lips. 

“Perhaps,” said Abel, with suppressed 
wrath, “Mr. Lynde will be good enough to 
take the lead and show us how that song 
should be rendered.” 

To which withering sarcasm Lynde amazed 
his rival by responding, quietly, “ Certainly, | 
I will try it, if you like. I am not entirely 
unfamiliar with the air.” 

By the time the song was finished Abel | 
Vose had forgotten his intention of criticis- | 





his feet. He smiled involuntarily as he 
caught the lowest of the three voices, a ten- 
der half-smile, and began to sing a little 
love-song under his breath as he lifted the 
long trails of clematis. 

In the doorway, beaming down benignant- 
ly through her spectacles upon Susie Bowen 
and Dora Rushton, who sat on the step be- 
neath, loomed up the tall figure of Aunt 
’Mandy Dristoll, a spinster noted for her 
volubility. 

“Now, Dory, I don’t want ter set you agin 
him,” jerking her head in an oracular man- 
ner; “butthemeyes! It’s a bad sign where 
the eyes don’t match the hair. I never 
knew it ter fail. There was Jo Sparks mer- 


ing. He possessed sufficient musical knowl- | ried my cousin, Drusilly Brace thet was.— 
edge to know that the voice whose echoes | You gals mebbe are too young to remember 
lingered in the room was that rarest of | her, but Drusilly was harnsum as any pic- 
organs, a perfect tenor perfectly trained— | ter.—Well, Jo’s hair was jet-black, with eyes 


sweet and rich as the murmur of the south | 
wind or the hum of bees at midsummer, 
flexible as a chain of finely wrought gold, 
now rising clear, sudden, fresh, like a “ dis- 
embodied joy,” now fraught with a pathos | 
that brought a mist before the eyes. 

“Hooray!” exclaimed an enthusiastic 
youth, breaking the silence that followed 
for afew moments. “That is singin’! Abe, | 
s’pose you resign this afternoon, and let him 
lead us.” 


as blue as skim-milk. Mighty soft-spoken 
he was before merriage, but the way thet 
man abused her afterward there’s no tellin’! 
Some say he used ter beat her. You see, it’s 
contrary streaks come down from different 


|femlies thet hesn’t got rightly mixed—like 


seleratusy biscuit, ’n’ they’re death-dealin’ ez 
so much pison, every body knows.” 

Both girls laughed, Dora a little uneasily, 
|as the speaker paused in her fanciful theo- 
| ry to take up a stitch which her unusual 


eioquence had caused her to let fall. 


This proposal was seconded openly by 
several of the other young men who had | “ But Mr, Lynde hadn’t the making of his 
tolerated Abel’s patronage hitherto because | eyes,” said Susie. “It’s too bad to blame 
of his (supposed) unparalleled genius, and | him for them. Besides, they’re any thing 
covertly by half a dozen pairs of bright | but skim-milk.” 
eyes turned on Lynde with evident admira-| “Don’t tell me,” replied Aunt ’Mandy, 
tion. having made fast the truant—“ don’t tell me. 

But they were doomed to disappointment. | First time I looked at him I says ter myself, 

“Mr. Vose is a perfectly competent lead- | ‘Fair and false, thet’s what you air’ But 
er,” answered Lynde, “and you are more ac- | Dory Rushton ain’t the gal ter lose her heart 
customed to him. No one could fail to prof- | to a harnsum face, be yer, Dory? We can’t 
it by his teaching and his admirable taste.” | lose you, as we did yer mother before yer.” 

By which words, very gravely spoken, | Dora’s cheek flamed redder than the little 
Abel Vose was immensely flattered, for he | scarlet stocking twitched to and fro in the 
now knew how to estimate the young man’s | knitter’s energetic fingers, but she had no 
judgment; and at this high praise vanity chance to answer. 
clapped her ever-ready plaster on his rank-| “Ef his name wasn’t Lynde—I used ter 
ling wound. He did not see the little look know Lyndes at New Haven; Eben Lynde, 
that Lynde had given Dora, so the gather- | I guess he hain’t forgot Mandy Driscoll yet! 
ing cloud was dispersed. | —I sh’d think he was a furriner. Did you 

Honest Dora, however, was somewhat | ever notice the funny way he talks some- 
troubled. She could not understand saying | times? Half the words he passes over or 
one thing and meaning another. It seemed | runs together. Ill ask him ef he’s ever ben 
too much like the “false witness” she had | acrost the Etlantic, jest ter dratvy him out, 
been warned against in childhood. Her) yer know.” 
pretty head held many old-fashioned ideas,| “Well, here’s your opportunity,” said Su- 
from one of which, perhaps, arose her unfail- | sie Bowen, as she caught sight of Lynde com- 
ing reverence and patience with her fretful | ing up the river-path; then mischievously 
old grandmother. | added, as he approached, “ Mr. Lynde, we’ve 

Some one gathering clematis down by the | been hearing al! sorts of news about you.” 
river-bank heard at intervals a peal of mer-| “Who? what?” said Lynde, as he dropped 
ry girlish laughter and a hum of voices from | his spray of clematis, and leaned against the 
the house above out of sight. Faint and far great maple opposite them. 
the noises came to him, mingled with the “Oh, that you’re a foreigner, and can’t 
plashing of the river on the wet stones at talk English, and will beat your wife when 
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you have one, because your eyes don’t match 
your hair.” 


| other occupant; but when, a moment later, 
| the out-door glare had left them, she saw 


“Stop, Susie, for pity’s sake,” whispered | that Lynde was sitting by the table, his 


Dora, imploringly, while Aunt "Mandy sat 
rigid with indignation. 

Lynde laughed, as he bent to pick up his 
clematis. 


|face hidden in his arms. Thinking him 
| asleep, she took a book and was about to 
| leave the room, when he raised his head and 
|turned toward her. His face frightened 


“Tf you desire information, Miss Susie,” | her. In place of his wonted sweet or mock- 


he said, coolly, “you have appealed to the 
right person, which would save a world of 
uncertainty in most cases.” 

“Provided they spoke the truth,” said 
Susie, nothing daunted. 

“Precisely,” replied the young man. “To 
the charge of being a foreigner I hardly 
know whether to plead guilty or not, for al- 
though I am of American parentage I was 
born in Spain. My father was an artist, 
who wandered from place to place like an 
Arab. As for my English, I was not aware 
of any deficiency in it; neither do I think 
myself more blood-thirsty than the general- 
ity of mankind. On all these points, how- 
ever, I am ready to submit to the decision 
of distinguished critics,” with a bow that 
included the whole party, for the young 
man was secretly anxious to know the 
source of this same criticism. He had not 
long to wait. 

“Susie Bowen,” said the spinster, sharp- 
ly, overlooking the fact that no one had 
as yet been implicated, “I never said thet 
Mr. Lynde couldn’t talk English. I only 
said thet he hed some furrin ways of speech, 
’n’ ez for his eyes not matchin’ his com- 
plec, when he cum up I was jest goin’ on 
ter say thet thet didn’t prove nothin’ agin 
him, fur we hed a dog, the cleverest, kindest 
ereetur you ever see, ’n’ his eyes didn’t even 
match each other, fur one was black ’n’ the 
other blue. You remember Rover, don’t 
you, Dora? Lor! he’s kerried you on his 
back.” 

“That is ‘cleverer’ than you are, Mr. 
Lynde,” laughed Susie. ‘ You wouldn’t be 
as devoted as that, I know,” with a side- 
glance at Dora, who felt as if her face would 
demolish an iceberg. 

Lynde, however, answered, composedly : 

“Certainly, Miss Susie, whenever either 
Miss Dora or yourself require such locomo- 
tion, it is quite at your service. And now, 
who is enough of an astronomer to tell me 
what star that is directly overhead? I 
have forgétten, if I ever knew.” 


For a few days Dora was a little shy of 
Lynde. A consciousness had arisen be- 
tween them that rendered her uneasy in his 
presence. Returning from some village er- 
rand one morning, Aunt ’Mandy’s words had 
rung in her ears anew, until her heart beat 
and her cheeks flushed most uncomfortably 
for so hot a day. So she went into the 
shady little parlor to rest and cool herself. 

At first her dazzled eyes perceived no 





ing smile, she saw a set, stern look about 
the mouth, hard lines between the eye- 
brows, and the eyes narrowed in that pecul- 
iar way that denotes intense suffering or 
cruelty. . 

“You do not look like yourself to-day,” 
said Dora. “Iam afraid you are not well.” 
Then, with her ready impulse of helpfulness, 
she added, “ Can I do any thing for you?” 

“Yes; you may put your hand on my 
forehead a moment. Its touch would do 
it good.” 

Dora was raising the plump little hand in 
obedience to his wish, when he met her 
frank, pitying gaze. 

“No,” he said, suddenly. “My head does 
not ache. You love the truth. I will not 
pretend.” 

“Then what is the matter?” she asked, 
simply, “for I am sure there is something.” 

“Yes, there is something,” with gloomy 
eyes that did not look at her. “I keep this 
day as a day of fasting and prayer.” 

“Ts it—is it one on which you lost some 
friend, the anniversary of any one’s death ?” 
asked Dora, sympathetic but hesitating. 

“Yes; of my own: on this day, five years 
ago, I dug my grave and buried myself with 
my own hands.” He paused a moment, and 
then went on in a strange, half-savage way, 
as if some inward suffering forced the words 
from his lips, ‘The worst torture of hell is 
to look up into heaven ané see the birthright 
of happiness that can never—O God! never 
—be ours! And the chief enjoyment of the 
angels, doubtless, is to witness that agony,” 
he added, with something of his old mock- 
ery intensified to bitterness. 

Dora was shocked and alarmed. 

“You are not well, Mr. Lynde. I wish I 
could do something to help you;” and the 
tears came into her eyes. 

He saw them, and his whole face changed 
in a moment. 

“No, no,” he said, imploringly; “any 
thing but that. It breaks my heart to see 
tears in your eyes; to bring them there is 
worst of all. I assure you it is really noth- 
ing but a little headache, and I have been 
wickedly trying to frighten you. I—” 

“Dora! Dora!” called the fretful old voice 
from the sitting-room; “I want you.” 

The gloomiest week that Dora had ever 
known succeeded the bright weather. Rain, 
rain continually, until the villagers cast 
anxious glances on the swollen river, that 
sometimes flooded the door-stones of the 
houses on its banks. 
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But Dora found enough to occupy her 
thoughts in the illness of her grandmother, 
who had been seized with a sudden and vi- 
olent attack of her chronic ailment, and was 
pronounced by the physician in a most crit- 
ical condition. For a few days she contin- | 
ued thus, Dora and Aunt Mandy watching 
with her, when, on the afternoon of the fifth, | 
Dr. Staples declared that she could not pos- 
sibly outlast the night. 





Unwilling to leave Dora at such a time, | a 


1 
he had gone to take a little rest, directing 
her to call him if any change should be ap- 
parent in her grandmother. Aunt Mandy 
also had retired for a nap, leaving Lynde 
and Dora alone with the invalid. 

The light within the chamber was toned 
down to a Rembrandt shade, where object 
after object grew slowly on the vision. A 
feeble night-lamp shed a narrow circle of 
rays around it, leaving in obscurity the re- 
moter portions of the room. On the gr 
high-posted bed lay the old woman who 
had slept there so many years, wrapped in 
her last earthly slumber. No breathing 
stirred the air, no sound from either of the 
others broke the silence. But the stillness 
was only that of humanity. Outside, the 
night was one wild conflict of elements, and 
in the intervals of the storm could be heard 
the rushing of the turbid river. Just with- 
out the window a gigantic maple writhed 
and tossed as if in agony, beating the pane 
with an unearthly sound which seemed the 
work neither of unconscious nature nor of 
any mortal agency, but rather a summons 
from Death, grown weary of waiting for his 
victim throughout these long years, impa- 
tient to seize the prey now almost in his 
reach. 

Lynde, watching Dora’s face, saw all the 
changes wrought there by a week of care 
and sleeplessness, Her cheeks, preserving 
the roundness of extreme youth, had lost 
their color, her eyelids were heavy and lan- 
guid, and her mouth had a touching droop. | 
The pose of her whole figure betokened ex- 
cessive weariness. Presently the drowsy I 

| 





head began to sway, and the tired girl was 
asleep, upright in her hard chair, 

Noiselessly Lynde drew his own beside 
it, passed his arm, without Pee her, 
around her shoulders, and gave her hes ad | 
an easier resting-place. As ‘the storm had | 
gradually abated, a deep peace settled upon | 
nature. The maple no longer writhed, but | 
fluttered its wet leaves gently, and the faint | 


| rested, or ue the 1 tender pitying eyes bent 
on her, she stirred uneasily, and then awoke. 
Still half unconscious, she placed her hand 
within the one that lay beside it. 

The contact of the clinging fingers thrill- 
ed through every nerve of those they touch- 


| ed. Yielding to sudden impulse, he bent his 


head and kissed her. Now she was thor- 
oughly awakened, and no longer pale. A 
tide of blood surged up over her white face 
s, with a suppressed cry, she sprang from 
his arms and drew away her chair. 

He was following her, but Dora, full of 
self-reproach for the happiness she could 
not disguise from her own heart, pointed 
mutely toward the bed. 

The gesture restored Lynde to himself, 
and he resumed his seat just where the 
moonlight fell upon his face, so that a little 
later Dora saw from an expression which 
crossed it that some change had come to the 
silent sleeper. 

A half hour more, and stillness once more 
reigned within the chamber, but this time it 
was the stillness of death. 


A close, long pressure of the hand, one 
look into each other’s eyes, a few common- 
place words of farewell—that was their 
parting. And was this, indeed, the end? 
Was the sweet blossom of the summer nev- 
er to ripen into fruit? 

But more practical questions also engaged 
Dora’s consideration. How should she main- 
tain herself? Obviously she could not re- 
main alone in the old house by the river, 
with only the cat for company. While thus 
deliberating, who should come to Bromley 
but Judge Holbrook and his daughter Belle? 
The place had known the former as a fre- 
quent visitor in earlier days. He was a dis- 
tant relative of Grandma Gardner’s, and 
had been a lover of pretty Lois. Himself 
left a widower a year or two after marriage, 
he had renewed his suit when his early love 
was once more free to receive it. Of course 
it had been in vain, but the judge cherished 

pleasant memories of Bromley notwithstand- 
ing, and now, after a long absence, revisited 
it in company with his only daughter. 

Dora, if unlike her mother in appearance, 
| had yet many ways suggestive of her to one 
who had known her in her bright girlhood. 
So, what with her inherited claim on his re- 
| gard, and the influence of her own attrac- 
tions, Judge Holbrook insisted so strongly 
that she should make her home with them, 


moon, issuing from a sombre bank of cloud, |or at least pay them a visit of indefinite 


sent in a few struggling rays where the | 


chintz curtains parted, producing that fan- 


length, that lonely little Dora willingly con- 
sented, the more readily that ‘“ Cousin Belle” 


tastic effect always caused by the blending | and “Cousin Dora” had taken a violent 


of blue moonbeams with the yellow of arti- 
ficial light. 


For some time the young girl did not | 


fancy to each other, and were already quite 
inseparable. 
Belle Holbrook, a few years Dora’s senior, 


move. Then, disturbed, perhaps, by the| was a handsome, stylish girl, devoted to 


strong beating of the heart on which she | 


fashion and amusement, with no alarming 
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amount of brain or heart, but possessed of 
an abundance of good nature that rendered 
her a general favorite. 

Having somewhat exhausted herself with 
the gayeties of the past season, traveling in 
a quiet way during the summer months had 
been recommended in lieu of watering-place 
dissipation, which prescription had been fol- 
lowed not only by the patient, but by the 
judge himself, together with a little party 
of their friends. 

And this, declared Judge Holbrook, em- 
phatically, was the very thing to restore 
the color to Dora’s pale cheeks likewise; in 
which opinion he was supported by his part- 
ner, Mr. Caldwell, a manly, good - looking | 
young fellow, who seemed disposed to take | 
Dora under his especial care. 

“And I can tell you, little puss,” said | 
Cousin Belle, “you may well feel flattered, | 
for he seldom notices a young lady, though | 
there are enough who notice him. IfI were | 
not engaged myself, I never would resign | 
him to you; but, as it is, I cansee that you | 
will suit each other perfectly.” 

From which it may be gathered that, for | 
all their intimacy, Dora’s new-found relative 
did not as yet possess her entire confidence. 

If Lynde had really loved her, why had 


he said nothing further after the night when | 
he had revealed that love? And something 
kept whispering in her ear a line she had | 


long ago read, “ What does it prove when 


| 


Death and Love choose out the selé-samne | 
place?” Then hope checked the dismal re- 
frain, telling her it was yet too soon after 
her recent loss for Lynde to speak on such 
a subject. Either she would hear from him 
or he would come again next summer. She 
must not miss the chance of seeing him. 
With the earliest days of June she would 
return to Bromley, and never leave it till the 
first frost touched the maples. 

By November Judge Holbrook’s family 
had been established for some weeks within 
their city home, and Dora had found the 
new life very pleasant. Naturally buoyant, 
she could not be expected to mourn inter- 
minably for one who not only had never 
loved her, but who was more than willing 
to bid adieu to a life of suffering and trials. 

The judge was very kind, and his young 
partner very devoted. As Belle had said, 
the little girl might well be proud of such 
an admirer, Singularly sincere and noble 
himself, from the first he had been drawn 
to Dora, and the feeling had speedily ripen- 
ed into something deeper, while the judge 
wished him godspeed, and complacently an- 
ticipated a double wedding next year. 

“Isn’t it glorious?” said Belle one day, 
with unusual excitement. “You know 
how disappointed I have been that that 
splendid Italian troupe should go back to 
Europe before Dora had heard them. And 


| 
| 





now she will have an opportunity after all; 


for Wednesday evening we are to have them 
here, ‘ positively for the last time.’ ” 

Dora was not averse to the prospect, al- 
though there was some one else in New 
York for the briefest glimpse of whom she 
would have given all the opera troupes in 
existence; but, alas! never yet had it been 
her happy fate to meet him. Still, when the 
evening arrived, she found herself awaiting, 
with no small interest, the appearance of 


| the celebrated singers. Added to this was a 


conviction of Lynde’s presence among the 
audience. With his love of music, he was 
sure to haunt the opera. She was even con- 
scious of a certain magnetic feeling that al- 


| ways affected her when he was near. 


The curtain rose upon a scene of lights 
and brilliant dresses. A tall, beautiful wom- 
an, white-armed and full-throated, first at- 
tracted her attention. “ Zarelli,” whisper- 
ed Belle; but her cousin’s eyes had wandered 
to a slight, graceful form a little apart from 
the others: a young man with a pale face, 
fair hair, and large dark eyes. 

Dora fell back in her seat, with a face as 
colorless as his. 

“Tt ishe! Why is he there with them ?” 

“Why shouldn’t he be?” airily answered 
Belle, who had caught the scarcely audi- 
ble murmur. “That is the great tenor, Ga- 
briele. Isn’t he magnificent? Pity Zarelli 
isn’t his wife, instead of that odious En- 
glishwoman, But hush! they are begin- 
ning that exquisite duet.” 

Novel heroines and delicate young ladies 
faint. Dora was a healthy country girl, 
and came of good old Revolutionary stock ; 
so she bravely “faced the music,” as her an- 
cestor had done at Bunker Hill. 

Once only her self-control deserted her. 
During a low perfect solo—a thing to hold 
your very breath and hear—something had 
drawn the dark eyes of the singer straight 
to her own. She saw the sudden deadly 
pallor, and caught the momentary quaver 
of the voice. Then the eyes were averted. 
That was all. 

Over at last! Stunned and bewildered, 
alone in her room, Dora sat late into the 
night before the dying fire, with Belle’s 
chatter—the sense of which she had hardly 
taken in the carriage—tringing in her ears. 

“Vincenzo Gabriele—Naples—married at 
twenty—Englishwoman ten years older, not 
handsome, but very wealthy. Some said that 
was why he married her, but Belle wouldn’t 
believe he was mercenary. Others declared 
it was because she was dying of love for 
him. She had no doubt it was out of pity. 
And they say Madame Gabriele is terribly 
jealous of Zarelli. For her part, Bele 
thought it served her right.” 

Chatter, chatter, chatter—still echoing in 
Dora’s ears. 

In the grate lay a spray of clematis and 
one or two worthless scraps of paper with 











writing onthem. Yesterday, all treasures— 
to-night, smouldering in the flames. 

A long future stretches before eighteen. 
Many hopes may yet arise for Dora. A 
strong, faithful love is waiting her accept- 
ance. Ten years hence may behold her a 
happy wife and mother, or the white snow 
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| may be drifting down above her quiet grave 
jin Bromley church-yard. Before us, of 
course, her fate lies like an open scroll; but 
| we leave it unrevealed, and drop the cur- 
| tain on Dora as, alone with her first great 
| sorrow, she gazes at the ashes of her dead 
| Romance. 


GARTH: 


A Nobdel. 


Br JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WORLD. 


FTER two or three days of superficial 
hurry and bustle, oddly contrasting 
with an inward heaviness and stagnation, 
Carth found himself established in Bowdoin 
College. At first sight the place impressed 
him as desolate, overpopulated, and artiti- 
cial; he fancied he never should become rec- 
onciled to it. He was continually shocked, 
moreover, at meeting faces wholly strange 
tohim. Heretofore he had considered him- 
self a stranger to many of the dwellers in 
Urmsworth: now first did he discover the 
difference between not recognizing people 
and not knowing them. He freshly realized 
the extent of his human dependence; and 
he could almost believe that he missed his 
own family less than those unnamed vil- 
lagers. Probably the images of the former 
were so much more distinct in his memory 
that the latter seemed a completer loss. 
When the moment of parting came, the 
adieux had been easily said; but afterward 
he perceived that his mood had been shal- 
low, and he wished he had the time more to 
heart. That familiar circle at Urmhurst— 
how plainly it lived in his reverie! There 
sat his father, reading in the ancestral arm- 
chair, whose ponderous build contrasted 
quaintly with the slender proportions of 
the tranquil, keen, clear-visaged man. Here 
moved his mother, demurely cheerful, in her 
white cap, soft-handed, light-footed, low- 
voiced, with a sweet solidity of figure and 
aspect. Now enters the frequent parson, 
huge, rejoicing, with snowy summit and ac- 
cents of thunder, but bending a little of late 
beneath his eighty-seven stalwart years. 
Anon behold Madge, with her picturesque 
and piquant “ toilettes,” as she styles them, 
her vigorous, symmetrical little figure, her 
slender, oval face, with its vivid hues, long, 
sparkling eyes, and mobile mouth, her self- 
possessed yet winning manners. Garth 
wished for her more than for the others, 
though whether it were because he needed 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Juttan Hawtuorng, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


her more, or because of an obscure misgiv- 
ing as to whether he felt the loss of her 
enough, was a question which might give 
him pause. 

By-and-by the harshness of the desolation 
wore away. It was consoling to find thirty 
or forty young fellows, his immediate asso- 
ciates, in no cheerfuler predicament than 
himself. Moreover, there was work to do, 
though not so much or so difficult as he had 
expected. The novelty of the situation, the 
fixed hours, the punctual bells, the rigid tu- 
tors, and the stimulus of the crowded class- 
room long served to keep the son of the 
woods self-forgetfully surprised. At first 
he had stood apart by himself, in the per- 
suasion that he was one unit and the rest of 
the university another, mutually repellent. 
Afterward he came into possession of two or 
three unprecedentedly sympathetic friend- 
ships, and from these advanced with naive 
precipitance until he had met the whole 
class, man by man. They all liked him. 
Garth hardly understood this, or, rather, he 
took it for a matter of couzse that classmates 
must like each other. It was not that he 
was exceptionally attractive, but all the fel- 
lows were good and charming. 

In fact, however, Garth was not long in 
becoming both distinguished and influen- 
tial. As often happens, it was the oppres- 
sion and insufferable arrogance of the Soph- 
omores that brought his more engaging 
qualities to the surface. At first his mod- 
est allowance of the superior claims of age 
and experience, and his cordial deference to 
legitimate authority, tended to put his tem- 
per in a false light. When half a dozen 
young gentlemen of the upper class visited 
his room, Garth closed his books and re- 
ceived his guests with respectful courtesy. 
He was flagrantly fresh—greener than he 
there was not; nevertheless, something in 
the set of his features, and a kind of straight- 
forward reserve in his manner, had virtue 
to keep the half dozen within bounds for a 
while. They sounded him with fathoms of 
solemn fabrications, most of it time-honored 
stock; he listened with such grave accept- 
ance and brief replies that they somewhat 
misdoubted the sincerity of his guileless- 
ness. At length one of their number, who 
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had an unfortunate talent for sallies of the man in private. But the others pulled 
Rabelais order, let loose a salvo of which | him, laughing, away, and Garth was alone 
Garth understood sufficient sharply to dis-| again. He too itched for battle, though in 
gust him. | his first review of the affair he was not al- 
He got up, with a glance at the offender | together clear whether or not he was jus- 
of such plentiful dislike that the latter’s | tified in treating his guests so cavalierly, 
countenance changed a little, and for a few | But after lying awake all night to discuss 
moments there was a dramatic silence. the question, he came to the conclusion that 
“Vm sorry,” then quoth Garth, “but you! he had not done amiss, and this honest con- 
must go out.” | viction went far to soothe the sting of the 
“Hoity-toity, Freshman! Keep a civil| blow he had received. But the restraint 
tongue for your betters, Sir.” put on himself had wrenched his sensibil- 
At this Garth glared round at the other | ities; the unquenched embers of wrath fe- 
faces: all seemed to support the cause of | vered his blood. Though he might not 
indecency. Despite his guilelessness, he | regret his forbearance, he would shun the 
was any thing but thick-witted, and in a| future exercise of so uncomfortable a virtue. 
flash he saw through the sham of these tall- Thought he, “I won’t be so angry next time, 
talking visitors, and reddened to the back | no matter how much they are in the wrong ; 
of his neck with resentment. He stepped| then I can fight without fear of killing 
passionately to the door and hurled it open, | them !” 
fronted the six—short, square,anddarksome| This was satisfactory, and Garth attend- 
—but with a spirit in him that overtopped | ed morning recitation cheerful in the pros- 
Parson Graeme’s seven feet. pect of good-temperedly thrashing a Sopho- 
“Get out—all of you!” he growled, fling- | more ere night-fall. But he reckoned with- 
ing back his arm toward the doorway, and | out his host. His adventure had already got 
imperiously stamping his foot. wind, and he was puzzled to find himself a 
Every youth rose to his feet. Some look- | hero, a champion—the Freshman who, sin- 
ed grave, others laboriously laughed; only | gle-footed, had kicked an army of tyrants 
the disciple of Rabelais—a youth scarce | out of his room. “They went of them- 
Garth’s better in height, and far his inferi- | selves; I only told them to go,” he shame- 
or in brawn—fired up, and haughtily swore | facedly explained to the knots of admirers. 
he would stand no insolence from a Fresh-| But his reputation was made, and the fact 
man. He made up to Garth, and aimed a | that the Sophomores (whether by chance or 
hearty blow at him. It was partly parried, | design) uniformly kept out of his way con- 
yet slightly touched the cheek. Garth’s| firmed it. Moreover—for college youths 
pulse beat murder once; at the second beat | are especially susceptible to a vigorous ex- 
he had remembered the lesson of Sam Kineo. ample on the manly side—his classmates 
Suddenly griping the warlike Sophomore by | were inspired by his exploit to offer so in- 
both arms, he faced him at short range. trepid a front to oppression that hazing that 
“Don’t fight for unclean words; they’d| season had but a short and uneasy life of it. 
beat you beforehand.” Although this episode gave Garth a so- 
Having driven these words into his an-| cial impetus at first, its final effect was in a 
tagonist, he loosed him; and the latter,| contrary direction. He began with open- 
whether admonished by the startling force | ing his heart warm and wide to all comers; 
of Garth’s clutch or by the solidity of his! but he found out, earlier than most, what 
argument, did not strike again. His com-/| rare birds friends are. His circle of inti- 
panions, who had hitherto looked on, ap-| mates was always contracting. He wanted 
parently not unwilling to behold a fight, | his companion to be at least as fine as the 
now espoused the cause of the invaded party. | landscape; and after repeated disappoint- 
“Better let that Freshman alone, Jack| ments became deliberately—instead of, as 
Selwyn,” remarked the biggest of the party. | heretofore, involuntarily —reserved. His 
“He could have shaken your head off if he’d | lovers found him on one or another ground 
wanted to.” impracticable, and gave him up. He was 
“Freshy had the right of it, too,” affirm- | too quick to see that men were not pure gold, 
ed another, off-handedly. “No business to | too loath to accept good working alloys. He 
hit a fellow for not liking smut!” was getting experience at once too slowly 
“Guess we'll take our young friend’s| and too fast. 
hint,” exclaimed a third, cheerfully. “Come It is, however, noticeable (and it attract- 
on, men, we’ve plenty more calls to make | ed remark at the time) that the only under- 
this evening. By-by, Freshy; if you live; graduate with whom by the end of the year 
long enough, you'll be a missionary and con-| Garth distinctly fraternized was no other 
vert the heathen. Sorry we can’t spend the than the Jack Selwyn whose first interview 
night with you; try to some other time.” | with young Urmson had been so unpropi- 
Thus they filed out, peacefully enough, Sel-| tious. Some months after the scene in 
wyn last, and seemingly half inclined to) which he had played scape-goat Selwyn re- 
stay and have it out with the grim Fresh-| newed the acquaintance, and seemed to find 
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his account in keeping it up. Garth, at first 
shy, later turned and met him half-way. So 
incongruous a friendship was generally ridi- 
culed. Selwyn, who belonged to what was 
called the fast set, was rallied for Puritan- 
ism. Sad-browed Garth was analyzed as a 
libertine. But it may be conjectured that 
these diverse characters attracted each oth- 
er’s best side, and fattened upon mutual un- 
likeness. Selwyn was a fellow of fire and 
ability, and his eighteen years had seen a 
strange variety of life ways. He was cursed 
with a rakish devil of which he might not 
get control; but he had heights and lights 
as well as depths and blots, and the contrast 
was pathetically picturesque. He loved 
Garth’s passionate steadiness of character. 
Garth loved his swift light and shadow, his 
struggle, his weakness, and his well-told 
adventures. At all events, the friendship 
lasted. 

Meanwhile books and recitations were 
not neglected. But Garth a little mysti- 
fied his instructors. They were sometimes 
in doubt as to whether he knew more or | 
less than was set down for him. He often | 
seemed better versed in commentaries and 
parallel readings than in the lesson itself of 
the day. Parts of a subject would attract 
him, and he would follow them down to the 
root with curious zeal, merely skimming the 
surface of the rest. His translations from 
the classics were sometimes quaintly fe- | 
licitous, though always very free and idio- | 
matic. Algebraic generalizations were dis- | 
tasteful to him; he loved vivid particulars ; 
and though the sublime developments of 
the higher geometry attracted him, he nev- 
er could forgive the petty inductive steps | 
which must lead him thither. He still ab- 
horred formulas, and smacked his lips over 
individuality. He occasionally took strange 
liberties with the tutors and professors in| 
class, but with so grave a front, and in gen- | 
eral so aptly to the matter in hand, that | 
they could not count it impertinence. 

In fact, Garth was learning his college | 
lessons least of all; but the black and white | 
lore of the world was entering him at all | 
points, and putting him in a manner beside | 





himself. Life no longer seemed a private | 
fs . . . | 
affair between himself and his God, but | 


there were as many modes and opinions of 
life as there were men. It was amazing 
how widely human principles could differ! 


People begin with expecting harmony in | 
those they meet, and discord is the saddest | 
discovery. To what end, wondered Garth, | 
does Omnipotence permit so sorry a waste | 
of foree? Men thwart one another and | 


misunderstand and run amuck, when a lit- 
tle economy and accord would bridge the 
universe. 

But the young man had not the instinct 


of a reformer. If he preached, it was to | 


himself, and the only affairs he undertook 
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to regulate were his own. No doubt he be- 
lieved that, as regarded fundamental moral 
principles, he was right, and all who dis- 
puted him were wrong. But Garth’s prin- 
ciples had little to do with his intellect; he 
would never discuss a truth which he had 
felt—unlike Selwyn, who was for putting a 
why to every thing. This bigotry as to the 
main axioms of conduct is not seldom the 
sign of a strong nature. It is called stu- 
pidity by volatile people, whose very sedi- 
ment is stirred by all breezes. But deep-set 
men, whose foundations no storm can reach, 
who never seem to move, are the rocks 
whereby the world climbs upward. They 
play games with their intellect, but do their 
serious business by dint of something else. 

“What are you going to be, after gradu- 
ating, Urmson?” was frequently Selwyn’s 
inquiry. 

“Tf I knew,” the other would reply, “I 
wouldn’t wait to graduate.” 

“ Lawyer, doctor, parson, grocer, pirate, 
President, gold-digger ?” 

Garth shook his head. 

“You'd make a good pirate, if you once 
got started. Id be your first mate, and ar- 
range the skulls and bones on the cabin 
walls. Was chased by a pirate once, in the 
Pacific, and wished I was aboard her, with 
a knife between my teeth, and the devil for 
captain.” 

“Tt needs brains to be a devil,” said Garth, 
“so I wouldn’t do.” 

“Oh, wickedness sharpens the wits; it 


| would clear you up wonderfully. The fel- 


lows say, now, that you’re a good-for-noth- 


ing lazy chap; that you’re well as far as 


you go, but that the important cog is left 
out of you.” 

“The cog’s left out,” repeated Garth, ab- 
stractedly, clutching his hair. 

“What do I think of you, backwoods- 
man? Let me smoke, and I'll tell you.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Try a pipe yourself, Garth. Oh, very 
well; but you were born for a smoker, and 
you'll smoke yet, when your cog is in gear. 
That reminds me—it’s not left out, only 
out of gear.” 

“That opinion isn’t worth a pipe.” 

“T knew before that you were stupid and 
ill-mannered, and you don’t deserve to hear 
it; and if I thought you'd believe it, I 
wouldn’t tell you. But, after all, they’re 
said to be the unhappiest of men, as a rule, 
and you'll hardly be an exception. So here 
goes!” said Selwyn, puffing away. 

“What ?” 

“Hear me in all seriousness. You are a 


| genius, my poor friend. The secret is out, 
| Garth: you are a genius !” 


“Genius for what ?” demanded the other, 
with a smile. 


“That is your business; but you will do 
something as it has never been done before. 
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Your stupidity results from unrecognized 
genius. Genius, my man, is a sort of magic 
tail, which, before you get the hang of it, 
trips you up, and weighs you down, and 
makes you disagreeable to every body you 
meet. But once you learn how to wag it, 
and not all the kangaroos, beavers, and pea- 
cocks in creation can come near you. You 
understand me, of course, figuratively.” 

“T don’t understand you at all.” 

“You are a genius—one of the best kind, 
the unconscious. There is a horizontal de- 
pression athwart the centre of your fore- 
head. You believe in things, without argu- | 
ing, more potently than I can after being 
logically convinced. You are not only an 
individual, but a unique; nothing comes 
out of you or goes into you the same as 
with other people. Now I’m a man of tal- 





ent, the reverse of a unique. I see and do 

things in the hackneyed old ways, only bet- | 
ter than most people. I can do a lot of | 
things better than you can do any thing— 
except that one thing you have a genius for. 
In short, your immediate ancestor was Adam, 
or Noah, or the archangel Gabriel—some one | 
of those primal fellows ; whereas I am what | 
is called a supreme product of civilization. 

D’ye see ?” 

“When did you make this discovery ?” 

“When I punched your head, six months | 
ago. D—— you, Garth Urmson, how you | 
did hold on tome! When I was sixteen, in | 
Madrid, and was in the midst of a flirtation 
(one of my first serious ones) with a fair 
seflorita—well, one night the other fellow 
—there always is another fellow in Spain 
—jumped out at me with his knife. He 
pricked me in the arm the first thing, and 
afterward in the hip; but I wasn’t a bit 
afraid of him, but sailed in and half killed 
him. Till you took hold of me that night 
I never was afraid of any thing—do you 
hear? But when you set that infernal 
black face of yours in front of me, I felt as 
if I were melted sealing-wax, and you had 
stamped your own ugly features on me for 
a seal. It was horrible. There was noth- 
ing of me left in me, but I seemed changed 
into you; and still there was enough of me 
left to be frightened. I didn’t get over it 
for days; I was always running to the look- 
ing-glass to see whether it was your head or 
mine that was on my shoulders.” 

“Well, Selwyn!” 

“Do you suppose, if you hadn’t been a 
regular primeval devil, or angel, or what- 
ever else you choose to call a genius, that I 
wouldn’t have broken loose and thrashed 
you, if you’d been ten times as strong? But 
I saw your horns and tail, and your heaven- 
ly pinions, and I had to give in. I knew 
you then.” 

“Then why don’t I know me ?” demanded 





Garth, getting up with glowing eyes and his 
hair on end. 
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“Because there’s too much tor a boy of 
your age to know. You'd run away with 
yourself, and tear yourself to pieces. Wait 
till yow’re old enough.” 

“Selwyn—you’re in earnest ?” said Garth, 
breathing deeply. : 

“Yes, by God!” 

“Genius!” continued the other, walking 
up and down the room in a kind of re- 
strained tumult. “I have felt sometimes 
as though I—no, as though the earth were 
my body, and I saw through it and lived 
through it and understood it, just as I do 
my human body. It never lasted but a few 
minutes, but then I was as strong as the 
whole world, and as happy as heaven.” 

Selwyn smoked in silence. 

“Tf that could last!” said Garth, stopping 
and doubling his fists at his sides. “But 
afterward I’m as lazy and shapeless as a 
bag of sand. But if that was genius, I'll 
question it next time! All I thought was 
to enjoy it. But genius for what?” 

“You seem to think,” returned Selwyn, 


/on being thus vehemently addressed, “ that 


because I’ve given you a glimpse of your 
hidden treasure, I’m bound to tell you what 
yowll spend it for. What the devil is that 
to me? If you could benefit me with it, 
’*twould be another matter. But if you had 
the genius of Solomon and Raphael and 
Praxiteles all rolled into one, it would nevy- 
er benefit any one but yourself. No man 
ever helped another yet—not even helped to 
damn him! We’re made selfish, and we're 
never so selfish as when we try to be gen- 
erous. Good joke, isn’t it? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Garth looked with curious compassion at 
his friend, whose cynical outbursts were not 
unfamiliar to him, but neither smiled nor 
answered. 

“A sensible fellow I am, to care for you,” 
resumed Selwyn, amidst his smoke—“ toss- 
ing up my cap and giving three cheers for 
your genius, and you can’t wait for the words 
to be out of my mouth before you want to 
be off enjoying yourself with it. I wish I'd 
kept it to myself; I wish I could prevent 
your ever finding out what it’s for; I wish 
you were as good-for-nothing a fool as I am, 
and then we might have some good times 
together. No, on second thoughts I take 
it all back. If I could tell you what your 
vocation was to be, you should know before 
this pipe went out. I wish you did know 
it. The day you do, you see the last of 
Jack Selwyn.” 

“Where do you mean to go?” 

“Oh, Heaven preserve me from a man 
wedded to his genius! I hope you don’t 
propose committing bigamy with any in- 
nocent young woman. Yes, whenever you 
discover what you are made for, let me 
know. I know the kind of friend a man 


/of genius wants, and I’m not one of that 
|kind. No.” 





GARTH. 


@ “If you mean to hint that I could become 
so taken up in any pursuit as to slight you | 
or any one I love, either you don’t know 
what genius is or I haven’t any,” growled | 
Garth, in indignation. “I won’t talk about | 
itany more. We've said too much already. 
I feel little enough like a genius now.” 

“Slit my tongue, Garth, or, better still, 
cut my throat. Well, did you ever hear of 
such ® sentimental, gushing young thing as 
Iam? But Garth, I swear by you, or, rath- | | 
er, whatever name I take in vain, it will) 
never be yours. Good-night, old genius. | 
Ah, you may turn out a great man, and I) 
may kowtow to you, but you'll never be | 
great enough to do one thing, kowtow or | 
not—save me from going to the devil. Ha! | 
ha! ha! Good-by.” 

This conversation did Garth no ostensible | 
good; he became graver and more pre s00- | 
cupied than ever. The glimpse of hidden | 


treasure which Selwyn had given him seem- | 


ed rather to bewilder than to enrich him. | a 
He wandered about with a sprig of witch- | 
hazel, exploring his mind for what might | 
lie buried in it. His search resulted as most | 
such searches do. He discovered nothing, | 
and began to more than suspect that there | 
was nothing to discover. Meantime his | 
hours and days were slipping into nothing- 
ness. He could almost wish, like Selwyn, 
that he had been an acknowledged fool, if 
so he might be happier. 

“T am an impostor, deceiving even my- | 
self,” he would sometimes think. 

Howbeit the deception was often won- 
drous subtle. What was this power, this 
clearness and facility, that ever and anon 
surged and lived within him? Was it sin- 
gular or common? Did every body see and | 
feel what he sometimes saw and felt? At 
all events, he knew no one who could reply 
to him in such moods; indeed, there was no 
one to whom he felt it possible adequately 
to express himself. But if his riches could 
not be used and profited by, were they not 
a misfortune? A genius who could make | 
his genius of no avail was especially pitia- 
ble. Nevertheless Garth could not wholly 
resign himself to being commonplace. 

He saw the world under two alternate 
and strongly contrasted aspects. Now, it 
glowed and throbbed with color and rhythm. 
It gleamed and floated, too rich and poetic 
to be solid reality. These tints and forms 
and motions were beautiful, not in them- 
selves, but by dint of transcendent signifi- 
cances shining through, significances which 
trembled on the verge of expression. Could 
they be expressed? If so, how blessed their 
interpreter! The universe would flow and 
be plastic in his hands; he could shape its | 
sublime generalities into lovely and wise | 


| made the universe for fun. 


| doubt and evil impulse that I feel, 
| fights against them for me, and whom I 


— 
cio 


feast the truth of r the w des and bring 


it to common recognition; and upon each 
abstract, each particular, would be stamped 
the seal of his individual mind and nature, 
lending to the wild page of nature a human 
interest which should endear it to men’s 
hearts. Yes, the great visible world of men 


;and things was the security of an infinite 
| tr 


sasure which it was the lot of the chos- 
en seer to take and spend for the weal of 
humankind. 

More often, however, the world wore a 
less promising appearance. It was solid 
and superficial: nothing short of a pickaxe 
or a chisel could discover an interior. It 
was wonderfully painted, modeled, and ar- 
ranged; but, with a little more skill and 
| knowledge, man might produce something 
nearly as good. It had no meaning, except 
utility or inconvenience. Its closest rela- 
tion to man was a chemical one. It was a 
monument of Divine power and cleverness, 
as Selwyn put it; but the human race was 
only accidentally associated with it, and 
might just as well have been any where 
else. Creation was arbitrary, and it was an 


|idle vision, that of a comprehensive and 


logical necessity perv rading all. 
ator is an amateur,” 


“The Cre- 
said Selwyn. “He 
He would scorn 
to have it supposed that He couldn’t have 
done something much better if He’d given 
His mind to it.” 

“Was Jesus Christ an amateur?” de- 
manded Garth, gloomily eying his friend. 

“He was earnest enough,” replied Sel- 
wyn; “and see what a mess he made of 
it!” 

“Then it’s better to be an amateur than 
in earnest ?” 

“Whoever tries to take such a stupen- 


| dous joke as this world is seriously, gets 
| crucified for his pains. 
| nified. 


. Besides, it isn’t dig- 
Who ever heard of a hard-working, 
professional God, or would respect such a 


| one ?” 


“At all events,” growled Garth, after a 
silence, ‘I shall never respect any other. 
Pll worship the God who suffers from every 
and 


crucify every time I reject His help. Such 
a God as you talk about—who creates for 
fun, and enjoys the formal superstitious 
flattery He is besmeared with at the 
churches on Sunday, and dares to be idle 
and pampered while I am sinning and strug- 
gling and dying down here—He is either a 
bogey or a devil; and any thief or prosti- 
tute on earth is worthier of worship than 


| He!” 


Selwyn stared in surprise. 
“T have my deaf and blind times,” the 


particulars; he could bring the ends of the | other went on, still eying his companion: 
earth together, and cause them to enhance | “I’m that way to-day, and the world seems 
each other’s beauty. His abstracts would| dead and dumb. But when I feel alive and 
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clear, so seems the world too. It follows | pet, and doubling and undoubling his fists, 
my good or bad humor. It is bound up | At length he stopped in front of Selwyn, 
with me, somehow; and if there is a God, | and spoke with unusually bitter energy. 

He is bound up with me; at any rate, if He | | “Tf you knew what a time I’ve had for 
is not bound up in me, ‘there is no Christ, | years past! When I was a child, with no 
who is the only God worth talking about.” | thought of right and wrong, I was ashamed 

“ Well, Master Urmson, I have sometimes | of it; afterward I began to see it for what 
suspected my own orthodoxy; but what to | | it was, but the temptation was so strong 
call you— Do you know you have a way of | | that half the time I gave in to it. I used to 
staring me straight in the face? It’s devil- | sneak off to that room in the garret. [ 
ish disagreeable, and I wish you’d stop it.” | can’t understand it! In what seem my best 

“T wasn’t thinking of your face: it’s a|moments I feel the temptation strongest 
handsome one, but too pale. Your hair) and I’m never so happy as while I am yield- 
eurves about prettily, and has the right|ing. Since I’ve been here, and have had no 
shade of brown, but it’s soft as a woman’s. | chance, I’ve been wretched.” 
However, it matches well enough with that | ‘“ What has this to do with being a paint- 
straight delicate nose of yours, and with—’” | er ?” 

“Your genius is not for badinage, de- “T believe Satan was the first painter. 
cidedly ; you remind me of a dancing bearI | The Lord had given him power and insight 
used to know in Tyrol. By-the-way, have | —the noblest we: and he turned them 
you found out yet what it is for ?” against Him, to mock Him and parody = 

“Dancing, I suppose. Oh, my genius?)| works. Those great painters, honored ; 
Selwyn, if the universe is a joke, and God a| they are, were either miserably weak or 
pampered aristocrat, what is genius ?” wicked. They used their genius to degrade 

“Ha! ha! ha! I don’t think you can be | this God-created world to their own level. 
responsible for your utterances to-day. If | Men praise them because such degradation 
you were not Garth, I should fancy you’d | flatters their vanity. I have the best right 
had too much gin!” to call them contemptible. The better they 

“T don’t know what you are laughing at,” | paint, the worse they are. I believe they 
said Garth, rather grimly. “Genius is get- | are less able or less daring now; but those 
ting at God’s meaning; but if He means | old painters used to—Selwyn, they used to 
what you say, the fewer geniuses there are | paint God Himself and angels. It was blas- 
the better. Are you a humbug, after all? | phemy!” 

What you say doesn’t hold together. If you| ‘And beautiful blasphemy some of it was. 
are only playing at skepticism, it’s poor |I saw a big blasphemy in Rome, called the 
play, I think.” ‘Transfiguration,’ done by a famous devil of 

“Upon my word, you are getting rather | the name of Raphael. He and others have 
personal,” exclaimed Selwyn, somewhat | painted crowds of Virgins and saints, most 
hotly. of which are prayed to in churches. Oh, 

“Oh, forget your person for a few min-| the works of the devil are all the rage in 
utes. Well,I beg your pardon. Do you re- | Europe, I assure you. And the best of it is, 
member hinting some time ago that when | they are called divinely inspired. But see 
I found my vocation I might slight my | here, Garth, I shall pull as long a face as 
friends? The danger seems more likely to | your own for a few moments, and ask you 
come from my not finding it. I grow more | some serious questions. You are the most 
disagreeable to myself and to you every day. | perverse idiot for a genius that I ever heard 
Most of the tutors hate the sight of me.|of. Do you mean to say that you’ve ever 
I’ve a mind to go before the mast. I can | painted any thing ?” 
be a sailor, at all events.” “JT did what I could,” replied the other, 

“T am an effeminate brute, sure enough, | gloomily, resuming his seat. “I had no 
to be angry with you, you dear old cur-| knowledge nor materials to speak of ; only 
mudgeon. If you go before the mast, I’ll| the desire.” 
go with you: I’ve seen a little of that; “Did you ever see a famous picture ?” 
life already, you know. But that’s non-| Garth shook his head. “Nor ever mean 
sense. Why don’t you write Milton, or) to. It’s enough to have heard of them— 
paint Michael Angelo, or preach St. Paul? | and I’ve seen copies of some in books.” 
That’s the sort of thing you are up to, if | “What a delicate moralist you are, to be 
you only knew it.” |sure! What does your father say on the 

“Painter!” cried Garth, raising himself | subject ?” 
from his chair, and reddening. “T never spoke to him about it; never to 

“What are you in a rage about? Yes, | any one, except—” 
now I think of it, I shouldn’t wonder if “That was selfish of you; for you only 
painting was your line. You'd be a sort of | being right, and all the rest of the world 
Beethoven of the easel.” /wrong, you ought to make converts and 

Garth walked several times up and down | preach a crusade. Tell me one thing, is it 
the small dingy room, scowling at the car-| as wicked to draw Pons Asinorum on the 
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blackboard as to paint the ‘Transfigura- 
tion ?”” 

“Tf I could jest about this, I should be yet 
more contemptible than I am. 
thinking it over lately, and may as well face 
the truth now as later: my genius, if I 
have genius—at any rate, the strongest bent 


of my faculties and impulses—is to be a} 


painter. 
ual pauper, or rich on devil’s wages. Now 
you know why I’m ill-humored. I don’t see 
why I was created fit only for an ill pur- 
It makes me doubt. I'd better go to 
sea, as my forefathers did.” 

Here followed a pause of some length, 
both young men looking a good deal out of 
sorts. At last Selwyn broke out, smiting 
his hands against the arms of his chair. 

“This is the most absurd tragedy I ever 
heard of. Shall I laugh or cry? What is 
the use of my talking? No one can confute 
you better than yourself. Your skepticism 
is so monstrous and irrational, it will end in 
making me a credulous bigot. Garth, tell 
me one thing, did you ever fall in love ?” 

“Do you Yes, I—” 

“Oh, don’t blush; you’re no worse than 
the rest of us. But see here, did you go 
smash at the first look, or did you hold back 
at first, and only give in afterward ?” 

“T believe that was—but—” 

“Ha! and when you'd given in, didn’t 
you love her most for the very things you’d 
found most fault with at first? Didn’t 
you ?” 

“ Perhaps. 
it—but—” 

“There! Yes, I do know my alphabet, 
and part of yours into the bargain; and 
that’s more knowledge than you can lay 
claim to, with all your genius. Don’t you 
see how it is? Painting is your mistress, 
and you’re madly in love with her—so much 
so that the mere thought of her makes you 
an irrational fool. You are bound to her, 
soul and body, so of course you can’t hear 
argument or talk sense about her. She at- 
tracts you so that you mistake your vis iner- 
tie for repulsion, and babble what you fancy 
is abuse, but what wise men know to be ab- 
ject love-talk. Blasphemy, forsooth! Paint- 
ing is your mistress, and when you are come 
to years of discretion, if you don’t marry her, 
and eat your blackguard words in dust and 
ashes—if you don’t— D , there goes 
the bell! and my Rhetoric all unlearned.” 

“You have your rhetoric by heart,” mut- 
tered Garth, as his friend slammed the door 
and was gone; and he sat scowling at the 
carpet and scorning to be cajoled by words. 
Nevertheless, he presently discovered some 
abatement in his ill humor. It was a satis- 
faction to have recognized the truth about 
himself, and to have spoken it out, once for 
all. Selwyn had ridiculed him, which was 
foolish in Selwyn; but it showed, at least, 


pose. 


You seem to know all about 


I’ve been | 


I’m that or nothing; an intellect- | 


Cie 
| that the matter could be honestly regarded 
| from two sides. He would gladly believe 
| that those arch-sinners, Raphael, Titian, and 
| the rest, were honest too. But that was not 

possible—hardly possible. Whoever had 
felt the temptation rage within him must 
| have had insight to divine its impiety. Pic- 
| tures could not be painted by fools, nor in 
fits of abstraction. 

No, Selwyn was a better rhetorician than 
logician. What arguments had he used? 
Not one! only adduced illustrations, and 
forced ones at that. Indeed, what argu- 
ments on his side of the question were there? 
But why talk of argument? Argument 
about a matter such as this was out of place, 
undignified. The truth must be felt intui- 
tively, and there anend. The only puzzle 
was that the truth was not as manifest to 
the rest of the world as to Garth; whereas, 
as Selwyn had said, Garth stood alone. 
Could there be any thing in the suggestion 
that one’s very partiality to a thing might 
blind him to its merits? It had been so in 
the case of Madge, to be sure; but this was 
a moral, not a personal, question. 

It here struck Garth as an odd coincidence 
that Madge (to whom only besides Selwyn 
he had mentioned painting) should have 
agreed with Selwyn in approving it. What 
if others—what if his father—were to do the 
same? Was any individual safe in setting 
his intuitive sentiment above the verdict of 
history and of his contemporaries? Might 
not one be too cl@sely concerned in such 
verdict to feel intuitively at all, especially 
if he were a new-made collegian with little 
knowledge and less experience ? 

But now he drew himself up and sternly 
questioned his integrity. If incompetent to 
decide against his desires, much less dare he 
favor them. No majority of voices could 
make wrong right; while, on the other hand, 
his very unfamiliarity with current opinion 
might enhance the worth of his judgment. 
Moreover, Garth had a potent belief in his - 
own sanity. On a matter of such large mo- 
ment as this, juggling with syllogisms was 
out of place. A spontaneous conviction 
could be attacked only by another as spon- 
taneous. It seemed most honorable not to 
think about the subject more than he could 
help. If his present position was just, time 
would confirm it; if not, time would bring 
the deeper insight to undermine it. Though 
this might seem an unpromising conclusion, 
it left Garth less heavy-hearted than of late, 
and disposed to question whether all of life 
lay between the horns of a dilemma. 

Meanwhile, in furtherance of his purpose 
to banish the matter from his thoughts, he 
strove doggedly to fill himself with study. 
His Freshman year was nearly done; but he 
had already resolved to spend the summer 
vacation at the college. Perhaps, in think- 
ing of home, the garret chamber stood out 
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too prominently, and he shunned putting 
his resolution to the test too soon. More- 
over, home ties having been cut, he may 
have wished the wound thoroughly to heal 
before returning. He had proved himself a 
better correspondent than might have been 
expected, addressing most of his letters to 
his mother, who, for her part, replied with 
sweet motherly phrases and inquiries and 
hopes and fears, one letter being nearly a 
repetition of the rest, and the dearer to 
Garth on that account. His father’s injunc- 
tion to think often of his mother might have 
been spared. He felt nearer to her than 
before their separation, and loved her more 
intelligently since having learned something 
of the unloveliness of the outer world. 

His correspondence with Madge was of a 
more fitful and less satisfactory sort. In the 
first place, he was at a loss what to write to 
her. A mere account of his haps and mis- 
haps—though, no doubt, Madge would have 
found it acceptable enough—seemed to 
Garth too slight a theme, while he found 
huge difficulty in composing an ideal love- 
letter; for to soar to the ideal was to lose 
sight of Madge, and to keep her steadily in 
view was to miss the ideal. So, albeit he 
spent much more time and pains over his 
letters to her than on those to his mother, 
he did not like them nearly so well when 
they were done. 

Madge, for her part, was punctual in her 
answers; but these did little to relieve 
Garth of his embarrassment. His mother’s 
epistles, unstudied and simple though they 
were, seemed almost to hold her living im- 


age in every sentence; but Madge’s rather | 


obscured than brought her before him: he 
could not reconcile her written with her 
visible self. He thought she did herself in- 
justice, was ignorant of her worth, and trans- 
lated herself from a divinity into something 
approaching the commonplace. In herself 
he knew her to be only too captivating, but 
he fancied he could never have fallen in love 
with her through the post. 

Meanwhile the fault was not in Madge’s 
letters, but in her lover’s unreasonable stand- 
ard. There was no contradiction between 
what she wrote and herself; but Garth had 
never sufficiently separated in his mind her 
appearance from her character. It is the 
misfortune of very beautiful persons that 
they are open to invidious comparisons be- 
tween their outside and their inside. Nor 
did he sufficiently consider the necessary ef- 
fect of her confined position upon her alert 
and ambitious spirit. Village born and bred, 
but with a disposition whose restlessness 
was calculated for a much wider sphere, she 
had dreamed from childhood of the pride and 
splendor of the outer world. And now that 
Garth had made his first step into this un- 
known and fascinating region, she consti- 
tuted him her proxy, and expected him not 


only to take an interest in all that would 
have interested her, but to send her vivid 
and enthusiastic accounts thereof. She im- 
agined. him consorting with the dignitaries 
of the earth; engaging in an endless series 
of parties, receptions, picnics, and other dis- 
sipations; the companion of brilliant, wise, 
and witty men, and (which often prompted 
her to outbursts of fantastic and far-fetched 
jealousy) of lovely and aristocratic women, 
Endless was her curiosity on all social sub- 
jects; and despite continual betrayals of 
ignorance on Garth’s part, both implicit 
and explicit, she could never bring herself 
to believe that he was really living the se- 
cluded and monotonous life which he pre- 
tended. Perhaps it was as well for his 
credit that she was thus incredulous; she 
might have found it hard to respect a man 
who cared nothing for what she considered 
the cream of existence. But she did not be- 
lieve him; she thought he was concealing 
his triumphs from her; and while this sup- 
posed reticence tormented and piqued her 
to the last degree, she nevertheless, by a sort 
of feminine perversity, admired him more 
for keeping his own counsel than she would 
have thanked him for the most circumstan- 
tial avowal of his proceedings. 

She was very constant to him; perhaps 
more so than had he never worn the halo 
of absence. It may be doubted, likewise, 
whether her faith would have staid so 
well if she, and not Garth, had been the 
traveler, since even he, despite the stout 
sinew of his rugged principle, had felt the 
strain of new places and views. In fact, by 
the close of his first year he was not sorry 
to have been away from her. Not that he 
had met, or expected to meet, or wished to 
meet, other women in any respect prefer- 
able to her; indeed, so far as mere loveli- 
hess and winning manners were concerned, 
| he might have journeyed much further than 
| Bowdoin College without finding any such. 
| But he had never contemplated Madge from 
| his present point of view, and the new as- 
| pect creating in him a sort of strangeness, 

not estrangement, he wanted to get over 
| this and become familiarized with his mis- 
_tress on fresh ground before returning to 
| take up the old relations. 

Moreover, his state of unsettlement re- 
garding what use he might make of him- 
| self might have disinclined him to the more 
_active phases of love-making. Could he 
| have discussed his prospects with Madge, 
then, indeed, a strong link would straight- 
| way have been forged in their chain of sym- 
pathy. But from this he was debarred, 
| partly by a feeling that the selfish putting 
forward of such grave topics would never 
_ gain her interest, and partly because on the 
matter which lay nearest his heart she had 
already expressed an opinion—one which he 
did not wish to combat, and with which he 
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feared to agree. Such was the state of his 
affairs on this side. 

His communion with his father was of 
another color. Mr. Urmson’s letters were 
not long, yet Garth thought there was a 
great dealin them. They were not frequent, 
but they never seemed to come a moment 
too soon or late. They were not given to 
asking questions, but appeared written from 
a vantage-ground of tranquil knowledge. 
There was, however, no assumption of su- 
periority, but Garth found himself address- 
ed as an equal in subtle essays, couched in 
a tone of cool and quiet humor, and treating 
of certain aspects of life and conduct such 
as happened to be just then engaging the 
young man’s attention. At first he took this 
opportuneness for a singular coincidence ; 
but when the coincidence had recurred more 
or less remarkably some half dozen times, 
he began to suspect his father of being very 
wise, and of appalling insight not only into 
the general ways of life, but particularly 
into his son’s needs and nature. 

Both in tone and substance these letters 
were a wholesome complement to the drift of 
Selwyn’s conversation ; they gleamed some- 
times with irony, but were never cynical or 
loose. Neither had they any thing of Sel- 


wyn’s fitful vehemence and passion, but 
kept the attitude of even-tempered, observ- 
ant criticism—criticism which Garth could 
hardly have appreciated at its full worth 


then, though it often armed his hand with 
the very weapon the crisis asked, but which 
inclined him to believe that there might be 
one man who understood him even better 
than he understood himself. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Urmson never referred to Garth’s proba- 
ble occupation on leaving college; and since 
Garth himself shunned introducing it, there 
seemed no likelihood of this most important 
topic’s being discussed. Mr. Urmson, in- 
deed, was always shy of advancing his own 
opinion where another was as apt to be the 
true one. However, Garth did not mean to 
settle down in the world without having 
had it out with his father about painting. 
He held this purpose in reserve, and with- 
out fixing the time or place of its execution, 
he looked forward to it as the finishing in- 
cident of this preparatory phase of his ex- 
istence. 

It was noticeable that his grandfather, 
who occasionally sent him weighty epistles, 
bearing all the outward and much of the 
inward aspect of sermons, generally enlarged 
upon the very subject which Mr. Urmson 
forbore to touch. The venerable gentleman 
was as full of sapient suggestions as Poloni- 
us, and sketched out, during this first year, 
as many as four or five different careers for 
his grandson, not one of which was lacking 
either in piety, propriety, or respectability, 
and which were unavailable mainly because 
of the difficulty of making a selection from 
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them. Each of these ponderous manuscripts 
was embellished with a stalwart blessing, 
and illuminated with one or two enormous 
witticisms, which recalled to the mind’s ear 
the reverberating haw-haw-ho’s of their 
white-headed deviser. And altogether the 
letters did Garth as much good as his grand- 
father had meant they should, only in a lit- 
tle different way. 

The summer vacation, though spent away 
from home, was neither so dull nor so fruit- 
less as might have been expected. One of 
the college professors, who had taken an in- 
terest in Garth, partly on account of having 
met his father when at Bowdoin thirty and 
odd years before, now placed his library— 
a very comprehensive one—at the young 
man’s disposal. At almost any other period 
of his life Garth would have profited little 
by such a privilege; but it happened to 
come at a time when every thing seemed to 
be stagnant, and he caught at it with the 
zest of a famished outcast for a warm meal. 
There is no telling from what mischief this 
library may have saved him, but the good 
it did him was never questionable. The 
professor, besides being learned, was a man 
of the world, and his books embodied no 
one-sided or sectarian views. He had taken 
the measure of Garth’s literary needs, and 
without prescribing a course, he yet so di- 
rected and ministered to his reading as to 
save him from wasting his time. And Garth 
got up early, and read day after day far into 
the short summer nights. The professor— 
who was a bald-headed old bachelor, with 
eyeglasses, a stiff gray beard, and an ea- 
gle’s beak—sitting in his chair at the oppo- 
site side of the breezy library, would often 
watch, for an hour at a time, his shaggy- 
browed young visitor’s strenuous progress 
through a book. “He’s no taster!” the 
learned man would mutter to himself; 
“chews and digests them all—can see him 
do it!” Anon would he resume his own 
reading, with the low stern chuckle which 
served him fora laugh. Again looking up, 
at a more than usually labored sigh from 
the absorbed youth, 

“Look out, there, youngster! you’ll get a 
stomach-ache if you swallow too much at a 
time.” 

Sometimes Garth would be too far rapt 
away to answer or hear; otherwise he would 
look up, at first with a vacant stare, which 
gradually concentrated into intelligence, 
and ended in a smile. 

“Mop your forehead and pull off your 
coat; we'll try a drop of claret and a bis- 
cuit,” the professor would continue, suiting 
the action to the word; and over their fru- 
gal lunch the two would chat together with 
mutual good-will and freedom. 

“Professor Grindle, do you like being a 
professor ?” 

“Some parts of it, Mr. Urmson—some 
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parts of it. I’m free to say I’d rather see 
you drink my claret than hear you say your 
lesson.” 

“Ts reading books any thing like travel- 
ing?” 

“A very uncomfortable kind of traveling, 
I can assure you, as the world is now. Not 
but the world is better written than most 
books, too. And yet no two human beings 
ever read it just alike. We each live in a 
world by ourselves.” 

“Then whoever truly tells what he sees, 
tells news to all the rest ?” 

“Right! and that’s why good pictures 
are precious. Nature, digested by a great 
painter, emerges transfigured ; his rendering 
endows us, so far, with his own nobler in- 
sight, and we rise so much nearer to a vis- 
ion of the Creator, Mr. Urmson.” 

“What do you call nature ?” 

“Ay, that has puzzled wiser heads than 
ours, young gentleman. ’Tis a background, 
a means, a negative, a compromise between 
finite and infinite, a marriage between what 
makes you and me what we are and what 
makes God what He is. It’s each man’s 
looking-glass, Mr. Urmson; and if a man’s 
a fool, it’s only a fool’s face he'll see in it. 
In itself it’s just nothing at all: and thence 
comes it—though how ’twould be long to 
explain—that the difference between angel 
and deyil is mainly one of opinion. Pass 
the bottle, Sir, and catch your breath.” 

“Ts that in any of your books, Professor 
Grindle ?” 

“ Ay; but in none that you’ve seen. Do 
you like the sound of it?” 

“JT want the books.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps, Mr. Urmson; though 
it’s not every man one throws pearls to—you 
understand me! I'll acquaint you with one 
fact, however; ’twas these books brought 
your father and myself acquainted. He in- 
troduced me to them; and for that service 
I owe him much, Sir. Much indeed. Fill 
your glass. Well, well—T'll see, Ill see. 
Yl be writing to your father before long, 
young gentleman, and maybe will mention 
the matter to him, just to see what he 
says.” 

“Who wrote these books ?” ~ 

“ A good man, Mr. Urmson, and a wise and 
a simple. But ’twas not his own credit he 
looked to, and his name is less known to- 
day than will be the case a thousand years 
from now. That’s no matter. Here’s to 
your better acquaintance with him at some 
future day; and meanwhile go ahead with 
your Johnson.” 

Garth resumed the world-renowned biog- 
raphy accordingly; but the most of that 
afternoon slipped away in reverie, and at 
night, in a pleasant dream, he seemed to 
make the acquaintance of the unknown 
reverend writer who had cared less for him- 
self than for his work. 


The vacation passed, and Sophomore year 
began, and Garth fancied himself a much 
deeper and broader being, metaphysically 
speaking, than he was twelve months ago, 
and he eyed his classmates curiously to see 
whether they had grown so fast as he. At 
his time of life this perception of increase 
is not unpleasant; the upward slope of age 
seems endless, and the expanding prospect 
exhilarates, while the ignorant plain of 
childhood lies so short a distance behind us 
that we can almost believe ourselves wise in 
the midst of innocence. Be that as it may, 
Garth had made some progress, and, thanks 
partly to Professor Grindle, with his books 
and claret, not altogether in a wrong direc- 
tion. 

He looked with eagerness for the appear- 
ance of Selwyn, as if some of his vacation 
studies had given him new subjects to talk 
about, or at least furnished new means to the 
old discussions. But Selwyn came not; and 
when a week had passed, Garth received a 
note from his friend’s mother saying that 
he was seriously ill with a fever. This fe- 
ver and its consequences prevented his re- 
turn to college during the first half of the 
year, and before the friends met, Garth had 
seen Urmhurst again, and experienced deep- 
er vicissitudes than even Professor Grindle’s 
library could offer. 

Meanwhile, whether reacting from the 
prolonged solitude of the vacation, or in 
pursuance of some new ideas concerning 
the propriety of human brotherhood, he 
showed himself much more companionable 
and public-spirited than heretofore. He 
was no longer either so heedlessly impul- 
sive or so unreasonably fastidious as when 
stumbling amidst the crudities of his Fresh- 
man year; and in resuming his former in- 
fluential position among his classmates, he 
took his stand upon a more secure basis. 
Sophomore year is in all respects the bus- 
iest of the college course; more new things 
are begun in it, more old things ended, more 
novel sensations felt, than either before or 
afterward. Garth was again able to give 
the key-note of behavior to his class, and 
again struck a manly pitch. The Freshmen 
were kept sufficiently in awe, yet were gen- 
erally permitted the freedom of their bodies 
and consciences; the societies bestirred 
themselves with a throb of more vigorous 
blood in their veins; the class consolidated 
and organized, and began to acquire a recog- 
nizable individuality ; and though it boast- 
ed no eminent scholars, yet the average of 
scholarship was fairly high. And Garth 
Urmson was the central figure in this re- 
spectable assemblage—a position which no 
amount of amiability and good intentions 
would have got him if unaccompanied by a 
certain impressive sturdiness of mind and 
body, which fail not to command respect 
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GARTH. 881 
they may. In Garth, however, was super- | are not to meet; and yet we shall be togeth- 
added a charm of manner not easily defined, er, for I shall be with you in spirit, though 
and only occasionally perceptible, but which notin body. Do not forget that. Good-by, 
when present was almost irresistibly win-| my dear son; I love and bless you. I have 
ning. The fact that it seemed to be exer-| written a stupid letter, but my head aches 
cised unconsciously enhanced its effect ; and | to-day, and it makes me stupid, for you know 
under more stirring conditions it might have | I never have headaches. But I am an old 
kindled the sort of enthusiasm which it is| woman now; my hair is quite white, and I 
the prerogative of the Nelsons and Napo-| wear spectacles all the time. Your father 
leons of the world to inspire, and which, | says I am getting decrepit, and makes great 
if report be true, had been lavished upon | fun of me. He sends his love, and bids me 
more than one of Garth’s own ancestors. tell you to punch a Freshman’s head on his 

As it was, by the close of the winter term | account! Good-by from your own, ownest 
he stood highest in repute among his class- | mamma.” 
mates, if not in his studies. Popularity is} “God bless her!” thought Garth, as he 
never @ very solid affair; but perhaps a col-| folded up the letter; “we'll have a merrier 
lege hero holds his position by purer title-| Christmas than she thinks for. Spirit is 
deeds than are often attainable in later life. | not enough; we must be together in body 
His heroship may be brief, but it was had in | too. To think of her blessed white hair and 
virtue of some honest and manly quality, | her spectacles! and I have been away from 
not by dint of interest or intimidation. He | her a whole year anda half! She was my 
is a genuine fact so long as he exists at all; | first lady-love—and I believe she is still.” 
though it by no means follows that his gen- | Having made his decision and his few 
uineness will avert his overthrow, or pre-| preparations, time dragged until he could 
vent his supporters from getting tired of | depart. He called at Professor Grindle’s to 
him and idolizing some one else. acquaint him with his proposed journey. 

It had been Garth’s intention to spend| “Is your mother ill?” the professor de- 
the winter holidays in college, both because | manded. 
there were very few of them, and because| “No; but I haven’t seen her for a year 
the advent of a tremendous snow-storm had | and a half.” 
so blocked up the roads that a large part of | “Well, go ahead. I had intended having 
his vacation would necessarily be spent in| you take your Christmas turkey with me, 
mere going and returning. But at the last {aw gargon. That’s no matter. Remember 
moment he changed his mind. Perhaps the | me to your father. That was a fine thing 








deciding influence was the tone of a letter | of his in the last North American— Public 
from his mother which came to hand a day | Benefits of Private History” Should put 
or two before the term ended. It was writ- | the notion into practice. Good-by. Don’t 
ten in a mood of yearning tenderness, and | forget to come back again: we'll do some- 
its ostensible cheerfulness could not hide | thing with you yet. Love to your father.” 

from Garth’s apprehension an under-tone of Early the next morning Garth set forth, 
pathetic complaint at the prolonged absence | and fought his way northwestward through 
of the son who never before had been re-| the mighty snow-drifts. He had ever loved 
moved beyond an hour’s recall. In reread-| the snow, and as a boy enjoyed plunging 
ing it he was suddenly overcome by an/| into the thickest of it. But now he became 
intolerable longing to see her again; the | impatient with it. It checked his progress 
memory of her dear face came vividly be- | toward his goal; the sport of his childhood 
fore him, and he determined to be with her | was the clog of his elder years. The stout 
straightway, were it but foraday. It seem-| horses floundered and strained, and the 
ed to him that he had never loved her, never | buried sleigh-runners quivered in the white 
demanded her, so ardently as now. She was| furrows. The sharp bells clashed and jan- 
a woman of nature so mild and unassuming | gled, the driver whooped and swore; but, in 
that only an intimate acquaintance could | spite of all, the pace was slow and the de- 
discover her profound worth, her very guile- | lays and interruptions many. Under ordi- 
lessness and purity creating about her an|uary circumstances it would have been a 
atmosphere of feminine reserve which was | glorious sleigh-ride, every check and mishap 
impenetrable to whomsoever possessed ‘not | a source of fun and mirthful uproar; and at 
the gentle talisman to disperse it. In her} first Garth tried to regard them from the 
letter to Garth she had not urged his return, | humorous stand-point; but after the first 
but had concluded somewhat wistfully thus: | day the joke lost its point. At night he 
“T shall send you by the first opportunity | dreamed uneasily, oppressed with a night- 
some things I have made you to remind you | mare notion that Urmhurst was escaping 
that I love and think of you; and I hope they | from him on sleigh-runners ; that his moth- 
will add to your comfort this cold winter, | er called to him from her chamber window, 
too. Oh dear, how pleasant it will be when | and waved her hand; that he struggled on- 
the Christmas comes which will bring me | ward desperately, and at last seemed gain- 
the gift of your face! This Christmas we | ing; that now he was close upon the flying 
Vou. LI.—No. 806.—58 
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house—had but to burst through this belt | and genial anticipation, while the thought 
of black timber and he would be there.| that he is wholly unexpected adds a fino 
But when he emerged, breathless, there was | zest to his enjoyment. Now they draw 
a silent, white, open space, encircled with a) near; yonder through the trees looms the 
serried ring of naked trees, and in the cen- dark side of the dear old house: how dear 
tre was a snow-covered mound. The house itis, how unchanged, how well remembered! 
had vanished—whither? Above Wabeno | Now some one has stepped out on the thresh- 
drifted a gray cloud, which, for a moment, | old. His mother? no; the hair is gray, but 
assumed the familiar outlines of his lost| the face is dusky—not his mother; it is the 
home ; but where was his mother ? ‘old Indian woman, Nikomis, standing with 
Starting betimes the next day, Garth had her broom on the cloven threshold. At the 
hopes of reaching home by night-fall; but a| sound of the approaching sleigh she turns 
wind arose, accompanied by fresh snow, and | her head and looks beneath her leveled 
progress was slower than yesterday. The) hand. Garth shouts and waves his cap joy- 
young traveler sat muffled in his seat, wink- | fully. She looks, and then vanishes within- 
ing at the flakes which whirled into his | doors. The sleigh comes fleetly up and 
eyes, and envying the warmth of the toiling | stops, and Garth springs out and meets his 
horses. father at the door. 
Occasionally, however, a vision of beloved| “ How are ypu, father?” 
Urmhurst and of those he would find there “Garth!” Mr. Urmson opened his arms, 
rose vividly in his imagination; he would | and the two embraced, even as they had 
brighten up and look hopefully to the hori- | done at parting, eighteen months before. 
zon to see whether the cloud which shut} Then they looked at each other. Mr. Urm- 
down upon the white uplands were not lift- | son had a flush in his usually pale face, and 
ing alittle. He pictured to himself the vast | his eyes were bright. Garth thought he 
chestnut stump spouting fire and smoulder- | appeared unusually well. There was a lit- 
ing incandescent on the roomy hearth, its | tle more stoop, another wrinkle, an unstead- 
flickering blaze gladdening the dark wain- | iness, perhaps. Oh, but he was in good 
scot and smoky ceiling of the well-remember- | health and heart! 
edroom. There sat his mother, with glint-| “You could not have got my letter?” said 
ing knitting-needles, and white cap on white | Mr. Urmson, after a moment’s hesitation, still 
hair, anon turning her face toward the snow- | standing on the threshold. 
drifted window, and thinking of the son ““Mother’s, you mean. Yes, and it made 
whom she believes to be scores of miles|mecome. All at once I thought I must see 
away at Bowdoin. How joyfully shall she | her. Come in,dear. Where ismy mamma ?” 
be disappointed ! “Not here. You'll see her by-and-by, if 
His father, standing with his back to the| you are a good boy. You did not stop at 
fire, perhaps revolves the contents of Garth’s | your grandfather's? Sit down. You may 
last letter, wherein enigmatic allusion is} go upstairs, Nikomis. I wrote to you night 
made to certain pregnant émeutes and dis-| before last, Garth—I wrote ‘you to come; so 
turbances which had recently occurred in| you anticipated us. Here’s a joint of beef.” 
the writer’s mental domain, and threaten to} “Vllcutit. You’re tired, your hand trem- 
overturn the present constitution and es-| bles. Oh, I’m glad to be at home! Nearly 
tablish a new one, but the complete annals | three days getting here, father! Is mother 
of which are to be reserved, adds the letter, | well?” 
until the meeting next summer. Destiny, “T believe she is far better than she has 
however, has forbidden so long a delay, and| ever been. So my friend Grindle has been 
Garth will bring forward the matter this| having youin charge? Has he succeeded in 
very night, if fortune permit. What will] getting any ideas into your head ?” 
Grandfather Graeme say to it, and Madge?|} “Oh, father, I came partly to talk with 
he wonders. you about it; but let us wait till my mam- 
But, alas! day is already drawing to a|macomes. Will it be long?” 
close, and it is too evident that Urmhurst| “What would Miss Margaret say if she 
will not be reached to-night. An hour after | knew you had not even mentioned her name 
dark the sleigh pulls up at the door of a| yet? She tells me that she writes you long 
way-side inn, and Garth, dismounting with | letters, and you never answer her questions. 
stiff joints, eats his supper before the kitch-| Wait, I'll get you the mustard. Now, be- 
en fire, and going immediately to bed, sleeps | loved Hottentot, hadn’t you ketter open your 
dreamlessly till morning. heart to your old father? Can’t you do 
At noon of the third day they jingle along | with me alone for half an hour ?” 
the familiar wood path, akeen sun sparkling| Garth laughed. “ You see, since I’ve been 
through the snow-frosted boughs, and light-| away I’ve always thought of you and moth- 
ing up the dazzling landscape with exhilara-| er as one. It seems as though you could 
tion. It is a glorious day, fit to celebrate a| never be apart—when one of you goes to 
home return. There is no gloom or anxiety | heaven, the other would too. Did you say 
in Garth’s face now, but unalloyed delight! she was at grandfather's, this snowy day? 
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She must be strong, certainly! Well, Pll all,” he said, half aloud, gazing in the fire, 
begin to tell you—there’s plenty of it, and “your grandfather did have a hand in your 
yet there may not be many words about it, education. You are a queer instrument to 
after all. You know I bequeathed you the play upon, and he struck a perilous note, 
key of my garret room when I went away? though it may enrich the harmony at last. 
I meant to send you word, as soon as I got Painter! perhaps it’s as well I did not think 
pluck enough to make up my mind, to open of that. What would she have thought? 
the place and burn every thing in it. It’s |—perhaps it is as well.” 


full of pictures and drawings that I made. “Father, do you sigh because I'm wrong ?” 
I was ashamed to have done them, and yet demanded Garth, clearing his throat. 
I couldn’t stop it—didn’t, at least. Now, “Sighing, wasI? Well,old gentleman, be- 


father, I hoped you would turn up your eye- | cause there is a finer kind of gifts called 
brow in that way you used to.” bereavements; but gifts are gifts, too, in 

“T see you already have the artistic per-| spite of your scruples. Painting irrever- 
ception ; but artists are not usually ashamed ent? Why, is history—I mean real, not 
of what they have done until they have | written history —irreverent? History is 
done something better, or at least some- | the painting of time: it is nature fused in 
thing else. What have you painted since man. I should eall it worsbip.” 
you were in college ?” . | But history is not imitation.” 

“That was not my trouble. My idea “Not more than nature and man are im- 
was, since God made nature, it must be per- | itations, or approximations. The Lord is 
fect: so what business has man to make the sole original type. Man sees himself in 
imitations of it—improvements on it, rath- | nature something as the Parthenon might 
er? for if he didn’t think his version the | see itself in the marble quarry, and in God 
better, what was the sense of his doing it?” | as the Parthenon might behold its ideal in 

“Ah! you were very sagacious. But you! some cloud temple. A painter divines an 
think differently now ?” interior human significance in hills, trees, 

Garth settled himself back in his chair, ' and rivers, in flowers or in castles; he se- 
and began fumbling with his hair. “The lects and combines thera to the tune of his 
fact is, father, I want to think differently so | own best ideas—which are himself, as him- 
much that ’'m afraid to. You know, grand-| self is his peculiar view of the Creator— 
father used to say whatever a man most en- | and thus recognizes and, so far as he may, 
joyed doing was not the right thing. When | assists the Creator’s purpose. That is, he 
I began imitating what I saw in this way,I | lets the Lord work through him; for the 
only thought it a delightful discovery. But, Lord is at the bottom of every man, and 
when the idea of delightful things being | art is the divinity cropping out.” 
wrong got in my head, I began to fear there| “Yes! yes!” cried Garth, half getting up, 
must be something very wron’ in my dis- | and sitting down again. 
covery; and the more I reasoned about it,| “Ifyou declare war against painters, your 
the more it seemed so. By-and-by, if any | hand will be against every honest man, 
argument to the contrary suggested itself, | yourself, let us hope, among the rest. Only 
I mistrusted it and put it ayay. Don’t you | evil is inartistic. As for paint and canvas, 


gr 
fan) 


see what I mean ?” | they are the least essential elements in a 
“Why, I never heard you talk before. | picture.” 

The matter has loosed your tongue, right or| “Then ought they to be used at all?” 

wrong. Let us hear the rest of it.” | “Why, yes; they suggest a world of more 


“Tam it!” said Garth, dropping his hands | harmonious forms and tints than human be- 
on his knees emphatically. “I’ve tried to|ings ever see. They are often misused to 
put it out of my mind, but all I do and think | deceive the eye—as if the essential perfec- 
somehow relates to it. Iwas very unhappy | tions of nature could be copied! We can 
about it: I believed I was possessed of a| improve the world, and set it in a better 
devil. At last Selwyn told me I had gen-| light; but we can not reproduce it. A true 
ius, and it came out what I thought about | painter paints a heaven of his own out of 
painting, and he laughed at me, and said! materials earth affords him, but does not 
I was a fool. It seems to me I was glad to | ask us to mistake the suggestion for the re- 
have him think so, though I didn’t admit ality; so both he and we are the better for 
it. Later Professor Grindle happened to| his work, However, if you are a painter, 
say that nature came transfigured through | old gentleman, you must understand all this 
painters; and I found things about painting | better than I do. Your scruples were not 
in his library, and also engravings of pic- | very wise; but if you are otherwise gifted 
tures. Perhaps I was wrong: painting is | for the trade, I dare say you'll be the better 
not irreverent? If you think it is not,and|for having had them. So this was tho 


if you can show me why, I—” mystery of the attic ?” 
He stopped, kindled to a high pitch of | “I feel it now,’ muttered Garth, absorb- 
feeling. j}ed, and with his head in the air. “Men 


Mr. Urmson partly smiled. “So, after! find their ideal selves in nature, and paint 
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that. Yes,it isa kindofworship. Father, 
I never was so happy in all my life. But 
what will mother say? will she under- 
stand ?” 

As the elder man met the younger’s eyes, | 
tears rose in his own. He did not brush 
them away, nor attempt to keep them back, | 


pened? didn’t mother come with you? where 
is she ?” 


“Oh, doesn’t he know? Why, don’t you 


| know, dear?” exclaimed Madge, with a kind 


of eagerness. “Let me tell him. Oh, how 
can I tellyou! Oh, Garth, it isso terrible!” 
Garth came over to Mr. Urmson’s chair, 


and Garth saw them as they rolled slowly “and resting one hand upon it, bent toward 


down his cheeks. How old his father look- | him. “Father! !’ said he, in a low voice. 

ed! What did these tears betoken ?—pro- | “T wanted you to remember how I took 
founder sympathy with his rejoicing than it,Garth—it comes hard tome: and you have 
could be borne on a smile? Almost imme-' your happiness, besides. Your mother died 
diately Mr. Urmson spoke: | the day before yesterday.” 

“Hold on to that happiness as long as! . “Did she ?” faltered ‘Garth, with an im- 
you live: you have a right to it. You'll | | pulse partly incredulous, partly rebellious. 
have griefs enough; but if you are a paint- | No one spoke while he stood fumbling with 
er cook an honest man, the happiness of be- | a button of his coat, and staring at the wall. 
ing useful in a high way to human beings | In a minute he walked to the door, half 














must underlie any grief. Perhaps,” he add- | 
ed, leaning his head on his hand, and look- | 
ing at Garth with keen steadfastness, “ the | 
moment of greatest happiness can best bear 
a heavy loss.” 

“Father ?” | 

The blithe jingling of sleigh-bells came 
nearer, and paused at the door. Garth got | 
up excitedly. ‘There is mother!” exclaim- | 
ed he. 

There was a pause; then heavy steps and 
the low booming of a rugged voice; and | 
withal a light step and soft, pleasingly mod- | 
ulated tone—all familiar to Garth. His 
grandfather and Madge came in, but on see- 
ing Garth, stopped near the open doorway. 
The latter came forward a few steps, and 
then stopped also, throwing a questioning, 
suspicious glance at each face in turn. Mr. 
Urmson remained motionless in his chair. 

“ Garth, dear lad,” rambled the venerable 
pastor, holding out both his aged hands, 
which trembled somewhat — indeed, the 
whole man seemed more infirm and plow- 
ed with years than Garth had expected to 
find him—“ Garth, poor lad, bear up: that’s 
right; be like me and your father. The 
Lord giveth and He taketh away. Bear 
up, bear up, dear boy, like me and your good 
father. Here’s the dear child—I brought 
her along. They said in town you'd just 
come back, and I didn’t lose a moment. Ay, 
she’ll kiss your tears away. Bear up, lad— 
be an Urmson. That’s right! that’s right!” 

Madge had come close to Garth’s other 
side, and taken between hers his heavy- 
hanging hand, upturning the while a lovely 
rosy face, buried warm in the furred hood. 
“Oh, ’'m so sorry!” she murmured; “and 
I’m so glad you’ve come back. How did you 
come so quick ?—but you are always clev- 
erer than any body. How sad you must 
feel!—I’m sure I do. I cried so all last 
night.” 

Garth shook himself free both from his 
grandfather and Madge, and turned toward 
his father, exclaiming, in a tone apparent- 


| you, dear 3 





ly of gruff irritation, “Has any thing hap- 


| opened it, and turned back. ‘“ Has she gone 
up stairs ? I mean,” he added, stamping 
| his foot impatiently, “ where—where—” 
“Oh, he doesn’t know! Let me show 
it’s up in the east chamber.” 
Garth turned upon her with such a frown 
as frightened her into silence. “Illmeet my 
mother alone,” said he. He walked quickly 
; down the hall, and bounded up stairs. At 


the door of the east chamber stood a dusky 


| figure—old Nikomis. As Garth came up she 
threw open the door, and when he had en- 


| tered, closed it behind him and listened; but 


no sound came from within. 





A DEUX TEMPS. 


Yes, this is our dance, this waltz from the Duchess: 
What is that you are saying ?— 
You thought I was playing 
You false, with this waltz, this dance from the 
Duchess ? 


You thought I had ratherbe sitting and talking 
With that little M‘Manners 
There, under the banners, 

Or it may be, perflaps, in the corridors walkiag, 


Instead of remembering this dance here with you, Sir, 
This dance from the Duchess, 
The lovely Grand Duchess, 

The sweetest deux tempsf Ah, if you but knew, Sir, 


How I dote on the Duchess, with its gliding and 
sliding 
Soft measure for measure, 
You'd know from such pleasure 
My feet would never go straying or hiding. 


What is that ?—you might have known it was merely 
This special sweet measure, 
The dance, not the pleasure 

Of dancing with you here? Well, really, you've nearly 


Persuaded me, Sir, that such was the reason; 
And I’m sure I would fain, Sir, 
If you go on in this strain, Sir, 
Walk and talk with M‘Manners to the end of the 
season, 


And to the end of my life too, perhaps ia my meaning ? 
Well, no; for M‘Manners 
There, under the banners, 

Just when we encountered you waiting and leaning 


Against the bay-window, had confessed a relation 
I guessed days ago— 
His engagement, you know, 
To that little— Now, Harry, don’t kiss me before all 
creation! Noza Parry. 
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THE MODERN PSYCHE.* | from Hudson. He came into the great draw- 
ataes . | ing-room, and thought he was alone. But 

Br EDWARD &. HALE | he was not alone. Psyche, youngest of the 

| Verney girls, was at the piano, not playing, 








CHAPTER I. 


eu 


O! I do not know by what accident it 
N was that Edward Ross came to spend 
a week in August at the Columbia Hotel, at 
Hermon Springs. 

No! and I do not know by what accident 
it was that all the Verneys were there. The 
home of the Verneys is at Painted Post, as I 
suppose you know. But this year the Ver- 
neys took a holiday fur a month at the Co- 
lumbia Hotel, and while they were away 
from home the ceilings were whitened, the 
house was painted inside and out, and new 
railings were added to the outside steps at 
the side door. 

What I do know is that it was at the Co- 
lumbia Hotel that Edward Ross first saw 
Psyche, who was the youngest daughter of 
the Verney household. All the world of the 
Columbia Hotel had gone across to the Sol- 
ferino House, which was the other side of 
the way. There was a hop at the Solferino 
House, and the general public had gone to 
the hop. Ross had arrived late, the only 
passenger by that little one-horse railway 





* Readers not quite at home in Mrs. Tighe or Apu- 
leius may be glad to revive their memories of the an- 
cient Psyche by this note from the Cyclopedia. The 
prettiest rendering of that story is in William Morris's 
Earthly Paradise; but the reader will ask himself se- 
riously whether it be any thing but an allegory to cov- 
er the moral in the matter-of-fact tale before him. 

Psyche, whose two elder sisters were of moderate 
beauty, was so lovely that she was taken for Venus 
herself, and men dared only to adore her as a goddess, 
not to love her. This excited the jealousy of Venus, 
who, to revenge herself, ordered Cupid to inspire her 
with love for some contemptible wretch. But Cupid 
fell in love with her himself. Meanwhile her father, 
desiring to see his daughter married, consulted the or- 
acle of Apollo, which commanded that Psyche should 
be conveyed, with funeral rites, to the summit of a 
mountain, and there to be left, for she was destined to 
be the bride of a destructive monster, in the form of a 
dragon, feared by gods and men. With sorrow was 
the oracle obeyed, and Psyche was left alone on the 
desert rock, when suddenly Zephyr hovers around her, 
gently raises and transports her to a beautiful palace 
of the god of love, who visits her every night, unseen 
and unknown, leaving her at the approach of day. 
Perfect happiness would have been the lot of Psyche, 
if, obedient to the warning of her lover, she had never 
been curious to know him better. But by the artifices 
of her jealous sisters, whom she had admitted to visit 
her, contrary to the commands of Cupid, she was per- 
suaded that she held a monster in her arms, and curi- 
osity triumphed. As he slept she entered with a lamp 
to examine him, and discovered the most beautiful of 
the gods. In her joy and astonishment she let a drop 
of the heated oil fall upon his shoulders, Cupid awoke, 
and, having reproached the astonished Psyche for her 
suspicions, fled. She wandered every where in search 
of her beloved, but she had lost him. Venus kept her 
near her person, treated her as a slave, and imposed on 
her the severest and most trying tasks. Psyche would 
have sunk under the burdens had not Cupid, who still 
tenderly loved her, secretly assisted her in her labors. 

When Psyche was finally re-united to Cupid in Olym- 
Hens her envious sisters threw themselves from a prec- 
ipice. 


| but looking over some music which the Jef- 
frey girls had left there. 

| If you had asked the gossips of the hotel 
| why Psyche did not go to the hop where all 
| her older sisters had gone, you would have 
| been told that she was but the half-sister of 
|the other Verneys; that since her mother 
died these three older sisters had held a hard 
rein on poor Psyche; that some one of them 
had laid down the law that there were so 
many of them that they must not all go to- 
gether to any frolic. In the interpretation 
of this law, Psyche always staid at home if 
the party were pleasant, and one or two of 
the older sisters staid if it were likely to be 
stupid. This is what the gossips of the ho- 
tel would have said, and this is what 1 be- 
lieve. 

Anyway, it happened that on this partic- 
ular evening Edward Ross threw himself at 
length on a long sofa in the drawing-room, 
not knowing that any one was there. And 
little Psyche, not knowing that he had come 
in, crooned over the Jeffreys’ music, and at 
last picked out something from Mercadante 
which she had never seen before, and which 
did not seem to her very difficult, and, after 
she had read the whole page down, tried 
it, and tried it again, in her resolute, wide- 
awake, very satisfactory way. 

The third time she tried she was quite 
well pleased with her own success, and this 
time, as she came down to the last staff, upon 
that first page, Edward Ross’s hand appear- 
ed on the top of the page ready to turn it 
over. Psyche neither screamed nor flinch- 
ed. She nodded simply: she was under the 
inspiration of the music now, and she played 
well. She played the whole piece through. 
Then he thanked her, and she thanked him. 
She played a good deal for him that even- 
ing. He brought down his William Morris 
and showed it to her, and read to her some 
of the best things init. And so they spent 
two hours together very nicely, and by the 
time the maddening crowd came back from 
the Solferino House, Psyche was not in the 
least sorry that she had not gone to the hop, 
and Edward Ross was very glad she had not 
gone. 

There is a lovely little. burn or brook 
which runs through a shad¥ ravine behind 
the Columbia House. I forget what they 
call it. It might be called the Lovers’ 
Brook, or the Maiden’s Home, or the Fairy’s 
Bath, or any thing that verdant seventeen 
thought sweet enough. Age can not wither 
nor custom stale its infinite variety. Ed- 
ward Ross found no difficulty in making up 
a party of the young people at the hotel to 
go on a picnic party up this brook the next 
day. By some device he made Agnes Ver- 
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ney think she would stay at home to flirt 
with an old West Indian, who was far too 
gouty to go even to the first fall. This left 
the pretty Psyche free to go. And she 
went, in the charming adornment of the un- 
adorned simplicity of her pretty mountain 
walking dress. And there were quite as 
many gentlemen as there were ladies, to help 
at all the hard fords and to lift them at all | 
the steep climbings. So Priscilla Verney 
had her cavalier, and Polly Verney, whom 
the young men called “ Bloody Mary,” had 
her Philip, and the Garner girls were taken 
care of, and the Spragues and the Dunsta- 
bles. For every girl there was a young 
man; and if at most of the separating 
places Edward Ross and my pretty Psyche 
were together, it was not that they did not 
their full duty by society ; for they did. 
Andavery pleasant day it was. That day 
Jabez Sprague asked Ann Garner to marry 
him, and she refused him point-blank: that 
made it a very pleasant day to her. That 
day Tunstall Dunstable asked Martha Jef- 





dared show their enthusiasm, who dared con- 
fess their ignorance, who dared speak as if it 
were a matter of course to trust God’s love, 
and who owned they had other objects in 
life than making money. Psyche and Ed- 
ward Ross returned to the hotel after a very 
happy day. 

The next day Edward Ross brought out 
the largest and best apparatus for water- 
color work that Psyche or any of the girls 
had ever seen. And before long it proved 
that though one “had no talent for draw- 
ing,” and another “could not sketch from 
nature,” and another “could not do land- 
scape,” and another “hated trees,” that on 
the broad piazza of the Columbia House five 
or six of them, Psyche included, could spend 
a very pleasant morning, under his direc- 
tions reproducing, after a fashion, on vari- 
ous blocks and in various books, the out- 
lines of the blue Hoosac Mountains and of 
the valleys between. And my pretty Psyche 
went far beyond any of the rest, because 
she did as she was bid; she had no conceit 





frey to marry him, and she said she would: | about her own ways; she waited till her 
that made it a very pleasant day to her. | teacher could attend to her; she did not 
They all came home at five or six in the aft- | want to attract the attention of all the gen- 
ernoon, very bright and jolly most of them, tlemen on the piazza; and she was not gab- 
and those who were not bright and jolly | bling all the time she was working. So 
pretended they were. Edward Ross had | that day they had a very happy day. 
not asked Psyche to marry him, but I be-| It is not within the space assigned to 
lieve they had enjoyed the day as much as | this story to tell how pleasantly the rainy 
any one. morning passed when Edward Ross read the 
He had found out that this simple, shy, | Zarthly Paradise aloud to them, nor to de- 
pretty little thing, who was snubbed in the | scribe the excursion which he organized to 
household, who was left in the cold in their Williams College Commencement, nor the 
arrangements, and seemed to have nofriends, | party which he made to see the Shakers, nor 
had, all the same, a sweet, happy, contented | the evening concert of vocal and instrument- 
temper; that she had her own notions and | al musie which he arranged, and for which 
enthusiasms about books and men and du- | he had such funny bills printed at Pittsfield. 
ties ; that she could not be made to say that | No; these and the other triumphs of that 
yellow was white, or even that crimson was | week, long remembered, shall be unrecorded. 
scarlet; that she never said she understood | Of its history this is all that shall be told: 
a thing but could not express herself, or | that on Saturday Edward Ross told Psyche 
that she knew a thing unless she did know that he loved her more than he loved his 
it. He found a woman of principle under | own life. She told him that she loved him 
the form and method and semblance of a more than she loved hers. And so it was 
child. that in the exquisite joy of the new discov- 
And she had found out a man as fond of | ery of what life is and what it is for, Ed- 


ferns as she was, who knew every fern in 
this glen, and every fern like it in the Him- 
alayas; aman as fond of music as she was, 





ward Ross accompanied the Verneys on their 
way home to Painted Post on Monday. 
There he asked for and there he gained the 


who could not play as well asshe could ; and | consent of Psyche’s father for their speedy 
yet he had heard Chopin play, had seen the marriage. 

Huguenots in Paris, and had dined with On Tuesday he had to go home to Boston, 
Lang and Bennett and the Abbé Liszt him- | for his holiday was over. It was a bitter 
self. This man loved her heroes, though he | parting, as you may imagine, between him 
had traveled in a stage-coach with Wendell | and his Psyche, who had never been sepa- 
Phillips, and had helped Mr. Sumner look | rated for more than ten hours at a time till 


up the authorities for one of his speeches. 
This man could quote twenty lines of Ten- 
nyson to her one, he had met Christina Ros- 
setti at a party, and yet he really deferred | 
to Psyche’s own recollection of a stanza | 
of Mrs. Browning’s which he had quoted 





now. For the last farewell Psyche took him 
on her favorite walk at Painted Post. It is 
only less beautiful than the “ Vestal’s Glade,” 
or whatever we determined to call that 
burnie at Hermon. 

“Dear Psyche,” said he to her, “ your life 








wrong. Psyche was not used to men who | is mine henceforth, and mine is yours. God 





knows I have but one wish and one prayer 
henceforth, and those are to make you hap- 
py. It is because I wish that you may be 
happy that I ask one thing now. Do you 
think you can grant it? It is a very great 
thing to ask.” 

“Can 1?” said the proud girl. “ Why, 
darling, you do not know me yet.” She had 
never called him “ darling” till an hour be- 
fore. 

“You must not promise till you know,” 
said Edward Ross. 

“T can promise, and J will promise now. 
There is nothing you think right to ask 
which I shall not think it right to do.” 

“ Dearest, I do think this is right; I know 
itisright. it is because I know it, because 


we shall be ten thousand times happier, and | 
because I shall be ten thousand times better | 


for it, that I ask it. I would not dream of 
it but for your sake—” And he pased. 

“Why do you stop, my dear Edward? I 
have promised. What shall I do?” 

“Dearest, you are to do nothing. Simply 
you are not to ask what my daily duty is, 
and you are not to ask me to introduce you 
to my friends. It separates me less from 
my sunbeam than most men’s cares. With- 
out knowing it you can help me in a thou- 
sand ways in it. But to know what it is 
will only bring care on you and grief on me. 
Can we not live, as you trust me and as I 
love you, without my worrying you with 
these petty cares?” 

“Ts that all?” said Psyche, with her pret- 
ty laugh. “Why, darling, if it were to 
sweep the street crossing—as in that funny 
story you told us—I would sweep too. If 
it were to keep a gambling-table, you would 
not have asked me to marry you. 
something honorable, that I know, because 
you are my own Edward. Why need I know 
any thing more ?” 

And he kissed her, and she kissed him ; 
and they went home to his little lunch, and 
then the express swept by, with Jim Fisk 
in uniform, as it happened, in a palace-car. 
And so Edward Ross went to Boston and 
made ready for his wedding. 


——>——— 


CHAPTER II. 


AND a perfect wedding it was. I doubt 
if Painted Post remembers a prettier wed- 
ding or a prettier bride. And in that same 
express train Mr. E. Ross and his pretty 
bride swept off to New York, and so to Bos- 
ton ; and there he took her to the first sight 
of her pretty home. 

How pretty it was! 


It was in Roxbury, 
so it was half country; and there was a 
pretty garden, with a little greenhouse such 
as Psyche had always longed for. Nay, there 
was even a fern-house, with just the ferns 
she loved, and with those other Himalaya 
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| ferns which he had talked of on that lovely 
| first day of all. And there was a perfect 
| grand piano of a tone so sweet, and only 
lone piece of music on the open rack, and 
| that was the Mercadante of the first even- 
| ing. And when they went up stairs, Psyche’s 
|own dressing-room was papered with the 
| Same paper which her pretty room had at 
her old home, and the carpet on the floor 
was the same, and every dear picture of her 
girlhood’s collections was duplicated; and 
just where the cage of her pretty bull-finch 
Tom had hung, there hung just such a cage. 
Why, it was her cage, and her Tom was 
in it! 

For Psyche and Edward had spent a night 
and a day in New York, that she might see 
Mr. Stewart’s pictures and Mr. Johnson’s; 
but Edward’s office boy, who had been left 
at Painted Post especially that he might 
bring the bull-finch, had taken a later train, 
indeed, but had come through without stop- 
ping. 

And when they went into Edward’s lit- 
tle den it had but two pictures: one was 
Psyche’s portrait, and the other was that 
miserable little first picture of the Hoosac 
Hills. 





It is| 


And then such a happy life began for 
these young people! No, Psyche did not 
find housekeeping hard. She had been the 
Cinderella at Mr. Verney’s house too long 
for that. Now that she was the mistress of 
servants, she knew how to be kind to them 
and to enter into their lives. As Mrs. Wells 
says, “she tried the golden rule” with them. 
She loved them, and they loved her. And 
Edward was always devising ways to sys- 
tematize the housekeeping and make it eas- 
ier. Every morning he worked in his study 
for two hours, and she “stepped round” for 
an hour, and then lay on the lounge for an 
hour, reading by herself. Then he and she 
had two golden hours together. They made 
themselves boy and girl again. Two days 
in the week they painted with the water- 
colors, and Psyche really passed her master, 
for her eye for color was, oh! much better 
than his. Two days they worked at their 
music together—worked, not played. Two 
days they read together, he to her or she 
to him. And after lunch he always took 
his nap; and then, if it were cool enough, 
the horses came round, and he took Psyche 
off on one of the beautiful drives of Brook- 
line, or Milton, or Newton, or distant Need- 
ham; and she learned the roads so well and 
learned to drive so well that she would take 
him as often as he took her. And at five 
they were at home, and at six Psyche’s 
charming little dinner was served, always 
so perfectly ; and then at eight o’clock he al- 
ways kissed her, and said, “ Good-by, sweet ; 
now I must go out a little while. Do not 
think of sitting up for me.” And then 
Psyche wrote her letters home or read a 
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while; and at ten she went to bed, and fell | of them ever called upon her, nor did she 
asleep wondering how she could have lived call upon them. One day she said to Ed- 
| ward that she believed he knew more peo- 
And in the morning her husband was al- ple than any body else in the world. And 


before she was so happy. 


ways asleep at her side. 


He slept so heavily he said, with a sad sigh, “I am afraid I do ;” 


that she would try to get up and dress with- | and she saw that it worried him, and so the 


out his knowing it. 
know. And because he could dress quicker 
than she, he would put on his heavy Persian | 


| 


But he always did dear child said no more. 


In all this happy time Psyche had had no 
visit from her own sisters. Perhaps that 


dressing robe after he had plunged his head | was one reason why it was so happy. But 
into cold water, and while she “did her hair” | it happened, after a happy life of a year and 
he would read her Amadis of Gaul, or the | more, that a darling baby boy came to 
Arabian Nights, or Ogier the Dane, or the Tales | Psyche to make her wonder how she could 
of the Round Table, till he saw she was within | have thought her life before was life at all. 


five minutes of being done. 


Then he would | And the birth of the boy and his wonderful 


put down the book — yes, though Oriana | gifts were duly reported in the letters to 
were screaming in the arms of a giant—and | Painted Post, and then there came quite a 


he would run and dress himself, and they | 
would run a race to see which should first 
reach the piazza and give to the other the 
first morning-glory. 

And then would come another happy day, 
like and yet unlike to yesterday. 

No one called, you see. But I do not 
think Psyche cared for that. She always 
hated to make calls, nor did she want much 
to receive them. Both she and Edward 
were alone fully half their lives, though 
sometimes he would call her into the study 
to work with him, and often would come to 
her to work with her. He would ask her 
if she was lonely, and he planned visits from 
his sisters, who were very nice girls, and his 
mother, who was perfectly lovely, and, after 
a while, from some of the Western girls 
whom Psyche had knewn at the Ingham 
University. But never, by any accident, 
did any visitor come who made any allusion 
to his daily business. He never spoke of it 
to Psyche, and she, dear child, thought of it 
much less than you would think. She had 
promised not to ask, and she had sense to 
learn that the best way not to ask was not 
to care. Yes, Versatilla dear—and a girl of 
principle who determines not to care will 
not care. She knows how to will and to do. 

I do not know whether Psyche the more 
enjoyed the opera or the pictures which she 
and Edward saw together. There seemed 
to her to be no nice private house in Boston 
where dear Edward did not seem welcome 
when he sent in his card, and asked if he 
and Mrs. Ross might see the pictures. 
Psyche often said that she owned more Co- 
rots and Calames, more Daubignys and 
Merles and Millets and Bonnats, than any 
lady in the land, and that she kept them in 
more galleries. At the opera they often 
found pleasant people whom Edward knew 
sitting next to them; and thoy always 
chided him that he was such a stranger ; 
and he always introduced Psyche to them 
as his wife as proudly as a king; and with 
many of these people she talked pleasantly, 
and some of them she met and bowed to at 
church or as they were driving. But none 











hard letter from Priscilla, putting in form 
the complaint that neither of the sisters had 
ever been asked to make Psyche a visit since 
they were married. 

Psyche showed the letter to Edward on 
the moment, and he laughed. 

“T have only wondered it did not come 
before.” 

Psyche tried to laugh too, but she came 
very near crying. “I have not wanted 


them to come before, and I don’t want them 
to come now.” 
“Then they shall not come,” said Edward, 
laughing again, and taking her on his knee. 
“But I do want them to come, partly. I 
wish they had come and had gone, and that 


it was all over. It does not seem quite nice 
that my own sisters should not visit me.” 

“Well, my darling, as to that, they are not 
your own sisters; and even if Mrs. Grundy 
does not think it is quite nice, I do not 
know why you and I should care. Still, if 
you want to have them and have it over, let 
them come. ‘ Olim meminisse juvabit’ That 
means, ‘ You will be glad to remember it.’ ” 

Psyche said she knew that; and she pull- 
ed his whiskers for him because he pretend- 
ed to think she did not; and he kissed her, 
and she kissed him. And so the next day, 
after Psyche had written ten different let- 
ters and had torn them up, she concocted 
the following, which, as it met Edward’s ap- 
proval, was dispatched to Painted Post by 
the mail of the same evening : 

“ Roxgury, May 10, 18—. 

“ My near Prrsore.a,—Indeed you must not think 
that Edward has prevented me from asking you to 
make a visit here. If it gives you any pleasure to 
come and see me and my housekeeping, you know very 
well how much pleasure it will give tome. You know 
we live very quietly, and are not in the least gay; so I 
think you must all come together and entertain each 
other. But little Geoffrey will entertain you, and you 
will think he is the dearest little fellow that ever lived. 

“Come as soon as you can, for we are all going to 
the sea-shore on the 25th, and if you do not come 
soon it will be a very short visit.” 


And then the letter went on about Ann 
Garner’s engagement, and the new styles for 
prints, and so on. 

So the invitation was well over. 
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‘ — Mary, mid flirted despenunely with her all 
CHAPTER II. that day, while Priscilla sat with Edward, 
Ir Edward Ross, or Psyche his wife, or| and for miles on miles drove his beautiful 
Bim, the nurse of Geoffrey his son, had any | bays. And they took a drive more lovely 
hope that Agnes Verney, and Priscilla Ver-| than any of these girls had ever seen. They 
ney, and Bloody Mary, their sister, would de- came out upon the sea-shore—I will not tell 
cline the invitation, or that any one of them you where. They ate such a dinner as nei- 
would decline it, they were very much mis-| ther Bloody Mary, nor Agnes, nor Priscilla 
taken. Allowing a day and a half for the | had ever dreame d of. They came home by 
letter to go to Painted Post, and a day for | five in the afternoon, and Edward made all 
the three ladies to pack their trunks, and a | the women lie down and sleep. And when 
day and a half for them to come to Boston, | they had waked, he made them all dress 
you have four days, which is precisely the | again, and there were two carriages at the 
interval which ps issed between the mailing | door, which took them to see Warren at the 
of the letter and the arrival, late at night, | Museum. And they laughed till they al- 
of a carriage at Edward Ross’s door with} most died. And then they had a charming 
the three ladies, and of an express wagon | little supper in a private room at Cope- 
with the six trunks with which they had} land’s; and after midnight they all came 
prepared for the ten days’ visit. This was|home. And this was what Psyc he meant 
the night of the 14th, and, as they had been | when she said she lived very quietly, and 
kindly informed by Psyche, their visit must | was not at all gay! 
end on the 24th. Bloody Mary was literary, and she had 
And such a visit as it was! Not one/ said at breakfast the first day that she 
day was unprovided for by Edward’s fore-| hoped they should see some of the Boston 
thought, and one amusement after another | literati; that she should be ashamed to go 
crowded upon the time, so that, if it were | home to Painted Post unless she had seen 
possible, the three ladies might not have a} Mr. Fields and Mr. Lowell and Mr. Longfel- 
moment’s time either for caballing against |low and Dr. Holmes. And the second day, 
each other, or for lecturing poor Psyche. | Edward said, should be Polly’s day, and they 
It was a little funny to see how, as a mat-| should see the book-shops and the libraries. 
ter of course, they all taught her how to} So this day he did not order the ponies, but 
carry on her household. They would tell| two open barouches came up, and they drove 
her, to Edward’s great amusement, and to | first to the dear old corner of Hamilton 
her well-concealed rage, how to cheapen her | Place, and went up to the pretty “ authors’ 
mutton, how to keep her butter, how to save | parlor” of Fields and Osgood. And Mr. 
eggs in her sponge-eake, and even how to| Fields came in and told them some very 
arrange the dishes on the table. Every | pretty stories, and gave Bloody Mary an au- 
thing was elegant and tasteful in Psyche’s | tograph of Tennyson. And Mr. Osgood and 
house, wholly beyond any standard which | Mr. Clarke came in and showed them the 
they had ever seen at home, but, all the | English advance sheets of the new Trollope, 
same, they would make this suggestion and | and some copy of the new Dickens in manu- 
give that direction, as if, she said to her} script. And the gentlemen begged all the 
husband, erying, one morning—“ as if this| ladies to come up whenever they passed in 
were poor pe upa’s house, and I were Cinder-| shopping. Then Edward took them to the 
ella again.’ Historical Rooms, and they saw Prescott’s 
And Edward only laughed and kissed her, | sword and Leutze’s. Mr. Winthrop hap- 
and said, “Oh, my sunbeam, keep a bright | pened to come in, and they saw him; and 
eye for them; there are now only six days| Dr. Holmes was there looking at some old 
more, and then Mrs. Grundy will be satis-| MSS., and he was very courteous to the la- 
fied. ‘Olim meminisse juvabit’” And then | dies, and showed Miss Polly the picture of 
he pinched her ear, and she pulled his whis- | Sebastian Cabot. Then they drove out to 
kers, and she laughed through her tears. the College Library, and while they were 
The first day was a day fresh from heav- | looking at the old missals and evangelista- 
2; the apple blossoms were in their prime ; | ries it happened that Mr. Longfellow cross- 
the air was sweetness itself; and after a late | ed the hall and spoke to Edward. And Ed- 
breakfast two pretty carriages came to the | ward actually asked Agnes and Polly if hs 
door. And Psyche took Agnes, who was the | might present Mr. Longfellow to them; and 
least hateful of the three, in her little pony-| then found Priscilla, and presented him to 
carriage, and herself drove Puss and Doll,| her and to Psyche. And when Mr. Long- 
her pretty ponies, after she had given to} fellow found they were strangers, he told 
each an Albert biscuit from her own hand.| them just what they should see and how 
And Edward took Priscilla and Bloody Mary | they should see it. And Polly slipped out 
with him, and as he passed the Norfolk | her album, and he wrote his name in it, and 
House, he stopped and picked up Jerry For- | said he was sorry he could not stay longer; 
dyce, who was stout and handsome and jol-| but he pointed out to her some of the most 
ly, and Jerry took the back seat with Bloody | interesting autographs there. And then 
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they started for the Museum, and by great |erati and the politicians. He presented 
good luck they met Lowell in Professors’ | | Dr. Temple and Dr. South and Mr. Te einagle 
Row. And Edward stopped the carriage, | to the girls, and these gentlemen explained 
actually, and hailed him, and asked if he | to them all the proceedings. At the little 
should be at home in an hour; and when | lunch for delegates and their wives the 
Mr. Lowell said he was engaged w ith a class, | bishop spoke courteously to all of them, 
Edward arranged—so promptly !—that they | and Edward brought to them the very fa. 
should all go and hear his lecture. And then | _ mous Bishop of Parabata, who was on his 
they went to the Museum, and by the same travels to a Pan-Anglican Council. After 
wonderful luck Agassiz was going out as) the lunch they heard Mr. Tillotson preach, 
they came in; and he turned back, and | and then they were whisked down to the 
showed the ladies every thing. That Was | | North End Mission, where there was that 
a day indeed! They came home to the| day an entertainment for destitute shop- 
most beautiful little family dinner, and in| girls. And here Mrs. Oberlin, a very famous 
the evening they all went to Selwyn’s The- | philanthropist, enlisted them all to help her 
atre, w here | was another charming play. in her table at the great fair in the Music- 
There was quite a similar day on the | Hall for the benefit of the mission; and then 
strength of a word from Agnes. Agnes was | | the next day all the girls spent a very char- 
so much awed at first by Edward’s hospita- | itable and very successful afternoon. 
ble condescension and by his giving up so} But I did not describe that week at Her- 
much of his time to them that she did not| mon. Why should I describe these ten 
dare to be cross for the first fourdays. But} days at Boston? A day at Nahant, al fres- 
she did say to him that Polly’s pretense of co, with two perfect black waiters, who ar- 
letters was all nonsense, and that, for her ranged the lunch on the grass, because no 
part, she was interested in politics and so-| one had moved down to Nahant so early; 











1e 
ine 
r: 
on | 
1 ag 


cial reform; that at an era like that, when, | 
etc., etc., etc., every true woman ought, ete., 

etc., etc., for the benefit of, etc., ete., ete. So) 
the very next day he showed them all a note | 
from Mr. Sumner saying that if the ladies | 
weuld excuse the formality of a call, he 

should be happy to show them his prints 

and some other things which would please 

them at noon, and inclosing tickets for re-| 
served seats to an address he was to deliver 
in the evening. That day was wholly given 
to politics and politicians. They went to 
the State-house, and sat in a sort of private 
gallery when the young Duke of Gerolstein, 
who was on his travels, was received on the 
floor; and several very handsome and very 
nice young Senators and Representatives 
came up and were presented to the ladies. 
And when it came time for lunch, Edward | 
invited three of the very nicest to go down | 
to Parker’s to a little dinner he had ordered | 
there, and they had a very jolly time, in| 
which Agnes studied social reform with a 
very merry Senator from Essex County, quite 
to her heart’s content. 

As for Priscilla, she spoke but coldly of 
literature and politics, though she did not 
object to the dinner at Parker’s or to flirt- 
ing with Senators. But she said to Edward | 
that her heart was with the poor and sinful; 
that she would gladly do something in this | 
complex civilization of ours to save those 
that were lost. How happy could she be if 
she were only eating locusts and wild honey | 
on the brink of Jordan! But that seemed | 
impossible, and she sighed. So a day was) 
arranged for charity and its ministers—fail- | 
ing loc usts. F ortunately the Diocesan Con- | 
vention was in session, and among the pres- 
byters and delegates Edward seemed as | 
much at home and at ease as among the lit- 


| 


} 


a visit to Plymouth and the Forefathers’ 
Rock; a visit to the Antiquarian Hall at 
Worcester, and one to the witches’ home at 
Salem—these occupied so many days. Then 
there was the famous ball given by the city 
of Boston to the Duke of Gerolstein in the 
Boston Theatre, when all Colonnade Row 
was taken for supper tables. The old rules 
of the Verney family were wholly violated— 
all four of the girls went; and they danced 


, with elegant young men till they almost 


died. And at last not only the ball was 
over, but every thing else was over; and on 


the 24th of May the girls went home, after 
' such a visit as even they were staggered to 


look back upon. 
Edward and Psyche took them to the train, 


/and, when it had fairly rolled out of the 


station, she took both his hands, and they 
looked each other in the face and laughed 
till the tears ran out of all four eyes. And, 


'as they mounted the carriage, Psyche said, 


“Now we will live like civilized beings 
again!” 
—_——_~———. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dear Psyche, could you not cast the fu- 
‘ture better? 

That day, as they had arranged, she 
packed her things and Geoffrey’s for the 
country, and the next day they went, bag 
and baggage, to a beautiful place Mr. "Ross 
had hired, at the corner of Hale Street and 
| Beach Street, for a sea-shore home in Bever- 
ly, so that dear Geoffrey might have the 
south wind off the sea, the purest of air, 
and the freshest of salt-water, brought ‘up 
for his daily bath. 

The only grief was that Edward had to 
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take the evening train for Boston five nights 
in the week. But he always appeared fresh 
and bright at breakfast, and in the bath at 
noon, in the daily walk, or in the evening 
ride to the station, life seemed all the hap- 
pier because the three hags of Painted Post 
had returned to their lair. 

But this paradise lasted only a fortnight, 
when the tempter came. This letter arrived 
from Priscilla: 


“ Very Private. 





“ Parntep Post, June 5, 
“My praryst Psycng,—Your sisters and I have had | 
a very serious conversation about you and the life you | 
are leading. You seem to be very happy; but have 
you thought, my dear Psyche, that you are dancing on | 
the edge of a volcano? Have you asked no question as | 
to the future? Are you so blinded as to forget that | 
the wages of sin is death, and that the joys of this mo- | 
ment are as nothing compared with the terrors of eter- 
nity ? 
“ Your sisters and I have spoken to dear papa about 
the life you lead. He has bidden me write to you just 


And she threw Priscilla’s letter into the 
sea at high tide—torn into little bits. This 
was her second mistake. 

ee apap 

This time this answer came: 

“Parnrep Post, June 21. 
“My prar Lost Lamp,—I have spent the night in 
prayer for you. This morning Agnes and Polly and I 
showed your profligate letter to our dear father. He 


| has charged me to write what I think best to you. 


“Ts it not my business to care for the life and soul 
of a dear sister who has no mother’s love? Am I not 
right when I fall on my knees to pray for her welfare? 
How could I enjoy the good of this life or the hopes 
of another, knowing that my sister is eating the bread 
of wickedness and drinking from the cup of sin? Shall 
the watchman desert his post because the soldier 


| sleeps? 


“* Ask yourself why no person except the hireling 
tradesman ever visits at this house of luxury and ez- 
travagance, which your husband makes the prison- 
house of your soul. 

“Ask yourself what is the fountain of this gold 
which he spends so shamelessly. 

“ Ask yourself, dear Psyche, what you would have 
said two years ago had any one told you that you should 


what J think, and your sisters also say it is my duty to | become the wife of a counterfeiter, or a forger, or a 
doso. I write you, therefore—how sadly you know— | gambler, or a keeper of a dance-house, or a detective, or 
to say that asa Christian woman you ought not to con- | any other of those horrid things which are done in se- 
tinue in this life. You showld rise above it, and assert | eyet, If any one had said to you that you should have 
the freedom of a child of God. What is a dinner at | pieasure in those that do them, what would you have 
Parker's if eaten with a guilty conscience? Better is a| said? Oh, my dear lost lamb, how often has that sweet 
dinner of herbs where love is! text (see Romans, i. 82) come back to me since I came 

“Tam sorry to write you a letter which scems severe. | to gee you, in the faint hope that I might rescue my 
But you know, my dear child, that I am as a mother | jamb even as a brand from the burning! My dear 
toyou. And surely the counsels of a mother will be | psyche, will you not turn before it is too late? Why 
sweeter to you than the flatteries of any not 80 near as | wii you die? 


she. “Thus asks and prays your own 


‘ : Parisoria.” 
* Always your loving sister, 


Prisor.a.” | 
| 


“My own cat and dog!” said little Psyche 

“en > -atick '? an} rcha e | hy > . ’ 

C “amg ls sagt get etick! said Psyche ; |scornfully. But she did not put the letter 

and she wrote this answer: | into the fire, nor did she tear it to shreds to 

“What in the world is the matter? I saw no dis-| throw them into the sea. I am very sorry, 

like of Parker's dinners when you were here. I be- | but, even in her wonder, she kept the letter 

lieve you are crazy. | hid away 
* Always yours, ee he 

“What in the world did they find out 

And she threw Priscilla’s letter into the | about Edward that I do not know?” This 

kitchen fire. This was her mistake. She | was the first fatal question which Psyche 
would have been wiser had she shown it to | asked herself. 

Edward, as she did the other. But she was | Forger, counterfeiter, detective, gambler 

They 


Psycur.” 


ashamed to. —what do the vile creatures mean ? 
Another week brought her another letter. 'shall not say such horrid things about the 
| best of men.” 
Spe of ee, Post, June 13, | “ASk yourself what is the fountain of 
“My prar Carip,—I am shocked with the levity of this gold.” Psyche had asked herself very 


your note, without date, which lies before me. | often, and she did not know, and she knew 


“Dear Psyche, fools make a mock of sin. How can | . " ie a mit: 
yon exult in your own shame? How can you live as she did not know. Edward was not lavish, 
She and he 


the wife of a man of whom you know nothing, whose | and he was not parsimonious. 
whole life is suspicious and a scandal, who is himself | went over the bills together once a month, 
so ashamed of it that he does not admit his own wife ond when they were too large, they both 
to a knowledge of its secret ways? I can not see how teole-e that tl seheuld net ies ssileadl 
a child of Christian parents should be so blinded and | COR COS CARS SARS aor 7 ) Rappen again. 
misled. And he gave her nice crisp bills to pay them 
“ Rouse yourself in your strength, dear child. Ask | with, and always gave her a separate sum 
your husband honestly und bravely what it is that he | gop “P” which he said was her “ private, 
does in his nightly orgies. Do not think that we ob- * 28 aed 
served nothing in our visit. Do not think that we personal, or peculiar share,” which she had 
were lulled or put to sleep in our watch over our sis- | better not keep any account of. Where it 
ter. Never, dear Psyche. We love you as much as all came from she did not know, and she 


ever. And we are determined to tear every shred of | |: new she did not know; and she had prom- 
mystery from your life, once so artless and pure. 


“Truly your sister-motber, Puiscia.” | ised not to ask him. 
As for asking herself why nobody called 
“ Sister-mother indeed!” said Psyche; and | to see her, she had asked that too, and she 
she wrote this letter: had no better answer. The minister did 
“Daan Pnis,—If you will mind your business, 1| Call once a year; but they had been out 
will mind mine. P.” | both times, and he had left his card. The 
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doctor had called before Geoffrey was born, | charming. 


They drove to Essex Woods, 


and after; but she had not asked him why | and that was charming. And Edward got 


nobody else called. She supposed it was | 
the Boston way. Certainly she had called | 
on nobody but on Mrs. Royall and Mrs. Flynn | 
and a few more of her protégées. She was 
sure she did not want people to call on her, 
and she did net want to call on them. 

Still the iron had entered her soul. And, 
as Satan ordered, for this week of all weeks, 
Edward was called away to New York; and 
although there were two letters a day from 
dear Edward, and very funny scraps from 
bills of fare and play-bills, and one or two 
new novels by post, and an English edition 
of the new “ Morris,” still her “ earthly para- 
dise” was a very gloomy paradise without 
him. 

And every day the poor child read over 
Priscilla’s venomous letter; and at last she 
went so far that she determined that she 
would ask him why nobody except the min- 
ister and the doctor ever came to see her. 

Of course she did no such thing; for Fri- 
day night came, and—joy of joys!—Edward 
eame. And Geoff was dragged out of his 
crib to see papa, and came down in his dear 
little flannel night-gown, and really knew 
papa, or was said to; and Geoff really 
grabbed at the new coral papa had brought 
to him, and held it in his hand and swayed 
it to and fro wildly, as a man very drunk 
would do; and they laughed happily over 
Geoff and put him to bed again; and then 
they sat and talked, and talked and sat, till 
long after any bed-time Psyche had ever 
dreamed of; and then they went to bed to- 
gether, and as Psyche undressed, Edward 
read the story of the “ Four Sons of Aymon” 
aloud to her. It was all as beautiful as it 
eould be; and was she to bother him with 
talking about callers? Not she! She had 
him till Monday night, and she was not go- 
ing to destroy her own paradise before then. 

So there was one long, lovely Saturday, 
when he worked with her and she worked 
with him, and they went to the beach to- 


gether, and went to drive together, and paint- | 


ed together, and in the evening they tried 
some new music that he had brought home; 
and he had a whole pile of lovely English 
and French letters which had come since he 
went away, and they had those to read to- 
gether; and there was one German letter 
from his old Heidelberg friend Welsted, and 
Psyche helped him puzzle out the words of 
the writing—he said she always guessed 
these riddles better than he did. And Wel- 
sted was married too, and he had a little girl 
baby, and made great fun about marrying 
her to Geoffrey. And they wrote an answer 
to Welsted, and it was midnight before they 
came round to the “Four Sons of Aymon” 
and to their bed. 


And Sunday was another lovely day. 
They drove to church, and the drive was 

















out some of his old college diaries and read 
to her; and she fell to telling him about 
Ingham University. Oh dear! I do not 
know what they did not talk about. And 
it was midnight before they went to bed 
again. 

Edward went right to sleep. Psyche 
had noticed that before. He would say, 
“God bless us, darling!” and he would be 
asleep in two seconds. But Psyche could 
not sleep. She had lost all her chances to 
ask him about the calls. She could not 
bear to wake him up and ask him. Nay, 
had she not promised him that she would 
not ask him? Not this. very thing, per- 
haps, but what was just the same thing. 

Why should she ask him? Why should 
she not find out without asking him? 
Priscilla seemed to know, but Priscilla had 
never asked him. How did Priscilla know? 
How did Priscilla know ?—how? how? how? 
The poor child said this over to herself in 
words—“ How ? how? how ?”—and she fell 
asleep. 

But she did not sleep well. All of a sud- 
den, in a horrid dream, in which they were 
dragging Edward off to prison, she woke 
up. Oh, how glad she was to be awake! 
What in the world were they taking him to 
prison for? What had he done? Priscilla 
knew. Did Priscilla know? Why should 
not Psyche know? 

Poor little Psyche! It was very still. 
And Edward was dead asleep. And one 
word from him would make her perfectly 
happy. And yet she did not dare ask him 
to speak that one word. 

Why should she not be perfectly happy? 
Why should she disturb him at all? Why 
should she not keep her promise, and be 
perfectly happy too? 

Dear little Psyche! Poor little Psyche! 
She got out of bed, and she stepped gen- 
tly across the room to Edward’s dressing- 
room, and she pushed the door to. It was 
the first time in her life that Psyche had 
ever tried to part herself from her hus- 
band. And she knew it was. And a cold 
shudder ran through her as she thought of 
this. But she was not born to be frighten- 
ed by cold shudders. There was too much 
Lady Macbeth in her for that. She struck a 
match, lighted a candle, and sat for a min- 
ute thinking. Then she bravely took her 
husband’s coat and drew from the breast 
pocket that Russia leather letter - book 
which she gave him at Christmas. How 
little she thought then that she should be 
handling it stealthily at the dead of night! 

She opened the book, which was full of 
letters. She seized the first: 


“ Mr, Edward Ross, Ne. 999 State Street, Boston :” 
Then that was his office. She could drive 
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down State Street some day and just look | call him another time. And Psyche had just 
She set the candle on her | force enough to say, sadly, “Call you—yes, 
knee to free her hand while she opened the | if you are here.” 


at the number. 


letter. 


“Drar Ross,—Could you spare me Orton for half an 
hour? J. F.” 





Miserable girl! She had violated all con- 
fidence—to learn nothing! 
But Lady Macbeth went on. 


“ Mr. Edward Ross, 999 State Street: 


“Dear Ross,—If you can come to club again, you | ily. 


And then he sang to her a 


| little crooning song his mother sang to him 
| when he was a child, and poor Psyche cried 
herself to sleep. 


—a——— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning Psyche slept too heay- 
She did not wake till Edward was out 


will come to-day. Hedge reads, and Emerson and of bed. Then she started like a guilty 


James will be there. We have not seen you for 4| thing 
g. 


” 


And she knew why he had not dined at 
club for a year, why he had spent every | 
moment that he could spend at home. Mis- | 
erable girl! It was for this that she had | 
stolen out of bed! 

So Lady Macbeth read number three. 

“ Mr. Edward Ross, 999 State Street: 

“Dear Srr,—We can not match the turquois here. 
But on the catalogue of Messrs. Roothan, Amsterdam, | 
there are four such stones. Shall we telegraph them ? | 
We have very little time before July 31.” 

July 31 was her birthday. It was for 
this that she was reading her husband’s se- 
crets. Wretched Psyche! 

Lady Macbeth went on. 


“ Private and Confidential. 
“ Edward Ross, Esq., 999 State Street: 


Lady Macbeth paused, but her hand was 
in. 

“Dear Srr,—The committee met and read your 
letter with great care. Mr. Potter said that he had 
seen you on Tuesday, and that you expressed the 
same view then. Lalso laid before the co.umittee 
General G——’s letter to you, and the telegram you 
had received from Syracuse. If you can persuade 
your friends to—” 

Here the page ended, and Psyche had to 
turn over. As she turned, the candlestick 
tipped on her knee, fell bottom up upon the 
ground, and Psyche was in darkness. 

What a noise it made! And what a guilty 
fool Psyche felt like! No Lady Macbeth 
now! But she folded the letter and put 
it back in the letter-case. She put the 
letter-case in the pocket, and folded the 
coat. She picked up the candle, and put it 
on the table. Then she slunk back into her 
bedroom. All this time Edward was crying 
out, “Dear Psyche, are you ill?” “What 
is it, dear?” He was out of bed, and was 
fumbling in the dark in Psyche’s dréssing- 
room. But the ways of the sea-shore home 
were not familiar to him. 

When Psyche dared—that is, when she 
was at the foot of the bed—she cried out to 
Edward that nothing was wrong. She had 
had a bad dream, and was frightened, and 
had got up to strike a light, but she had not 
meant to call him. And he found her shiv- 


But she did not dare go into his 


dressing-room. 


And he brought in the “Four Sons of Ay- 
mon,” and read to her. Oh,she was as long 
as ever she could be about her dressing; 
but, alas! the breakfast-bell rang, and Ed- 
ward ran into his room. 

One minute—it seemed forever—then he 
came in with his coat, and with a look 
which tried to be comical, but was, oh, so 
sad! he pointed at the long swirl of sperm- 
aceti which ran from one end of it to the 
other. 

Then he bent over the poor crying girl 
and kissed her, and kissed her again. 
“How can you, Edward? I am so wick- 
ed—and such a fool !” 

“Darling, you are not wicked at all, and 
it is I who am the fool.” 
“Dear Edward, hear me. 
ly happy till they came—” 
“Sweetheart, you need not say so.” 

“ Edward, hear me; read what they write 
to me. Read this. Read where they say 
you are a forger and a counterfeiter, a de- 
tective and a gambler.” 

“ Really,” said Edward, as he read, ‘ they 
compliment me. The New York Observer 
could not treat a man worse.” 

Psyche was amazed, and she saw that Ed- 
ward was more amused than angry. 

“Dear Edward,I ama fool. But I could 
not bear that Bloody Mary should know 
more of my own boy than I did.” 

“No, my darling,” said he, stoutly ; “and 
there is no reason why you should. But 
hear that bell! Ellen is crazy that we shall 
come to breakfast. Finish your hair. I 
will find another coat; and at breakfast, as 
Miss Braddon says, I will tell you all.” 


I was perfect- 


And at breakfast he told her all. It was 
so little to tell that I am ashamed to have 
wasted ten thousand words without reliev- 
ing the reader’s anxiety. 

As soon as Ellen had attended to the ta- 
ble and left the room, Edward said: “ Dear- 
est, all is that I am a greater fool than 
Clarence Hervey himself. I am the leading 
editor of the Daily Argus. That is all.” 

Psyche fairly laid down her fork. “What 








ering on the bedside; and he cooed to her, 
and comforted her, and made her promise to 





a foollam! I have read things I told you 
myself in the paper, yet I never dreamed 
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that you put them there. But why keep 
such a secret from your poor little butter- 
fly ?” 

fr Why, my darling,” said he, more seri- | 
ously—“ why but that I wanted to have 
my butterfly to myself? You will see, dear- 
est. God grant it may not be as I fear. 
But if—I am afraid—if one person knows 
where you live, he will know where I live. 
If one person knows, two will know. If 
two know, two hundred thousand will know. 
If they know, there is an end to breakfasts 
without door-bells, an end to German to- 
gether, an end to water-colors and to music, | 
an end to the pony-wagon and the drives. 
That was my only reason for trying to pro- | 
tect you from the necessity of keeping a 
secret. I thought, in that new part of Bos- 
ton, if we called on nobody, nobody would 
call on us. So far I was not wrong. Then 
I took care at the office to have it under- 
stood that no messenger was to be sent 
to my house. I bit off old Folger’s head | 
one day when he offered to send me a 
proof-sheet. Then I thought if we sent out 
‘no cards,’ if I could only make you happy 
without ‘receiving, my friends would not 
know where to find me, and so my enemies 
would never know, nor the intermediate | 
mass who are neither friends nor enemies. 
A little skill in May was enough to keep my 
name out of the Directory, excepting with 
the office address. Indeed, I thought if I did 
my six hours’ work there between nine and | 
three every night, it was all the world had | 
aright to ask of me. But all this has made | 
you wretched, so it has been all wrong, and | 
it shall come to an end. You shall have a 
state dinner party next Saturday.” | 

Psyche cried and cried and cried, as if her | 
heart would break. And Edward cried a 
little too. 

“But why not go on so now?” said she. 
“T can keep a secret.” This she said proud- 
ly, though she blushed as she said it. “Wild | 
horses shall not draw it from me.” 

“No,” said Edward, sadly; “I know wild | 
horses will not drag it from my darling, but | 
I know they will try; and I do not choose | 
to have her torn by wild horses. She has 
suffered enough from the pulling and haul- | 
ing of three wild asses.” 

And so it was all settled that they should 
begin to see people. All was as clear as 
light between them now, and the new dy- 
nasty began. 

And for a month or two there was no 
great change. At first it was only that 
Ross brought out one or two gentlemen 
with him to spend Sunday. They made the 
house very pleasant, and dear little Psyche 
did the honors beautifully. Then they 
whispered round what a charming home it 
was. And the Beverly people, some of 
whom are very nice persons, found out what 
a pretty neighbor they had, and that it was 





Ross of the Argus, and they called, and 
asked to tea. And then Psyche and Ed- 


| ward returned the calls, and asked to tea. 


It was not till they went back to Rox- 
bury that the real change came. Then was 
it that before breakfast the door-bell began 
to ring, and women with causes, and men 
out of employment, and inventors with in- 
ventions, began to wait in the anteroom till 
Mr. E. Ross came down stairs. Then was it 
that he poured down his hasty cup of coffee 
and ran to be rid of them. Then was it 
that councilmen came out as soon as break- 
fast was over to arrange private schemes 
for thwarting the aldermen; and that while 
the councilmen arranged, aldermen called 
and waited for Mr. E. Ross to be at leisure, 
because they wanted to make plans for 


_ thwarting the council. Then was it that, 


from morning to night, candidates for the 


| House and candidates for the Senate came 


for private conferences, and had to be let 
out from different doors lest they should 
meet each other. Then was it that men 


| who had letters of introduction from Japan 
| and Formosa and Siberia and Aboukuta sat 


in Psyche’s parlor six or seven hours at a 


| time, illustrating the customs of those coun- 


tries, and what Mr. Lowell calls “a certain 


| air of condescension observable in foreign- 


ers.” Then was it that Psyche received 


| calls from wives of Senators and daughters 


of Congressmen, to say in asides to her that 
if Mr. E. Ross could find it in his way to say 
this, he would so much oblige thus and so. 


| Then was it that, trying to screen him from 


bores, she received all the women who sold 
lives of Christ, and all the agents who ex- 
hibited copies of maps or heliotypes. Then 
was it that, when the ponies came to the 
door, railroad presidents drew up, who just 
wanted a minute to talk about their new 
bonds. Then was it that, after the ponies 
had been sent back to the stable, grand la- 
dies drew up to send in cards to Psyche, 
and to persuade her to take tables at fairs, 
and to be vice-president of almshouses. 
Then was it that every Saturday Psyche 
gave a charming literary dinner, not bad in 
its way. And the counterpart of this was 
that Psyche and Edward dined at other 
people’s houses four days out of the remain- 
ing six. The sixth day Edward was kept 
down town for some of the engagements 
these wretches had forced him into. Thus 
was it in the end that moths ate up the 
camel’s-hair pencils, and no one ever found 
it out; that the upper G string in the piano 
rusted off, and no one discovered it; that 
Bridget Flynn put ten volumes of Grill- 
parzer into the furnace fire, and nobody 
missed them ; and that all the ferns in the 
fern-house died, and nobody wept for them. 

From early morning round to early morn- 
ing Psyche never saw her lover- husband, 
except as he and she gorged a hurried and 
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broken breakfast, or as he took in to dinner | 


some lady he did not care for, and as she at 
her end of the table talked French or Co- 
chin Chinese to some man who had brought 
letters of introduction. 

She knew what her husband’s business 
was, and who his friends were. But, for all 
intents and purposes, she had lost him for- 
ever. 

As for the three step-sisters at Painted 
Post, they went to a Sunday-school picnic 
one day, and fell off a precipice and were 
killed. 


GENTLEMAN FARMING. 

TE have not yet drifted so far from 
VW the simple democratic ideas inherited 
from our ancestors, nor yet become so daz- 
zled by the glittering superficiaiities of in- 
herited rank, that we can pronounce such 
words as “gentleman farming” without in- 
ward protest, or, at least, a sense of incon- 
gtuity. We have, indeed, in this country 
an ever-increasing number of gentlemen 
farmers (‘sidewalk farmers” they are call- 
ed by the grange), but even their flatterers 
would not dream of so designating them. 
We call every man a farmer who cultivates 
the soil, whether he does most of his farm 
labor himself or hires others to do it; and 
in both cases we pretend, at least, that they 
are gentlemen. In England no man is a 
gentleman, whatever may be his natural re- 
finement or education, unless he is born to 
a certain rank or raised to it by act of Par- 
liament. Mr. William Lawson, to whom we 
are indebted for an interesting account* of 
a co-operative farming scheme in Cumber- 
land County, England, belongs to the class 
of Englishmen who by birth are entitled to 
the rank of gentleman. He conducted a 
farming experiment from 1862 to 1872, which 
for many reasons is one of the most marvel- 
ous on record: this was the Blennerhasset 
Co-operative Farm, at Bagston, in the afore- 
said county. Mr. Lawson was born in the 
same county in 1836, and he says of him- 
self: “My father (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bar- 
onet, of Brayton) had my education con- 
ducted—in a religious manner—at home, 
where I acquired a little Latin and Greek, 
and a few other things, and where, as is 
the case with many other youths, any thing 
in the shape of lessons was not attractive 
to me; and I learned as little as possible. 
I had, before I was eighteen, traveled sever- 
al times on the continent of Europe, and 
visited Egypt and Palestine; but circum- 
stances never brought me much in contact 
with rich or great people, and I had not 





much of what is called ‘knowledge of the | 





* Ten Years of Gentleman Farming at Blennerhas- 
set with Co-operative Objects. By Wriii1am Lawson, 
Cnantrs D. Hunter, and others. London: 1874 


world,’ nor, as I always had the prospect of 
wealth enough to enable me to live without 
working, did I form what are called ‘ busi- 
ness habits.’ Trained as a shooter of ani- 
mals, a hunter of Cumberland beasts with 
hounds, and a trapper of vermin, I found 
myself in the spring of 1861 in my twenty- 
fifth year, without an occupation, without 
many acquaintances (except among the poor, 
whom I had not learned to despise because 
they spoke bad grammar, and took their 
coats off to work), and without the reputa- 
tion of having been successful in any un- 
dertaking, except that of the mastership and 
huntsmanship of my brother’s fox-hounds. 
But if I had ever been a sportsman at heart, 
I had then ceased to be one, and had begun 
to look-upon hunting and shooting as bar- 
barous cruelties.” Such words must come 
from a gentle and good man. The inaccu- 
racies of style in the English of those por- 
tions of Ten Years of Gentleman Farming 
which were contributed by Mr. Lawson may 
be attributable to the fact that he was, as he 
says, “unable to superintend their passage 
through the press ;” but the habit of leaving 
every thing to be done by others, except one, 
seems to be chronic with Mr. Lawson. The 
one exception is furnishing capital. This 
he seems to have done most liberally in buy- 
ing and stocking the farm, Blennerhasset, 
putting in miles of costly draining, grub- 
bing out old hedges, building extensively, 
experimenting with steam machinery, es- 
tablishing an immense manufactory of liq- 
uid and other manures, and at least a dozen 
other enterprises connected with the co-op- 
erative farm. The wonder is, not that his 
scheme of “gentleman farming” proved a 
losing investment, but that he could have 
invested so much and so variously, leaving 
every thing to the care of others while he 
studied co-operation and model farming 
pretty much all over the planet, and not 
have lost infinitely more. The balance- 
sheets of the transaction show the follow- 
ing: 


| 


Cost of land, buildings, and improvements... £45,410 
These were sold after the ten years for _ 38,931 


| Loss on the investment £6,479 
Paid for farm and manufacturing 
work and machinery £45,159 
| Receipts from the same............ $8,113 


} Total losses 
or about $67,000. 


‘ 
Mr. Lawson’s hobby was co-operation ; 


and not believing that interest upon money 
is just in principle, he proposed to furnish 
the capital for high farming on a scale em- 
ploying about one hundred people, pay lib- 
eral salaries to functionaries managing the 
| different departments, and divide a certain 
| percentage of the profits among his work- 
|men. There were actual profits at times re- 
| alized in some of the departments, and “ bo- 
| nuses” were distributed among the work- 
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men ; but these were exceptions to the rule, | for the actual losses were less than one in 
which was loss upon loss and failure upon | 600, and occurring chiefly in the juvenile 
failure. The Blennerhasset property em- | division. 
braced a gasometer, a smithy like a small} The first steam-plow introduced into 
foundry, steam-plows, a huge hydraulic en- | Cumberland County was at Blennerhasset. 
gine for irrigation, a chemical laboratory, a | This was a No. 95 of Fowler’s patent. It ar- 
manufactory of manures, a school, a library | rived during the first year of the enterprise. 
of 700 volumes, two steam-engines, a water- | A man was sent from the steam-plow manu- 
wheel under-ground for “ driving, threshing, | factory to give instruction in using it. As 
and chaff-cutting,” washing-machines, a | soon as it was unloaded from the cars the 
flour mill, lathes, tram-ways, turn-tables, and steam was raised, and, amidst the intense 
trucks for feeding the cattle, a lecture-hall, | excitement of a large crowd, the engine, self- 
a music-hall, a banqueting hall, a starch | propelled, started for Blennerhasset Farm. 
manufactory, a flax-scutching mill, and sev- | The multitude opened their eyes wide when 
eral co-operative stores. Such varied and | they saw it starting off without the aid of 
extensive operations, carried on almost | horses,and the prophets said, “She'll niver 
wholly by proxy for ten years, and at a loss | git up Thompson’s Brow;” but the engine 
of only $67,000, proves, one would think, | triumphantly marched up that steep hill; 
that it is no easy task to make co-operative | and then the wise ones said, “She’s gitten 
industry a failure—at least in England. up, but she'll niver pleugh!” When, how- 
Mr. Lawson’s first farm bailiff, Thomas | ever, the engine reached the “lea headland, 
Bell, who served four years, being afterward | too slippery from the wintry rains for the 
asked his candid opinion as to the causes of | wheels to grip, she plunged and mired, and 
the failure of the Blennerhaeset enterprise, | mired and plunged, ” and finally was left in 








returned a “summing up” which seems very | 
able. Some of these causes are: irrigating | 
from manure tanks; keeping valuable cat- 
tle “up” wholly and without bedding, when 
they were not inured from birth to that 
kind of life; too much costly machinery 

getting the steam-plows too soon; the dis- 
continuance of keeping cattle on the farm— 
in short, “too many irons in the fire” all at 
once spoiled the welding heat. But Mr. 
Bell’s severest criticism is for the kind of 
co-operation attempted by Mr. Lawson. “I 
must confess,” he says, “I could never un- 


derstand how that could be called co-opera- | 


tion where all the capital was invested by 
the proprietor ;” and as for the Blennerhas- 


set “ Parliament” (held daily for half an hour | 


after dinner), he calls it a “motley mix- 
ture of boys, girls, women, and men of all 
trades and no trade or profession, indiscrim- 
inately drawn together into a council-cham- 
ber for the purpose of discussing and de- 
ciding upon the most important subjects 
regarding farming operations, though nine- 
teen-twentieths of them were quite ignorant 
and inexperienced” in such matters. They 
have nothing to lose, and they vote “just as 
they are carried away by the prejudice or 
excitement of the moment.” 


In this one | 


| an ignominious plight until the next morn- 
ing. This was but the first of a long series 
of accidents and breakages of various kinds, 
which seemed to justify the verdict of the 
wiseacres on the day that first witnessed 
;, the actual work of the steam-plow. That 
verdict was, “ She got up Thompson’ 8 Brow, 
and she’s pleughing; but she'll niver pay. % 
When, after the first triumphant march of 
the engine across the field, they looked back 
| for the furrows, there were none visible! 
| Such a crowd was there of the prophets and 
others following after the plow that every 
furrow had been trodden level. 

The history of the steam-plow at Blenner- 
hasset is a very interesting and even an ex- 
citing one. Its début was even honored by 
a rustic poet, who, after making the plow go 
at “lightning speed,” turning up the earth 
“full many a foot below,” he sets forth that 





“The porter lads with vigor ran; 
The whistle shrieked aloud; 
Sir Wilfrid was in ecstasies, 
And so were all the crowd. 


| * And still we shrieked, and still we ran; 
Throughout the livelong day; 

Through loam and sand, through mire and mud, 
Through stones and heavy clay.” 





The farmers in the vicinity of Blenner- 


fact alone the bailiff sees sufficient cause of | hasset watched the steam-plow with great 
failure. No doubt the loss to Mr. Lawson interest, and many hired their plowing done 
was a great gain to large numbers of work- by it. During the ten years of its opera- 
ing-people, who remember with gratitude | tions it plowed 281 acres, grubbed 5173, har- 
and pride his generous efforts to improve rowed 3751, and “stitched” 19, whatever that 
their condition. That “Parliament,” and the | may be (I think it is making furrows for 
various meetings in surrounding v illages for | | planting), besides doing considerable extra- 
the discussion of the labor and kindred | neous work, part of which was boiling the 
questions, must have been a culture to the | water for the tea at one of the annual Blen- 
people, aside from the free library he fur- | nerhasset festivals. The total earnings were 
nished them, and which appears to have $23,335; but the machine was very expen- 
been fully appreciated. The circulating sive, the breakages and various mishaps al- 


library seems to have been nobly managed, | most innumerable, and so the result was a 
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net loss of $4251 during the ten years ; $7550 | 
were actually paid for breakages and re-| 
pairs. According to the testimony of the 
man who had charge of it, they had always 
to “find out what would answer by first 
finding out what would not answer. It is 
necessary that some people should buy 
and use the early defective systems, or how 
could inventors and manufacturers have | 
continued until a degree of perfection was 
attained ?” 

The steam-plow did not fail at Blenner- 
hasset for lack of capital or enterprise. In 
1266 the single-engine system was exchanged 
for the double one. When the new fourteen- 
horse-power machines arrived, trucks were 
run alongside the platform, steam was raised, 
and “Cain” and“ Abel” unloaded themselves. 
These were the names by which the new 
engines were christened. It was Cain that 
had the honor of serving as a tea-kettle at | 
the festival of 1869, “standing, gorgeously | 
decorated,” at the end of the banquet kall. 
He boiled sixty quarts of water in three min- 
utes. The narrator of the occasion says, 
“Though this work seemed beneath the dig- 
nity of majestic Cain, yet it proved very 
useful, as it obviated the great inconven- 
ience of bearing hot water from the farm- 
house, as was done last year in very bad 
weather.” The “majestic Cain” even con- 
descended also to grind up old bones for 
manure! But the really great never lose 
their dignity. I have known a great star 
of the Italian opera to perform his most dif- 
ficult passages in a small drawing-room to 
please a few friends, playing his own ac- 
companiment, and that on a very indiffer- 
ent piano—a piano which, the day before, so 
tortured the exquisite nerves of a preten- 
tious pianist that he flew away from it at 
the first touch, much to the mortification 
of his hostess. The vision of the steam 
giant Cain majestically marching over a 
huge field, turning up seven grand furrows 
at once, and the next day meekly serving 
as a tea-kettle for a company of vegetarian 
convivials, could but suggest the compari- 
son. 

Yes, the Blennerhasset co-operators were 
vegetarians, or tried to be, perhaps in order 
to please Mr. Lawson, who was a convert to 
the principles of that school of reformers— 
to the most rigid sect of that school, indeed, 
for he not only rejected milk and its prod- 
ucts, but even eggs, sugar, pepper, and salt. 
Accordingly, and to show his neighbors 
“what a variety of excellent food could be 
provided at small cost,” he got up a vege- 
tarian dinner at Christmas of 1866, And 
such adinner! It had the honor to be sat- 
irized by Punch. Oatmeal, barley, shelled 
oats, beans, flax-seed, turnips, and carrots 
were some of the articles of the menu. Mr. 
Lawson wanted to give a “truly national 
meal,” in which every thing should be of | 

Vou. LI.—No, 306.—59 


British growth, and the whole dinner to 
cost three-fourths of a penny or one penny 
ahead. It would have been very fine, only 
every thing was spoiled by the cooking. 
The master of the ceremonies says, “The 
wheat and apples, a very nice dish when 
properly cooked, was that day simply dis- 
gusting, and the only presentable dishes 
were potatoes and pease pudding.” Appar- 
ently he is not so good a vegetarian as Mr. 


| Lawson, for he confesses to “saltless por- 


ridge proving quite irredeemable by any 
amount of apple seasoning.” Boiled barley 
and apples, “after thirty hours’ steeping” 
(sic), “potatoes boiled and mashed with 
meal, and vegetable soups thickened with 
flour,” ought to have “thrilled on the nerves 
of taste ;” but then modern tastes are so de- 
praved that these things didn’t thrill worth 
a cent, possibly because “ the wheat and the 
barley, and perhaps the oats, were over- 
steeped, and had turned sour.” At all 
events, the pigs the next day refused the re- 
mains of the Blennerhasset banquet. The 
army of visitors would have starved but for 


| the neighbors, the hotels, and possibly the 


chicken coops! “For miles around, the farm 
and cotters’ houses were cleared of every 
thing eatable.” 

The next year Blennerhasset attempted 
to profit by its former experience, and did 
somewhat better; but the people also prof- 
ited by their experience. They laid in a 
day’s stock of provisions before starting! 
What must have been peculiarly exaspera- 
ting about these vegetarian banquets was 
that they were preceded by long disquisi- 
tions by learned professors of diet, setting 
forth the advantages of “simple food,” 
“natural food,” their palatableness and de- 
liciousness to the undepraved taste. Of 
course every one wished to prove that his 
tastes were undepraved; but when he sat 
down to a cold, saltless, pepperless, sugar- 
less “hygienic” meal, he thought of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and his devotion to 
“purity” and “principle” grew cold and 
savorless, like the food before him. The 


| Mark Lane Express had in its columns about 


this time the following squib: “ And there, 
too, lies Blennerhasset, the Sebastopol of the 
vegetarians, where the engines Cain and 
Abel groan on their miry way, where a pro- 
fessor is ever composing manures, and where 
Christmas is kept with apples and biscuits, 
potatoes and oil-cake sauce.” 

One would think that such festivals 
would not prove a very signal success, and 
yet thousands flocked to them from all parts 
of Cumberland County, and even from places 
much more distant. It seems that the co- 
operators of Blennerhasset were an attract- 
ive people, despite their “ oversteeped” bar- 
ley and potatoes. So great was the rush 
that in 1868 tickets were issued, and even 
then, as early as December 3, notices had to 
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be published that no more need apply for | was then built, and proved most excellent 
them, 2664 having already been applied | and useful; for no matter where the model 
for. Among the attractions were illus- farmers were benighted, they had their 
trated lectures upon gymnastics, phrenolo- steam-plow home, and could sleep and rest 
gy, physiology; music, vocal and instru- in comfort and security. The people were 
mental; also dancing, and the performances | justly proud of their steam-horses, Cain and 
of Cain and Abel. The bill of fare this year | Abel, and evidently talked of them as if 
had undergone decided changes. Besides sentient beings. They were very thirsty 
the soup and rice pudding furnished free to | animals, and it was quite a task to supply 
all who desired them, bread, biscuits, buns, | their capacious maws with water; but they 
cheese, sandwiches, oranges, beef and ham, | consumed only thirty-nine hundred-weight 
lemonade, ginger-beer, and soda-water were of coal in traveling all day, twenty-seven 
served at cost. The festivities closed with | miles, over the worst roads; twelve and a 
a brief lecture upon some moral subject, and | half pounds converted a cubic foot of water 
then the lighting of the Bengal-light in the | into steam. 





clock tower was the signal for dismissal. 

A word more must be devoted to Cain 
and Abel. It was confidently hoped that 
the new engines would prove every way 
more satisfactory, and no doubt they did; 
but the chapter of accidents never closed. 
Cain’s boiler soon began to leak so badly 
that operations were frequently stopped be- 
cause the waterman could not supply him 
with water. It cost about $350 to repair 
his interior. Most of the accidents happen- 
ed to Cain. It seemed as if the mark of 
his namesake had fallen upon him. Soon 
after the advent of these monsters, while 
working at Flimby, twelve miles from home, 
Cain’s “ traveling clutch” broke, and he was 
unable to travel. Abel had to drag him 
home. Cain also “mired in a gutter,” and 
was not extricated until after a struggle of 
four days. Still the engines were every 
where in demand, near and far, and they 
established such a good reputation from 
the fact that they behaved so much better 
away from home, that they had more work 
than they could do. The gangs of work- 
men that followed the steam-plow found 
great difficulty in getting lodgings; for 
when there was no house-room they had to 
sleep in barns, often with a swarm of rats 
for company. To meet this condition the 
engineer proposed building a traveling 
lodging-house, and the project was handed 
to the clerk of the Blennerhasset Parlia- 
ment for discussion; but Mr. Lawson at the 
same meeting sent in the resolution “that 
we offer the steam-tackle for sale.” This 
fairly eclipsed the interest in the lodging- 
house scheme. The people clung to their 
steam-plows, feeling that to part with these 
was to renounce their chief distinction as 
model farmers. When the resolution was 
put to vote, every hand was as silent as if 
of marble. The contrary mind being then 
asked, every hand leaped up like a jack-in- 
the-box, and the result being announced, 
there were loud cheers from the “enthusi- 
astic multitude.” The discussion seemed to 
have a good effect, for extraordinary effort 
was made to make the steam-plow pay, and 
the ensuing year its balance-sheet shows a 
clear gain of over $1310. The lodging-house 


In 1872 the Blennerhasset model farming 
ended. It had proved a grand culture to 
the people; and though, as a whole, it was 

| a pecuniary loss, Mr. Lawson made no com- 
plaints. He confesses to lack of knowledge 
| for the purpose, and bad management. He 
does not allude to the Familistére at Guise, 
M. Godin’s magnificent enterprise for im- 
proving the material and moral condition 
of his workmen. In all his travels he has 
probably never visited it. Had he done so, 
he could hardly have failed to have profited 
by it in his co-operative scheme at Blenner- 
hasset. By studying M. Godin’s Solutions 
Sociales, he would have obtained the key to 
the only method for organizing the domestic 
and industrial lives of the people; but he 
fell into the error of supposing that with a 
| large quantity of land, a farm-house, and a 
lot of isolated cots, with plenty of money 
| and improved machinery, a constant supply 
| of work, the best teacher available for the 
(education of the children, and with a free 
library and reading-room, success ought to 
‘be secured—that the co-operative machin- 
|ery ought, in fact, to run itself, though the 
industrial head should most of the time dis- 
port itself at the antipodes. Once when 
Mr. Lawson happened to be at Blennerhas- 
set during an afternoon, he says that he 
“called together a lot of laborers and read 
the whole of Macbeth to them at a sitting. 
They all went to sleep except one. I also 
read to them occasionally from Talpa, or 
the Chronicles of a Clay Farm, and sometimes 
from the Co-operator. My hearers listened 
as long as they could!” This one naively 
related incident speaks volumes for the in- 
capacity of Mr. Lawson to understand the 
needs of hard-working, uncultured people, 
/and the way to commence supplying those 
| needs. However, Mr. Lawson is still a young 
man, and certainly a noble and good one; 
and the love of his fellow-men once lighted 
like a sacred fire upon the altars of his 
heart, no failure or disappointment will be 
likely to extinguish it. Through his faith 
he will profit by his losses, and a grander 
and more wisely organized enterprise for 
the people’s good will yet rise out of the ru- 
ins of Blennerhasset. 
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PORTENT. 


WHEN the darkness drew away, at the dawning of the day, 

I heard the medrakes screaming loud and shrill across the bay; 
And I wondered to behold all the sky in ruddy gold, 

Flashing into fire and flame where the clouds like billows rolled. 


Red the sea ran east and west, burning broke each tumbling crest 

Where the waves, like shattered rubies, leaped and fell, and could not rest; 
Every rock was carmine-flushed, every sail like roses blushed, 

Flying swift before the wind from the south that roared and rushed. 


Is it Judgment-day? I said, gazing out o’er billows red— 
Gazing up at crimson vapors, crowding, drifting overhead, 
Listening to the great uproar of the waters on the shore, 
To the wild sad-crying sea-birds, buffeted and beaten sore. 


Is the end of Time at hand? is this pageant, strange and grand, 
A portent of destruction blazing fierce o’er sea and land? 

Then the scarlet ebbed, and slow sky above and earth below, 
Drowned in melancholy purple, seemed with grief to overflow. 


And while thus I gazed, the day, growing stronger, turned to gray; 
All the transitory splendor and the beauty passed away ; 

And I recognized the sign of the color poured like wine 

In this morn of late October as from clusters of the vine. 


’Twas the ripeness of the year: soon, I knew, must disappear 
All the warmth and light and happiness that made the time so dear; 
And again our souls must wait while the bare earth, desolate, 
Bore in patience and in silence all the winter’s wrath and hate. 
CELIA THAXTER. 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


‘Eau is no sphere of activity in which faith | **T am afraid,” said a gentleman of this kind 
is more indispensable than in what is called | to the Easy Chair, ‘‘ that my party is falling into 
practical politics. A man who is easily discour- | bad hands. I see signs of cor ruption which seem 
aged, who is not willing to put the good seed out | to me very disheartening.” He shook his head 
of sight and wait for results, who desponds if he | forebodingly. ‘This gentleman did not conceal 
can not obtain every thing at once, and who thinks | his opinion. He spoke of it freely, and the ru- 
the human race lost if he is disappointed, will be | | mor came to the ears of the real managers of the 
very unhappy if he persists in taking a part in | party. ‘They put their heads together, and pres- 
public affairs, Nor is there any sphere in which ently the foreboding gentleman was called to a 
self-deception is easier. A man with a restless | Public position. Again the Easy Chair met him, 
personal ambition is very apt to believe his own | and he said that the political prospect was very 
purposes to be public ends, and he finds his party | much more encouraging than he had ever known 
to be recreant to its principles if he fails to get | it to be, There was a spirit abroad, he thought, 
what he wants. It is both amusing and painful | which would certainly lead to great ‘results. In- 
to watch the sophistication of such men. A young | deed, the clouds were gone, and the sun shone 
man comes from college carefully trained, with | brightly. At another time another gentleman 
the taste for politics which belongs to the E nglish | shook his head in the same way. He held a 
race, and with the wish and hope to distinguish | pleasant position, but he found that promotion 
himself and to serve his country. He attaches | was very slow, and he began to despond and to 
himself to a party, and works for it in the usual | think the times sadly demoralized, and his party 
way, waiting for his opportunity and his distinc- | —at least he feared it—fatally mercenary. It 
tion. Gradually the gratification of his ambi-| was evidently indifferent to reform, and seemed 
tion becomes his test of the patriotic sincerity | to care little for the wishes of the people or the 
and wisdom of his party. He does not think | character of the country. He, too, shook his 
that it is so. He does not state it to himself in| head with profound distrust of the future ; and 
that bald way. But he feels that he is the kind | the Easy Chair fell into deep depression, and 
of man that his party ought to promote, that he | wondered whether, after all, a republican form 
has the capacity and the desire to be of use, and | of government might not be a great mistake. 
that if his party has not perceptions sharp enough | Before it was possible to say so conclusively, 
to know its own best men, nor the wish to recog- | however, the Chair heard that his friend had de- 
nize them by calling them to office, there is some- cided to seek reform and the welfare of the race 
thing deplorable in its condition. ‘* under the banner” of the opposing party. And 
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again, while considering whether all patriots 
ought not to follow so eminent an example, it 
learned that the desponding soul who had had 
the courage to face obloquy and change his par- 
ty relations had only done so after prolonged and 
fruitless efforts to secure official place under his 
old party. Had he obtained it, that party would 
undoubtedly have seemed to him resolute, patri- 
otic, and discerning, and he would have contin- 
ued to serve his country in the association to 
which he had become accustomed. 

Patriotism is a very common and a very con- 
venient mask for selfishness. ‘There is no South 
American general who overthrows a government 
and enthrones himself as dictator upon the ruins 
who does not announce with imposing solemni- 
ty that the old system was intolerable, and that 
the interests of justice and the country required 
him to do ashe has done. Not one of them was 
ever known to declare that he had destroyed the 
old government because he wished to be the gov- 
ernment himself. The two friends of the Easy 
Chair had sincerely sophisticated themselves, and 


identified their personal advantage and wishes | 


with the public interest.- If they had told the 
precise truth, they would have said that they 
wanted office, and if they could not get it from 
one party, they would try another. If a man is 
conscious of a strong desire and of great ability 
to serve the public, this kind of sophistication is 
easy. That which should make a generous man 
suspiciots under such circumstances is that he 
confounds official position with public service. 
The latter, indeed, is, in a sense, a technical 
phrase; but a man may in a larger way serve 
the public by active exertions to secure only the 


best possible officers, and by taking his part in 
the necessary and disagreeable details of practical 


politics. 
the responsibility of bad government. 

Yet here, again, he must not be discouraged if 
his efforts appear to be abortive and the results 
ridiculous, ‘The secret of a republic seems ab- 
stractly to be very simple, for it is merely that 
all good men shall act together and elect good 
ofticers. But good men can not act together if 
they do not think together, and the best method 
of obtaining results which all desire is the very 
problem of politics. All good men can not act 
together, therefore, because good men differ. 
But even the good men who agree can not easi- 
ly and simply have their way, because political 
Measures can be secured only by organization, 
and the organization, or the machine by which 
the result is to be attained, may very readily fall 
into crafty or corrupt hands, which will use the 
sincerity and pure purpose of better men to serve 
base and mercenary ends. ‘The first of the two 
friends of the Easy Chair was used in this man- 
ner. He was sincere and pure, but he was vain, 
and therefore weak, and the clever managers hit 
him in the heel. 

But a man may be wholly free of weakness or 
vanity, and, without the least personal wish or 
ambition in public life, may take part in politics 
solely from a commanding sense of duty, and yet 
find himself and his efforts not only unavailing 
for his own purposes, but ludicrously and hope- 
lessly perverted to serve those of others. Ho- 
nestus was such a man: in the truest sense a pa- 
triot in feeling, yet he was ashamed to own that 
he had hitherto neglected his practical political 


If he will not do this, he must share | 


duties, and would henceforth lose no opportunity 
of correcting his conduct. He saw with joy the 
notice of an approaching primary meeting, and 
when the evening arrived he hastened to the hall 
with the pleasing consciousness that he was dis- 
charging a great public duty. He reached the 
hall, and was heartily welcomed by the observ. 
ant managers, whom, if he had had Titbottom’s 
spectacles at hand, he would have seen to be foxes 
——at least. ‘They were very glad indeed to see 
Honestus and men like him engaging in politics, 
‘They saw in the fact the augury of a better day, 
It was a peculiar pleasure to co-operate with 
him, and they trusted that this was but the be- 
ginning of a good habit upon his part. Honestus 
could not help thinking how easy it was to ex- 
aggerate, and to suppose men to be a great deal 
worse than they are, and wondered that he had 
never before taken the trouble—or, rather, ful- 
filled the duty—of attending the primary meeting. 

The proceedings began, and he was exceed- 
ingly interested. Officers were appointed, and 
it was evident from their speeches that nothing 
but honesty and economy was to be sought, and 
only men of the most spotless character nomi- 
nated. But it was necessary to have a commit- 
tee upon nominations; and to his surprise and 
gratification Honestus heard his own name men- 
tioned as one of the committee, and almost 
blushed as he was appointed its chairman. ‘The 
committee was requested to withdraw, and to re- 
port the names of candidates as soon as possible. 
Honestus and his colleagues therefore retired to 
a dim passage-way—where, as he subsequently 
remarked, he should have been rather alarmed 
to meet either of them at night and alone—and 
business began. Various names were mention- 
ed, of which, unfortunately, Honestus had never 
heard one; and at length one of the most posi- 
tive of the committee said, emphatically, that, 
upon the whole, Jones was the very man for the 
place. There was a general murmur of assent 
and satisfaction. Honestus heard on every side 
that it was ‘‘just the thing ;” that Jones was ‘an 
Al boy,” and that he was ‘‘ always there ;” he 
| was also “square,” and ‘‘right up to the line;” 
| and by common consent Jones seemed to be tlie 
Heaven-appointed candidate. 

Rather disturbed at his total ignorance of this 
conspicuous public character, Honestus turned to 
his neighbor and said, guardedly, with the air of 
a man who was musing upon Jones’s qualifica- 
| tions, ‘* Oh, Jones—Jones ?” 
| Yes,” said his neighbor, ‘* Jones.” 

‘* Certainly,” replied Honestus; ‘ certainly. 
Bat—who—is—Jones ?” 

His neighbor looked at him for a moment, and 
| repeated the question in a tone of incredulity— 
| **Who is Jones?”—as if he had said, Who is 
George Washington ? 

**Yes; I don’t think that I know him.” 

‘* Don’t know Jones ?” 

New” 

‘Well, if you did know him, you'd know that 
he’s just the man we want; bang up; made for 
s ” 


it. 

‘*Oh, is he?” 

“ You bet—A1.” 

‘* Well,” said the member who had first an- 
nounced that Jones was the very man for the 
| place, ‘‘I suppose they'll be waiting. I nomi- 
nate Jones as the candidate,” 
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ly for himself, he did not know Mr. Jones. 
“ «* Well, you don’t know any thing against him, 
do you?” asked the other. 

“Certainly not.” 

‘¢ Well, we all know him, and he is the very 
man, We ought to harry.” 

Honestus put the question, and Jones was 
unanimously named as the candidate to be re- 
ported to the meeting by the chairman. The 
meeting was already stamping and clapping and 
calling for the committee, and the energetic mov- 
er of Jones said that it was necessary to go in 
‘“yight away.” The committee made for the 
hall, and the chairman followed. He knew noth- 
ing of Jones nor of the people who had named 
him, and he knew nobody else whom he could 
propose for the place. Honestus felt very much 
as a leaf might feel upon the fall at Niagara, 
and in the next moment the chairman of the 
meeting was asking him if the committee were 
ready to report. ‘The chairman of the commit- 
tee bowed. 


that the report would now be made. Honestus 


stated that he was instructed to report the name | 


of Jones. ‘The meeting roared. ‘There was some 
thumping by the chairman, and Honestus heard 
only the name of Jones and ‘‘ by acclamation” 
and a whirlwind of calls upon ‘‘ Jones!” ‘‘ Jones!” 
‘*Speech!” ‘*Speech!” ‘The next moment Jones, 


with a large diamond pin, was upon the plat- | 


form thanking and promising, and the meeting 
was stormily cheering and adjourning sine die. 
Honestus walked quietly home, perceiving that 
the result of his practical effort to discharge the 
primary duties of a citizen was that Jones, one 


of the most disreputable and dishonest of public 
sharks, had been nominated by a committee of 
which he was chairman, and that the whole weight 
of the name of Honestus was thrown upon the 


side of raseality with a diamond pin. And he 
reflected that in politics, as elsewhere, it is nec- 
essary to begin as early in preparation for action 
as the rascals, 

Yet he did not lose his faith, nor suppose that 
popular government is a cheat and a snare, be- 
cause he had been involuntarily made the instru- 


and he knows that good things of that kind are 
not cheap. He is willing to pay the price, and 
the price is the trouble to ascertain who Jones is, 
and the time to do his part in defeating Jones. 
For Honestus knows that if he does not rule, 


ignorant primary meeting the eternal right divine 
of tact, character, and ability. 


THe summary justice that was awarded to 
Colonel Baker in England for a violent assault 


upon a young woman in a railway carriage has | 


been contrasted with the administration of jus- 
tice in this country, which has had some recent 
painful illustrations. 
always been proud of his courts and his judges, 
and the very blackness of the exceptional Jeffreys 
and Scroggs only points the general brightness 
of the record. In America we inherit the con- 
fidence and respect of the Englishman for the 
English bench. - The respect is so profound 
and the disposition so pronounced that Jefferson 
feared the overthrow or alteration of the govern- 


The chairman said yes, but that, unfortunate- | 


The chairman of the meeting said | 


| ditions and methods. 


| be supposed to have arrived. 
| Spalding, in Lincolnshire, Sarah Chandler, a poor 


| girl of thirteen years, went to see her aunt at the 
Jones will, and he trusts in the loudest and most | 


in the yard, 


But the Englishman has | 


ment by the Supreme Bench; and Van Buren, in 
his Origin and Course of Political Parties in the 
United States—one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to our political literature, and a work 
which must seriously modify any unfavorable 
opinion that the reader may have held of Van 


| Buren’s ability—points out the important part 


that the bench has played in our political devel- 
opment. But we need not suppose, because 
Colonel Baker was promptly sentenced, and be- 
cause T'weed is still hopeful of escape, that jus- 
tice is uniformly more perfect and secure in En- 
gland than in this country. ‘There was lately 
an excellent illustration of the course of justice 
here, and in a somewhat unexpected quarter. 
The prompt acquittal of the accused colored 
leaders of a supposed sanguinary plot in the in- 
terior of Georgia certainly shows that even un- 
der circumstances where prejudice and panic, 
with strong surviving feeling of hostility of race, 
might readily have produced other results, there 
was the utmost impartiality, the true spirit of 
justice. It is one of the most cheering signs of 
a time which happily grows steadily brighter. 
On the other hand, other recent cases than 
that of Colonel Baker in England show that it is 
a country not yet of so perfect a civilization as 
some Americans often imagine. Observers upon 
this side of the ocean often forget how much 
easier it is to see a defect close by than one 
which is three thousand miles away. Our own 
fields are barren and dull, but our neighbor’s be- 
yond the hiil, in the next town, over the sea, are 
the gardens of the Hesperides. As the familiar 
landscape seems to us mean, so the nearer op- 
portunity seems small and fruitless. The same 
feeling extends to men and affairs. It is a poi- 
son that attacks the whole system. Foreign 
lands, other times, different men from ours, be- 
come the standards by which we judge, so that 
there are many excellent Americans who sin- 
cerely think that we are mistaken and imperiled 
in the degree that we wander from English tra- 
The mountain seems to 
them a soft mass of violet verdure, and they for- 


| get what stony barrenness and awful chasms a 
| nearer view discloses. 

ment of knaves. Honestus understands that good | 
government is one of the best things in the world, | 


A few incidents of the last summer in the ad- 
ministration of justice in England have prob- 
ably suggested to the Anglicans that something 
yet remains to be done before the Millennium can 
In the village of 


almshouse, and picked a flower from a geranium 
For this offense the criminal was 
taken before the magistrates, who sentenced her 


|to fourteen days imprisonment in the jail and 


four years in a reformatory, and hoped, doubt- 
less, that God would have mercy on her soul, 
since they had none. ‘There have been several 
instances of the same kind, the justice being oft- 
en a clergyman or a squire. There is a system 
of rural magistracy in England in which much 
is left to the discretion of the magistrate, as in 
the case of poor Sarah Chandler, and squire 
justice, it seems, may be as odious as bench law. 
Englishmen think it an excellent systems But 
the rural magistrate has been the butt of satire 
from Shakespe:re and Addison to Miss Edge- 
worth and Charles Kingslev. How frightful the 
results of such justice must be is evident. The 
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case of Sarah Chandler, indeed, was carried to | of his speech, and that the other was supposed to 
the Home Secretary, and became a matter of | have strong convictions because of his strong 
inquiry in Parliament. The Home Secretary | words. A similar logic would conclude that a 
instantly reversed the decision of the magistrates, | widow who fell into hysterics at the death of her 
and reprimanded them, and set the little girl at husband was more deeply grieved than one who 
liberty. But what of the Sarah Chandlers whose | calmly proceeded with every duty. But the Spar- 
cases were not appealed, and who are now serv- | tan boy, or the Canadian Jesuit who smiled when 
ing out their terms in reformatories in company | the Indians tore his flesh or made him walk over 
with the most depraved of young criminals? It | hot ashes, or Latimer bidding Brother Ridley be 
is bad that Tweed should have a chance of es- | of good cheer, did not feel the anguish less than 
caping justice, but it is infinitely better than that | does the victim who howls with pain and terror. 
the little English girl should have been so un-| Excessive and hysterical expression passes as 
justly tortured and sentenced to ruin. Prompt | a sign of depth of feeling only among those who, 
justice was done to Baker, and it is justly praised, | having no depth of nature, have no power of the 
but a system of administration of law which makes | highest self-restraint. We who write for the 
such cases as that of Sarah Chandler easy and | press in this country are the class most conspic- 
frequent is appalling. uous for vehement expression, but it is not clear 

‘The conclusion to be drawn is not that Dick | that we are the class of the profoundest convic- 
Turpin is a highly respectable citizen because | tions. Political orators, also, become apoplectic 
William Kidd is a pirate, but simply that Kidd | with furious rhetoric on one side or the other, 
is not a satisfactory ideal. ‘Things may be dif- | but they are, perhaps, not eminent for deep or 
ferently ordered in France, but it does not fol- | true judgment. When the urban or rural Cleon 
low that they are more wisely ordered. Com- thunders and shrieks and foams from the plat- 
parison is unjust in such matters, and the habit | form or the floor, depicting his political enemy 
is injurious, because it fosters depreciation of | as a loathsome hyena or a sea-serpent of the 
what we have and are, and a false, because an | darkest dye, or when he extols his fellow-parti- 


ignorant, admiration of that which we have not. 
We are not, indeed, to think well of ourselves 
because others are as bad as we are. But it is 
certainly ridiculous to make others, who are no 
better than we are, our models, 


Tue other day, hearing a certain gentleman 
described as ‘‘non-committal,” the Easy Chair 
tell to considering what was meant by the phrase 
in that particular case. The gentleman in ques- 
tion is very possibly known to the reader. If 


so, he knows that he has very positive convic- 
tions, which he does not hesitate upon proper 


occasions to express. But the phrase non-com- 
mittal implies a trimming disposition, an unwill- 
ingness to take sides or to say any thing that can 
offend. Now the gentleman is very courteous, 
and in his conversation he spares the motives of 
an adversary, and he does not pile offensive epi- 
thets upon his head. But he does not shrink 
from the plainest discussion ; and those who as- 
sert an orange to be round would never suppose 
that he thought it square, and those who pro- 
claim the sweetness of vinegar know perfectly 
well that he thinks and says that it is sour. 
While the Easy Chair was still meditating, a 
friend burst out in admiration of another gentle- 
man for his uncompromising vigor of conviction 
and his courageous fidelity in maintaining his 
opinions. ‘* He at least,” exclaimed the enthu- 
siast, ‘‘is not non-committal. He commits him- 
self every minute, and you may be sure that but- 
ter will melt in Ais mouth as fast as he puts it in.” 

Both of the gentlemen are known to the Chair, 
and this remark was interesting, because it knew 
that the strong advocate of his opinions who was 
so warmly praised was really a person of impetu- 
ous nature and of shallow convictions, although 
sincere. He was also unsparing in his words, 
and made up in vehemence of epithet for depth 
of judgment, so that he alienated half of his ac- 
quaintance by denouncing them as donkeys, and 
the other half by posting them in conversation as 
knaves. It became gradually very clear to the 
Easy Chair that the first gentleman named was 


called non-committal because of the moderation | 


|san as a being upon whom a favoring Heaven 
smiles, and whose name is treasured wherever 
men love virtue and honor genius, he is as far 
as possible from what is called non-committal. 
But inasmuch as insincerity is always confusing, 
he leaves a very obscure impression, and the ex- 
cess of his compliment inevitably suggests that 
| he has not told the truth. 
| ‘The opinion that the first gentleman was non- 
committal was founded upon reasons which 
| should have shown that he was really positive 
|and frank. ‘The expressions of men differ, in- 
| deed, in character and force. But no one who 
| knows the quality of deep conviction would ever 
| measure its intensity by the fury of its expres- 
|sion. ‘The preacher who shouts and sighs and 
| weeps and sobs and screams in his exhortations 
|may be a very sincerely religious man, as the 
dervish who stands upon one leg until the other 
withers may be; but the sober self-restraint of 
the man or woman who passes serenely through 
the fire and flood of awful experience and con- 
quers so absolutely that the agony is not even 
suspected is the sign of a faith quite as profound 
and of a character founded like the everlasting 
hls. It is the disdain of extravagance as the 
indication of shallowness and want of conviction 
which is often misinterpreted as a non-committal 
disposition. But a man who has measured the 
fallibility of human judgment, and has discover- 
| ed how easily he is himself deceived, will always 
have a certain respect for the other side, as know- 
ing that he is very mortal, while truth is infinite. 


In the midst of our Centennial anniversaries a 
bicentennial has a peculiar interest. While the 
battles of our fathers in the Revolution are re- 
membered with gratitude and honor, it is pleas- 
ant also to recall the battles of their fathers in 
the early Indian wars. Heroism never grows 
old. The hero is always a friend, and his ex- 
ample an inspiration. No spots upon the globe 
are so famous as those which have been illus- 
trated by human virtue and devotion, and Mar- 
athon and Sempach, Thermopyle and ‘Tours, 
Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, will always be 
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bournes for pilgrims who love liberty and honor 
those who have served the race. It is fortunate 
when the beauty of the spot harmonizes with the 
glory of the deed; and that is especially the case 


with the field upon which ‘‘ the flower of Essex” | 


fell in King Philip's war—two hundred years ago. 
The two-hundredth anniversary of the day was 
celebrated this year by a great gathering of all 
the country round, by an oration and poems and 
speeches and songs, and in the most beautiful 
season of the year, the month of September. 
Forty years ago the corner-stone of a simple 
monument was laid with similar ceremonies, and 


Edward Everett delivered the oration, in which, | 


as was his habit upon such occasions, he told the 
story oftheday. ‘The battle, or, more truly, mas- 
sacre, is known as that of Bloody Brook, and it 
was one of the most tragical events of the front- 
ier warfare in New England. Bloody Brook, 
as the little meadow rivulet is called, is in the 
town of South Deerfield, in the valley of the 
Deerfield River, a few miles above Northampton, 
upon the Connecticut River Railroad. It is one 
of the pretty villages of that picturesque region 
which was so noted in the early settlement for 
the Indian attacks. Old Deerfield, as it is called 
in the neighborhood, is one of the most beautiful 
rural towns in New England. From along high 
hill, the Deerfield Mountain, which separates the 
valley of the Connecticut from that of the Deer- 
field, a broad and ample terrace reaches into the 
meadows, and upon that the town is built. Its 
spacious street stretches along the terrace, and is 
a bowery aisle of magnificent elms, under which 


the houses stand, separate, with gardens and | 


grassy banks, in neighborly seclusion. The ben- 


ediction of perpetual peace rests upon the beauti- 


ful town. ‘There are few new houses, and the 
old are of a quaint and fitting aspect, each ap- 
parently with rich store of domestic annals, and 
an ancient hearth to which Thanksgiving an- 
nually wooes the later living generations. In 
the centre of the town there is a green inclosed 
common, on which stands a modest soldiers’ 
monument of the late war, and from the com- 
mon at right angles opens a shady road that 
leads to the old grave-yard. Back of the town, 
but not overhanging it, rises the mountain, and 
on all the other sides are the unfenced fertile 
meadows, far beyond which lie gracefully rounded 
hills of various outline, waving along the horizon, 
and rich with the verdure of oaks and maples, 
beeches and chestnuts. The scenery has a friend- 
ly and gentle character, not too bold, or harsh, or 
inaccessible, but amenable every where to human 
culture and habitation. It has a fullness and ten- 
derness and finish that must often have recalled 
to the early settlers much of the landscape of 
Mother England who had driven them away. 
But to those settlers the scene was far from 
friendly, and it is hard to imagine that this 
tranquil, leafy town was once the outpost of 
civilization against savage warfare. But you 
have only to loiter along the quiet road to the 
grave-yard to find the memorials of that time. 
The grave-yard is a plain little field by the road- 
side, away from the church, It is not adorned 
as a cemetery, and there are but few trees along 
one side, one of them a symmetrical chestnut. 
The turf literally heaves in many a mouldering 
heap, and the plain God’s-acre is grassy, sunny, 
and still. Here, upon low, broken, gray stones, 


|upon which the carving has evidently been re- 
newed, you may read of the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet who were wounded in Indian attacks, 
and among them of ‘‘ Lieutenant Mehuman 
| Hinsdell, who was the first male child born in 
| this place, and was twice captivated by the In- 
| dian salvages.” Here, too, is the grave of the 
| Reverend John Williams, the first minister of 
| Deerfield, and the ‘‘ Redeemed Captive return- 
ing to Zion,” as he called his little book describ 
ing his ‘‘captivation by the salvages,” who carried 
| him and others to Canada, killing his wife upon 
|the way. Williams returned, however, and was 
again married. His book and all the annals of 
| the early days of Deerfield are tales of constant 
| terror. Deerfield suffered more than any town 
}in New England from the “salvage” attacks ; 
and in the hotel is still preserved the huge oaken 
door of the block-house of refuge, heavily dented 
| with the Indian tomahawks. 

It was from this brave little outpost in the wil- 
| derness that Captain Lothrop and his company, 
‘*culled,” as Hubbard says, from the towns of 
Essex, and sent to Hadley as the head-quarters 
of operations against the Indians, marched, on 
the 18th of September (old style), 1675, to con- 
voy eighteen wagons of threshed wheat for the 
supply of the main garrison of the region at Had- 
ley. Lothrop was sixty-five years old, a man of 
substance, who had been selectman and repre- 
sentative in the General Court, and the young 
men, his neighbors, whom he had culled for his 
company, were the brave and comely youth, the 
very flower of Essex. To protect the march of 
twelve or fifteen miles to Hadley, Captain Mose- 
ly, who had been a partisan leader, and had 
commanded a privateer in the West Indies, was 
to scour the forest, and beat up the enemy. The 
country was level and well wooded, the morning 
was fair, and Lothrop and his men doubtless 
confided in their numbers, their arms, and the 
co-operation of Mosely. ‘They moved along wa- 
rily but cheerfully until about three miles below 
Deerfield, in the present village of South Deer- 
field ; the clustering grapes hanging ripe upon the 
trees along the road tempted them to loiter and 
scatter a little, secure in the watchful Mosely. 
Their march had reached the little rivulet, which 
is to-day but a rill of water in the meadow, and 
they were plucking and eating the fruit, chatting 
low, we may suppose, and gay with the buoy- 
ancy of youth, when a fatal fire burst from an 
unseen foe, who instantly rushed upon the little 
company, ten to one, shrieking and brandishing 
the tomahawk, and at once the wood rang with 
the shout and shot of the death-struggle. The 
Indians were seven hundred, the men of Essex 
scarcely seventy. But, with Indian tactics, each 
took to a tree, and fought to the last. But the 
Indian force was overwhelming. Lothrop fell 
early in the fight. For his companions there 
was no escape. All but a very few sank under 
the savage onslaught. Sixty or even ninety bod- 
ies were strewn along the brook, and its shud 
dering current ran red with the blood of heroes 
to the river beyond. Mosely heard the musket- 
ry, and hurried to the scene. ‘The Indians defied 
him, and he fought from eleven in the morning 
until sunset without driving them away. Then 
Major Treat, with other soldiers and friendly In- 
| dians, arrived, and the Indian enemy was pushed 

westward toward the hills. The English pass- 
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ed the night at Deerfield, and returning in the 
morning, found the Indians stripping the bodies 
of the victims, and drove them back. ‘Then they 
buried their comrades near the site of the monu- 
ment. ‘A black and fatal day,” said Increase 
Mather. Essex was smitten to the heart, and 
the colony trembled with the blow. 
‘*Dool and wae for the order, sent our lads to the 
Border ; 
The [Indians], for ance, by guile wan the day; 
The Flowers of the Forest, that fought aye the 
foremost, 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 
** We'll hear nae mair ing at the ewe milking; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae: 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away.” 


Ir is one of the great benefits of the Centennial 
vear that it will stimulate the study of American 
history, and by refreshing the memory of the pa- 
triotic devotion of the fathers and that of their 
ancestors, will inspire a noble emulation. ‘To 
most cultivated Americans the history of En- 
gland has a charm which our own has not. 
‘*Why is it?” asked a distinguished judge, 
‘*that the story of English politics is so inter- 
esting, and that of our own so dull and dry ?” 
There is, in reply, the constant charm of dis- 
tance to be considered, and the scenery and 
events which a great literature has illustrated, 
and the fascination of a long-extending multi- 
tude of men of genius of our own race devoting 
their powers to our welfare. England itself is 
touched with poetic association, while America 
is as yet, and with great exceptions, bare of that 
interest. But the more closely our story is stud- 
ied, the more heroic and satisfactory it will be. 
We are still too near the early epoch for tradi- 
tion to resolve itself into legend. We can not 
have an Arthurian cycle. Our Cecrops and Cad- 
mus and Romulus and Remus are too near the 
eye. Our antiquity encounters the modern time 
of England, and our history, therefore, lacks that 
vague and vast setting of mystery and remote- 
ness which the imagination loves. 

Then colonial arinals are always reflective. 





The last century in this country was not so in- 
teresting in its Indian and French wars as in the 
details of uneventful life, in the routine of towns 
and the romance of settlement. The governor 
was a little shadow of a king, and his council of 
a parliament. But the moment the great debate 
of the Revolution begins, the interest in our his- 
tory iscommanding. We had, indeed, and un- 
fortunately, no men so conspicuous for genius as 
many Englishmen, no oratorical figure, for in- 
stance, so superb as Burke, whose single splen- 
dor fills his time with light. Patrick Henry and 
James Otis were electric speakers, who fired an 
assembly and kindled a people. But they have 
left nothing which is a part of the treasures of 
our literature, and over which the poet, the states- 
man, and the student all hang with delight. Jef- 
ferson said of Henry that it was the inspiration 
of hearing him which was his great gift. He 
could not remember what he said. Lord Chat- 
ham was correct in saying that the Continental 
Congress was an assembly of sages as illustrious 
and dignified as any of Greece or Rome. But 
it was weight of character, purity of purpose, 
heroism, patriotism, good sense, and intelligence 
which distinguished them. ‘There was no Pym, 
no Strafford, no Falkland, no Cromwell. 

Yet, when all this is conceded, there remains 
the fact of the unobserved growth of a nation 
upon this continent, the development, under most 
favorable conditions, of many of the most char- 
acteristic institutions of the race from which En- 
gland and her colonies sprang, and the masterly 
management of one of the greatest international 
debates in history, conducted by men of the clear- 
est insight and the utmost intrepidity, and of re- 
markable ability. It is the setting, the scene, 
which is wanting to the imaginative reader; but 
it is little more; for our fathers’ cause was that 
of England herself, and their attitude and devo- 
tion were the qualities that had made the glory 
of great epochs in England. It is quite time 
that there was a more careful study of American 
history in schools and colleges, and the Centen- 
nial year will quicken an interest in it which is 
sure to be repaid. 
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their Modern Customs and 
Manners Illustrative of Scripture, by Rev. 
Henry J. Van Lennep (Harper and Brothers), 
supplies a want which Bible students have long 
felt, and which many have wondered not to find 


Bible Lands: 


long since supplied. Probably it is because only 
domestic scholars realized the want, and they 
were powerless to supply it. Books on Bible 
lands are, indeed, plentiful. Every literary tray- 
eler who goes to Palestine coins a book out of 
his experiences. He travels, too, Bible in hand, 
and jots down such manners and customs as strike 
his eye and recall to his thought a Scripture text 
or truth. But what the Christian world has 
wanted is some one to do systematically and 
thoroughly what has thus been done only inci- 
dentally, and as it were by chance. The same 
singular deficiency characterizes art. Pictures 
of the scenery of the Holy Land are repeated in- 
definitely ; the same solitary ruin presents itself 





to us in every well-ordered Bible dictionary and 
book of Eastern travel as Capernaum, while 
there are as many Nazareths and Bethlehems as 
artists, with only a faint family resemblance be- 
tween them all. But illustrations of the modern 
life of Palestine are rare. No one has hitherto 
done successfully for the Holy Land what Lane 
has done for modern Egypt. ‘The only book 
which approximates in its fullness of detail and 
thoroughness of execution the volume before us 
is the The Land and the Book, and in character 
and structure that work is quite different from 
this. It is a noticeable fact that both are writ- 
ten by missionaries whose preparation was a life 
in the lands they describe. ‘The want of such 
an interpreter of the Scriptures as this volume 
furnishes is the more remarkable, since it is at 
once so seriously injurious and apparently so 
easily remedied. It is astonishing how long the 
church has fumbled at some passages of Scrip- 
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ture, with the key really in her hand. Protest- 
ant divines have united with Romish divines in 
singularly misinterpreting the famous passage | 
about the gift of the keys to Peter, because they | 
did not know the symbolical significance of the | 
key in the East. ‘The healing of the paralytic 

let down through the roof has been misinterpreted 

by pen and pencil for want of an acquaintance | 
with Eastern houses. We doubt whether one | 
reader of the Bible out of a hundred understands 
the symbolical meaning of the ‘* horn,” to which | 
David and the prophets frequently refer, and | 
which, by-the-way, Dr. Van Lennep does not | 
explain. And yet the explanation of these and 

myriads of other passages of Scripture is ready | 
at our hand in the living commentary of mod- | 
ern Palestine. Its life was stereotyped in the | 
first century, and has remained almost unchanged 
through all subsequent mutations. Towns, cities, 
temples, palaces, synagogues, have all disappear- 

ed, but the life remains. One may stop at an | 
inn like that in which no room was found for | 
Joseph and Mary; go to a manger patterned aft- 
er that which constituted Christ’s cradle; drink 
water drawn by rope and bucket, by hand, like | 
that where Christ met the woman of Samaria; 
take a supper in an upper chamber like that 
made memorable by Christ’s last meeting with | 
His disciples ; see the ewer brought for the cere- | 
monial washings which Christ rebuked ; see pre- 
tentious piety praying at the corners of the 
streets; witness the grain measuring in the mar- 
ket at Jerusalem, and the purchaser carrying it 
away ‘‘in his bosom,” wrapped in the folds of 
his burnoose. Dr. Van Lennep’s object is to 
make this ‘“‘kind of living Pompeii” illustrate | 
and interpret the sacred books of Christendom, 
as classicists have long since made the buried 
Pompeii illustrate and interpret the life and the 
literature of ancient Rome. 

His volume of over eight hundred pages is 
divided into two parts, In the first he treats 
of customs which have their origin in the phys- | 
ical features of Bible lands. Under this general | 
caption he treats of the physical characteristics 
of Bible lands, especially Palestine; its water 
and water life; its soil and culture; farming, gar- 
dening, vineyards and vine dressing; its animals, 
domestic and wild. 
and shipping of the Orient, agriculture and its 
implements, the threshing-floor, the hand-mill, 
the oven, both permanent and portable, the 
pruning-knife, the wine-press, the olive-press, 
etc., etc. In the second part he treats of cus- 
toms which have a historical origin. Under 
this head he diseusses the ethnology of the Bi- 
ble, as a preparation for chapters descriptive of 
its oral and written language, its tent life, its 
houses, their furniture and their inmates, do- 
mestic and social life, religious practices, and 
commercial and mechanical development. He 
keeps constantly in view the aim indicated by 
his title-page—the illustration of Scripture. The 
bearing of the life which he describes on the 
elucidation of the Bible is constantly pointed 
out. The flat roof, with its wheat and flax laid 
out to dry, explains Rahab’s hiding-place for the 
spies; its convenience as an outlook in times of 
danger, Isaiah’s bitter prophecy of Judea’s fear, 
when ‘‘thou art wholly gone up to the house- 
tops.” Its character and the purpose it still com- 
monly serves interpret allusions to its apparent- 
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ly inconsistent employment for private prayer 
and for public proclamations. The relation of 
the ‘‘upper chamber” to the court-yard of the 
Jewish house on which it directly opens inter- 
prets the description of the Pentecost, and ren- 
ders needless the hypothesis of the commenta- 
tors that the disciples withdrew from the house 
to the street when Peter preached. Eglon’s 
summer-house is repeated in the modern ‘T'urk- 
We have taken at a hazard a few 
out of twice as many illustrations and interpre- 
tations of Scripture found in four consecutive 
pages of a single chapter, simply to show the 
character and the compactness of the book. Two 
indexes—one of subjects, the other of Scripture il- 
lustrated—render the volume available as a book 
of reference, and the latter especially gives it al- 
most the character of a commentary drawn from 
life. Dr. Van Lennep’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee of its general accuracy. It is, indeed, 
an original contribution to our knowledge of the 
Bible, and will constitute a magazine from which, 
for many years to come, not only clergymen and 
Sunday-school teachers, but writers and com- 
mentators, will draw in their Scripture interpre. 
tation. 

‘The American publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (J. M. Stoddard and Co.) give in a 
sentence its history. ‘The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1771, and was ‘‘ scarcely more than a 
dictionary of science and art.” It has steadily 
grown in size; the second edition was ten vol- 
umes; the present, when completed, will require 
twenty-two. While we are not prepared to in- 
dorse their assertion that it will be ‘‘ accepted as 
the best and cheapest encyclopedia ever issued 
on either side of the Atlantic,” in its peculiar 
department it has certainly never been rivaled. 
Its characteristic is its combination of methods. 


| It presents minor matters in brief articles, while 


the most important subjects, especially the sci- 
ences, are presented in lengthy, comprehensive, 
and complete contributions, which are themselves 
of the nature of treatises, and have been some- 
times republished in that form subsequently. 
This method gives two decided advantages: one, 
a more thorough and complete survey of the vari- 
| ous fields of knowledge; the other, an opportunity 


Here he pictures the ship | to enlist the ablest scientific minds, the specialists 


| in their own department. ‘This has been, in fact, 
| done in the past; and when a newspaper corre- 
| spondent quizzically suggests that the president 
| of the British Science Association has read for 
| his address an article prepared for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, there is nothing incongruous 
in the suggestion. It would be quite in keeping 
with its traditions if he who is the ablest living 
engineer of Great Britain were to contribute the 
article on engineering. But while this charac- 
teristic (which the editor assures us will be pre- 
served intact) renders the work the most author- 
itative of all encyclopedias in the English tongue, 
it also renders it less convenient for ready refer- 
ence than its smaller rivals, where information is 
broken up into fragments. In the latter, isolated 
facts are more readily found; in the former, com- 
prehensive surveys are more adequately given. 
The scientific articles in this edition are mostly 
rewritten, not merely revised, and in the depart- 
| ment of science the promise is of a work which 
| will certainly have no superior either in the ac- 
curacy or the freshness of its information. We 
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have only to add that the mechanical execution, 
which in this edition is purely American, is em- 
inently good. ‘The American publishers assure 
us that the current volumes will be but slightly 
modified—we are not clear, indeed, whether any 
revision is intended—from the English edition, 
all material alterations and additions being re- 
served for a supplemental American volume. 
The Index to Harper's New Monthly Maga- 
zine, Volumes I. to L.: June, 1850, to May, 1875 
(Harper and Brothers), renders that work an il- 
lustrated encyclopedia. ‘The bound volumes of 
Harper's Magazine have long held the front 
rank in our public libraries, being taken out more 
frequently and read more constantly than any 
other volumes. ‘This simple fact takes the work 
out of the category of ephemeral literature. No 
other publication in the world of an equal size 
presents so much and so large a variety of read- 
ing, grave and gay, instructive and recreative, 
substantial and imaginative. Without an index, 
however, this store-house was practically useful 
only for reading; the student who wished to 
avail himself of its information, often more thor- 
ough and generally Jater than he could find in 
the encyclopedias, was without the means of do- 
ing so, ‘There are, for example, over 900 sepa- 
rate biographies in these volumes. They include 
the names which have been most prominent be- 
fore the public during the past half century, Not 
a few of them could be found nowhere else, while 
nearly all of them contain information, generally 
of a personal character and derived from per- 
sonal acquaintance, that would not be found in 
the abbreviated biographical notices of any ency- 
clopedia. So, again, of countries, the explora- 
tions of the latest travelers, the last expedition 


of Sir Samuel Baker, the last explorations of 
Dr. Livingstone; so of inventions and mechan- 
ical operations, the American telegraph and the 
American railroad—information concerning these 
and many kindred topics may be found in the 
fifty volumes of Harper’s Magazine which either 
could be found nowhere else, or only by long and 


tedious researches. In very many instances it 
could not be found’ at all, since the authors of 
these articles have gone not to books and libra- 
ries, but to life itself for their information. In 
other words, the encyclopedia is largely a com- 
pilation ; Harper's Magazine affords new, fresh, 
and otherwise inaccessible information, taken di- 
rectly from nature or from life. ‘The encyclo- 
pedia, being a compilation, necessarily deals with 
the past, and new editions are constantly needed 
to keep pace with the progress of the times; 
Harper's Magazine deals with the present, each 
new development of importance finding its inter- 
preter in a fresh contribution; hence he who 
turns to its pages may find there the latest knowl- 
edge on any subject upon which its varied corps 
of writers treat. ‘The Jndex opens this informa- 
tion to the possessor of the bound volumes. It is 
printed on every other page, so that the student 
may easily make his Zndex keep pace with future 
volumes, and may thus, at the expense of very 
little labor, keep on his shelves an encyclopedia 
which can never grow old, and will therefore 
never need renewing. We have only to add 
that the Index is admirably prepared : we see no 
suggestion of possible improvement. 

The novel of the period deals so habitually 
with disagreeable characters, the imagination so 





revels in an ogre’s feast, that such a novel as 
Jean (Harper and Brothers) is peculiarly re- 
freshing and enjoyable. We have read greater 
works of fiction, but rarely one from which we 
have derived a purer or more unalloyed pleasure. 
Jean herself is a remarkable character; and 
though she carries her spirit of self-sacrifice be- 
yond what is reasonable, and even beyond what 
is right, she is none the less attractive to the 
reader on that account. The heart of the storv, 
that which furnishes, so to speak, its life-blood 
and nourishes it in all its parts, and imparts to 
it its peculiar zest of health and strength, is in- 
dicated in a single sentence in the closing chapter 
respecting Jean and her lover: ‘‘ As in reality 
each will be striving less to seem than to be 
right, their atmosphere will always be clear and 
healthy.” ‘That is exactly what may be said of 
the atmosphere of this story: it is notably ‘*‘ clear 
and healthy.” Some incidents in the closing 
chapters, especially the insertion by chance of 
the two advertisements in the London Times, 
are so inherently improbable as to have no proper 
place in a story which, but for a little touch of 
the melodrama at the close, is essentially natural 
and simple in structure and spirit. 

The Abbé Tigrane, from the French of Frr- 
DINAND Fasre (J. B. Ford and Co.), is an anti- 
Catholic novel. Mr. L. W. Bacon, the trans- 
lator, has done his double work well. He has 
selected an interesting story; he has translated 
it into good English. Anti-Catholic novel it is 
of a most vigorous description, but of quite a 
different school from that for which Eugéne 
Sue furnished the model in the Wandering Jew. 
There is plotting in abundance, and some little 
counter-plotting by way of necessary self-defense, 
but it is all of an ecclesiastical description. The 
Abbé Tigrane eventually blooms into a sort of 
candidate for the papal chair, but the greater 
part of the story is occupied with telling how he 
plotted and labored and toiled to obtain his first 
promotion, to the bishopric. ‘The result empha- 
sizes the conclusion that in the Papal Church 
the cream does not rise to the top, for the good 
but unworldly bishop is defeated in all his pious 
purposes, and the violent, ambitious intriguer 
succeeds. ‘There is sufficiently rapid movement 
in the story to keep the interest alive through- 
out without even the smallest by-play of love. 
We do not, indeed, recall that a solitary wom- 
an appears upon the stage. A novel without a 
woman, without love—it was an audacious un- 
dertaking. The characters are drawn with a 
vigorous hand, and they exhibit themselves by 
their deeds, not by what the novelist says about 
them. In this sense Abbé Tigrane is essentially 
a dramatic novel. ‘The contrast between Mon- 
seigneurs Roquebrun and Rufinus Capdepoul is 
finely conceived and carried out, and to all read- 
ers in the Church the story will be vastly more 
effective because the excellence of the one bish- 
op is set over against the selfishness and passion 
of the other. ‘The scenes in the story, from the 
charmingly quiet picture of Cormiéres in the 
opening chapter to the horrible contest concern- 
ing the body of the poor dead bishop in the midst 
of the tempest, are very effectively pictured. 

The Calderwood Secret (Harper and Broth- 
ers), by Vircix1a W. Jonson, is a decided 
advance upon the previous novels by the same 
author. ‘There is no less wealth of incident; 
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there 4 is scarcely Jane rapidity of movement; there 
is certainly no “heaviness, no inertness. But it is 
less hurried; the author is in less evident and 
even anxious haste to get on; the interest is not 
‘* breathless ;” 
encomium to pronounce upon a novel that the 
critic has read it with ‘* breathless interest,” a 
higher art secures the attention without perturb- 
ing the mind of the reader, and gives him both 
that enjoyment which comes from rapid motion 
and that which proceeds from a measurably calm 
and quiet observation. The characters in The 
Calderwood Secret are drawn with no inconsid- 
erable power, and though there is neither hero, 
heroine, nor villain in the story, though the mix- 
ture of good and evil makes all of kin to earth, 
though, partly for this reason, there is no one 
character that stands out in bold relief against 
all the rest, as, for illustration, does Rufinus 
Capdepoul in The Abbé Tigrane, yet every char- 
acter, even those of minor importance, like Ca- 
leb, Miss Plummer, and the Rev. Mr. Whitty, 
possesses a marked individuality; they are not 
puppets in a theatrical show. Action alone does 
not make a drama; there is action, plenty of it, 
in Punch and Judy. 
the true drama, and Miss Johnson has developed 
her characters vigorously and well. ‘The self- | 
restraint wisely imposed upon her too wild fan- | 
cy has also enabled her to get, better than in any 
previous story, the full benefit of the incidents 
which her imagination has conjured up, and | 


which either increased experience or increased | 


assiduity has enabled her to paint. Her lines 
and colors are, indeed, few, but they are very 
suggestive to the imagination. ‘These descrip- 
tions, at least in several instances, indicate a sym- 
pathetic faculty, a power of really appreciating 
and portraying not merely the outward incident, 
but also the inward passion, which belongs of 
necessity to the highest artists, and for which 
the author’s previous works had not prepared us. 
We instance especially the scene between Buck- 
ley Calderwood and Andrew Keith in the mill, 
where the poverty-stricken aristocrat is detected 
in an attempted robbery of the despised but 
wealthy mechanic, and the equally effective and 
more difficult portraiture of Anstice’s experience 
in the hour of her mother’s funeral. More ar- 
tistie, The Calderwood Secret is certainly not less 
interesting, than any of Miss Virginia W. John- 
son's previous romances. 

Mr. E. C. Garpyer is doing a really good 
work by his endeavors to teach Americans how 
to have tasteful and pleasant homes at reasona- 
ble prices. His Illustrated Homes (J. R. Osgood 
and Co.) describes thirteen houses, which the 
title-page asserts are real homes of real people. 
But then title-pages do not always tell the truth. 
Whether this one does or not we do not know. 
The plans are well worth study by any one who 
means to build, and the book is written in so en- 
tertaining a style that it is attractive reading for 
that large class who like to imagine themselves 
builders.—The purely scientific question as to 
the length of time during which the human race 
has dwelt on the earth will not be settled by 
writers who approach the question determined to 
find in nature a confirmation of their Laney 
decision. Evidence first, verdict afterward, 
the rule of all research. For this reason Ar. | 
James C. Sourmaty’s Recent Origin of Man’ 


and though it is a very common | 


Character is essential to | 


1(J. B. Lippincott and Co.) will have small in- 
| fluence in affecting the decision of science upon 
this curious and interesting problem. It pos- 
| Sesses a great amount of interesting information ; 
but the author’s aim is unmistakably indicated 
| by his title, namely, not to ascertain the age, but 
to demonstrate the comparative youth of the hu- 
|man race. This aim impairs the value of his 
work even as a thesaurus of curious information, 
since it destroys the reader’s confidence in him 
as an impartial investigator and reporter of nature. 
—To the general reader the introductory chapter 
will be the most interesting in Professor Biasivs’s 
Storms ; their Nature, Classification, and Laws 
(Porter and Coates). In that chapter he de- 
scribes a tornado which he witnessed, and the 
effects of which he examined, in August, 1851, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. ‘The result of 
that examination was to convince him that nei- 
ther Redfield’s nor Espy’s theory sufficed to ac- 
count for all the phenomena. ‘These are clearly 
and even graphically described, and by aid of a 
map the unscientific reader may easily compre- 
hend the nature of this particular storm, and 
partially the conclusions respecting the laws of 
storms to which these phenomena point. The 
rest of the volume, though lucid in style and il- 
| lustrated by diagrams and pictures, assumes some 
| knowledge by the reader of previous works, and 
| requires f for its full comprehension some knowl- 
| edge of the subject other than that derivable 
from its pages. The author claims to make 
his readers weather prophets by interpreting to 
them the significance of the clouds, which he re- 
gards as better indicators than the barometer. 
His ‘‘ weather prognostics” are certainly simple 
and plain; whether they will make all readers 
‘* weather prophets” we are unable to say.— 
Views and Interviews on Journalism (¥. B. Pat- 
terson) is a curious but not uninteresting nor 
unprofitable mélange. It embodies more or less 
fully and accurately the views of some twenty- 
five leading journalists on the subject of their 
profession. Some of these views are contained 
in conversations; others in extracts from their 
writings ; féw, if any, have been prepared es- 
pecially for this volume. ‘The absence of any 
thing from any of the leading religious edit- 
ors is noticeable, for Mr. Tilton is not a relig- 
ious editor, and Mr. Beecher is not, in trath, an 
editor at all.—Such a book as the Art Life and 
Theories of Richard Wagner (Uenry Holt and 
Co.), by Epwarp L. BURLINGAME, must not 
be judged from the point of view of one famil- 
iar with this great art critic and reformer, for , 
it is not intended for such. It is intended for © 
those who only know in a vague way that hey 
is the representative, if not, indeed, the cy 
tor, of the ‘‘ music of the future,” and desive 
know something more of him. They 

tainly get a very good glimpse of the 

as a musician and an author, from th 

of selections from his writings. ‘They WH ‘ 
be surprised, perhaps, to learn that ‘Germaty, 
which we are accustomed to regard as the moth- 
er of music, has suffered from invasions, while 
only a vigorous defense has prevented them from 
| capturing her musical institutions bodily. —Hot- 
pen’s Book on Birds is a little volume of 122 
s| pages, giving detailed accounts about how to take 
‘care of domestic birds, from the canary to the 
sparrow. ‘The directions are simple, plain, and 
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practical. For bird-keepers it will be a useful 
little manual. — The Birds and Seasons of New 
England (J. R. Osgood and Co.) is a companion 
volume of the Woods and By-Ways of New En- 
gland, by the same author. We know not that 
we can give it higher praise than to say that it is 
a worthy companion. But the book is one hard- 
ly amenable to the laws of criticism. There is no 
standard by which to judge it except the standard 
of an individual taste. If, knowing but little of 
birds, you yet love them and wish to know more; 
if, having but a chance acquaintance with Nature 
in her various phases, you would like an inter- 
preter to explain to you her somewhat mystical 
language; if you enjoy not merely the study of 
nature and of birds, but talks with them and talks 
about them from one who has studied them sym- 
pathetically rather than scientifically—then you 
will like Mr. Wrtson Face for an interpreter, 
and his two volumes as companions and friends. 
—The Speeches of Pope Pius IX. (Harper and 
Brothers), republished from the Quarterly Re- 
view, is, of course, interesting reading, as is ev- 
ery thing which comes from Mr. Giapstonr’s 
always graceful and lately trenchant pen, and is 





important as one of the campaign documents in 
the battle which he is so vigorously waging 
against the papacy. It is a pamphlet of forty- 
four pages. —E. P. Dutton and Co. publish a very 
tasteful edition of Faber’s Hymns, with a few 
vignette illustrations, and a biographical sketch 
of the author which might profitably have been 
fuller. ‘The hymns themselves are not only full 
of spiritual life—the present half century has 
produced no richer devotionai Christian poet— 
but they are also a psychological study, since, in 
fact, the hymns of simplest and serenest faith in 
Christ of any English poet are the production of 
one who left the Protestant Church to become a 
Roman Catholic priest. ‘The present edition con- 
tains all of Faber’s hymns except those which are 
of strictly ecclesiastical character, such as those 
for the festivals of the Virgin Mary and of the 
various saints. ‘The size of the volume makes it 
convenient for the hand and pocket, and adapts 
it to one of the uses the author had in mind in 
the original collection, namely, in ‘‘ ministering 
to those with whom, from their being in sickness 
or in sorrow, the effort of following a connected 
prose book is hardly to be expected.” 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—We have to note the discovery 
of the 147th asteroid, by M. Prosper Henry, at 
Paris, on August 7. This small planet is of the 
eleventh magnitude. 

Among the most important astronomical pub- 
lications of the present year may be counted the 
extended series of astronomical engravings from 
the observatory of Harvard College. ‘This series, 
we understand, is not ready for final publication, 
as the text, which was to have been furnished by 
Professor Winlock, the lamented director of the 
observatory, is not yet prepared. The drawings, 
which were made in crayon by Mr. L. Trouvelot, 
under the direction of Professor Winlock, are 
intelligible without this text, and are of great 
fidelity and artistic beauty. 

The :Melbourne reflecting telescope (four feet 
aperture) has recently been employed in the pho- 
tographing of the moon, and the photographs 
which have reached this country seem to be ful- 
ly equal to the best of the kind, that is, to the 
works of Rutherfurd and of Henry Draper, of 
New York, They are about six inches in diam- 
eter, but are very full of detail and quite sharp, 

that they would bear magnifying to the size 

e other pictures just referred to. 

another observatory of the southern 

re we have the record of valuable obser- 

The report of the National Observatory 

ntine Confederation (Dr. B. A. Gould, 

has just reached America, and it shows 

that work of the highest scientific importance 
has been done in the midst of that community, 
and that this has been prosecuted with a rare and 
almost unique zeal. Dr. Gould has had during 
1874 four assistants, and during a large part of 
that time he was himself absent from South 
America, yet the report shows that during 1874 
12,400 observations were made upon 3600 stars 
for the catalogue of southern stars, besides 12,537 








zone observations made by the director himself 
before April 14. Reliable observations of Cog- 
gia’s comet were secured from July 29 to Octo- 
ber 18, and the data of the uranometry have re- 
ceived a third revision. It is to be expected that 
the thirteen charts of the uranometry, which will 
give all stars visible to the naked eye from the 
south pole to ten degrees of north declination 
(8500 in number), will be completed in the course 
of 1875. One hundred and four thousand stars 
have been observed in the southern zones, and six- 
sevenths of the results are already transcribed on 
sheets ready for the computer. While the Ar- 
gentine observatory is so fully occupied with sci- 
entific work, it does not neglect its practical 
duties. ‘Telegraphic time signals are sent to the 
railroads of the country, and also to the port of 
Buenos Ayres. When shall we see time balls 
dropped in the harbors of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities, and 
at important harbors of refuge, like Hampton 
Roads? ‘This seems to be a duty which Con- 
gress might reasonably impose on our own Naval 
Observatory. 

The tables of the movements of Saturn on 
which Leverrier has been engaged for a long 
time have now been completed. ‘They are un- 
derstood to be of very considerable extent. ‘They 
are based upon the observations of Greenwich and 
Paris, and the exhaustive theoretical investiga- 
tions of the author. 

Wolf, who has for some years made the study 
of sun spots a matter of attention, states that, 
according to the observations last received by 
him, we are now approaching a period of mini- 
mum with somewhat unusual rapidity. 

As the result of his general spectroscopic re- 
view of the stars in the northern hemisphere, 
D'Arrest states that whereas as yet the occur- 
rence of strongly marked absorption spectra has 
been supposed to be confined to the red stars, it 











on the other hand must now be considered as es- 
tablished that this is not essentially true, and that 
the occurrence of this form of spectra is not pe- 
culiarly characteristic of the colored stars, 

‘The meteors ordinarily seen in August were suc- 
cessfully observed in France during that month. 
A very extensive and systematic plan of observa- 
tion at the principal meteor epochs has been for 
some time past organized by the Scientific Asso- 
ciation of France at the instance of Leverrier, 
and is worthy of being followed in this country. 
About forty stations keep watch on the nights 
of important meteoric showers, 

It is proposed by Leverrier to furnish standard 
observatory time by telegraphic communication 
to all the public clocks of Paris. 

In Meteorology, we note that during the month 
of August there have been distributed to those co- 
operating with the Army Signal- office through- 
out the world the first copies of the Bulletin of 
International Simultaneous Meteorological Ob- 
servations. By this publication General Myer 
hopes, it is said, to initiate the comprehensive 
study of the movements of the atmosphere 
throughout the globe, being persuaded, in com- 
mon with most students of meteorology, that a 
single continent is too small an area to enable 
one to study to advantage the great storms that 
travel over the earth. ‘The Bulletin of the Sig- 
nal-office embraces reports from some five hun- 
dred stations, representing nearly every civilized 
nation of the world, and is welcomed as the most 
important step that has been taken of late years 
in the study of meteorology. 

From Dr. B. A. Gould, of Cordova, South 
America, we receive a report of the operations 
of the Meteorological Office of that province dur- 
ing the year 1874. ‘The instruments employed 
by his observers (of whom he has seventeen) are 
all graduated in accordance with the metric sys- 
tem. ‘The general rule kept in view in his work 


has been, he states, excellence in a few research- | 


es rather than a wider range of inquiry with a 
probable sacrifice of accuracy. All the observa- 
tions taken during the year 1874 have been 
properly reduced, and the means taken by dec- 
ades of days, as well as by months, seasons, and 
years. Several valuable series, extending over a 
number of years, have been secured by him, and 
subjected to a detailed study. Among the curi- 
ous facts spoken of by him is the singular con- 
trast between the climates of Cordova and Bue- 
nos Ayres in respect to the moisture of the air. 
The average relative humidity at Cordova is a 
maximum in February (their midsummer), and 
is © minimum in September, the range being 
from eighty to fifty-six per cent. In Buenos 
Ayres the maximum humidity is in June, and 
the minimum in December. 

Hoffman states that in continuing his research- 


tion he has by a series of observations on a num- 
ber of plants in 1875 been able to show that 
almost exactly the same quantities of heat are 
required for the blossoming of plants at Giessen 
and at Frankfort, and that the quantities for this 
year do not differ materially from those required 
for the same plants at the same places in 1866, 
1867, 1868, and 1869, notwithstanding the un- 
commonly cold winter and spring of the past 
season. 

Data relating to the meteorology of India have 
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been collected in an important memoir by Blan- 
ford, entitled, ‘*''he Winds of Northern India,” 
which, however, contains much more chan the 
title would seem to indicate, being, in fact, the 
complete meteorology of Northern India, based 
upon the latest and most reliable results of ob- 
servations. India being shut in on the north by 
the gigantic wall of the Himalayas is quite in- 
dependent in its meteorological relations of the 
other portions of Asia, and its climate may even 
be said to be developed in a manner peculiar to 
itself under the influence of the periodical changes 
of solar heat. Blanford has pursued especially 
the investigation of general problems of physical 
meteorology, including in his studies one on the 
formation of cyclones in the Bay of Bengal. 

A return has been presented to Parliament 
showing the percentage of verifications of the 
storm warnings made by the British Meteorolog- 
ical Office, from which it appears that seventy- 
eight per cent. were justified by gales or strong 
witids—a result perhaps as good as may be rea 
sonably expected until the system be further ex- 
tended and developed. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth and P. G. Tait, of 
Edinburgh, seem apparently to have been at 
work upon the same problem that has been so 
carefully studied by Desains, viz., the application 
of the spectroscope to the determination of the 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere. ‘They 
agree that certain fine telluric lines in the solar 
spectrum, as described by Angstrém, become dark 
smoky bands when the quantity of moisture in 
the atmosphere is abnormally great. 

The progress in Physics has been considera- 
ble. Topler has given an extended illustrated 
description of the admirable new physical lab- 
oratory which has just been erected by the Aus- 
trian government at the University of Gratz. 

G. von Liebig has contrived an exceedingly 
useful modification of Frankland’s apparatus for 
gas analysis, in which the measurements are 
made, not by measuring the yolume under equal 
pressures, as is common, but by measuring the 
pressures, the volumes being made equal. It is 
simple in construction, satisfactory in operation, 
and accurate in its results. 

Lippmann has published tn extenso his impor- 
tant memoir on the relations between electric and 
capillary phenomena. In it he establishes the 
following important laws: 1st, the capillary con- 
stant at the surface of separation of mercury and 
dilute sulphuric acid is a function of the electric 
difference which exists at this surface; and 2d, 
when by mechanical means a liquid surface is 
made to change its form, the electric difference 
of this surface varies in such a way that the su- 
perficial tension developed in virtue of the first 
law opposes the continuance of the movement. 


| These laws he has ingeniously applied, Ist, to the 
es on the quantity of heat necessary to vegeta- | 


accurate measurement of capillary constants, 
hitherto so uncertain; and 2d, to the measure- 
ment of electro-motive force by means Of his 
capillary electrometer. His ingenious electro- 
capillary motor, which shows the direct conver- 
sion of electrical into mechanical energy by 
means of capillarity, is also fully described. 
Chaumont has experimentally investigated the 
question of ventilation, so far, at least, as the 
amount of air necessary for health is concerned. 
His determinations were made on the air of bar- 
racks, of prisons, and of hospitals; and he con- 
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cludes from them that 85 cubic meters (3000 cu-| Schrétter has proved that when the spark pass- 
bic feet) of air per head per hour are necessary in | es through a Geissler tube containing phosphor- 
health, in ordinary diseases one third more than | us vapor, the walls of the tube are covered with 
this, and in serious diseases and epidemics even | a thin layer of amorphous phosphorus. More- 
more still. over, if the vapor is contained between two seal- 
Kundt and Warburg have obtained an inter- | ed tubes, and the spark passes through the inte- 
esting result in investigating the specific heat of | rior one, the same effect results, showing that it 
mercury vapor. On the kinetic molecular theory | is due to induction. 
of Clausius, the quotient of the specific heat of a | Rowland has described a simple method of 
gas at constant pressure, divided by the specific | determining the distribution of magnetism on 
heat of the same gas at constant volume, should | iron and steel bars by means of a small coil of 
be 1.67, while, in fact, for most gases this quo- | wire one-quarter to one-half an inch in diameter, 
tient is only 1.405. Clausius explains this by | containing from ten to fifty turns, which he calls 
the fact that molecules are not material points, | a magnetic proof plane. ‘The coil being attach- 
but are composed of atoms; and only in a mon- | ed to a galvanometer, it is to be placed on the re- 
atomic gas would there be a correspondence with | quired spot, and when the needle is at rest it is 
theory. ‘The molecule of mercury is shown by | to be suddenly removed to a distance; the mo- 
its vapor density to be monatomic; and it is now | mentary deflection of the galvanometer needle 
found by experiment that in the case of this va- | will be proportional to that component of the 
por the above quotient is actually 1.67. Hence | lines of force at that point which is perpendicu- 
a molecule of mercury, so far as its theoretical | lar to the plane of the coil. 
and mechanical properties are concerned, acts| In General Chemistry, a noteworthy occur- 
like a ma‘erial point. | rence is the communication to the Chemical So- 
Merz hus described a new telescope which he | ciety of Berlin of some interesting reminiscences 
has just completed for the observatory at Quito. | by Professor Wéhler of his early life spent in 
It has a clear aperture of 9 Paris inches, and a | Stockholm as a pupil of Berzelius, where he met 
focal distance of 116.75 inches. The position | the noted men of that and other countries. 
circle is divided directly to five minutes, and | Meyer and Lecco have proved that in the 
reads with a vernier to one minute. A double-| higher substituted ammonias no exchange of 
ring micrometer and a filar micrometer are at- | radicals takes place within the molecule; thus 
tached, the latter having eight eye-pieces, mag- | answering Lossen’s objection to the results he 
nifying respectively 105, 160, 245, 350, 455, 585, | had previously obtained, which proved that am- 





780, and 910 diameters. The hour circle is 18 


inches, the declination circle 20 inches, in diam- 
eter; the former is divided to one minute, and 
reads to two seconds of time, the latter is divided 


to five minutes, and reads to four seconds. 
number of improvements in the mounting are 
noticed. 

Champion, Pellet, and Grenier have published 


a memoir upon the applications of electricity to | 


the firing of blasts, of torpedoes, and to mining 
purposes generally, in which are considered the 
recent improvements in electromotors, in primers, 
and in fuses, with the various methods of using 
them to the best effect. 

Wilson has communicated a paper to the Lon- 
don Physical Society on a method of measuring 


electrical resistance in liquids, in which polari- | 


zation of the electrodes is entirely avoided. A 


long narrow trough is filled with the liquid to be | 


measured, and a porous cell filled with sulphate 
of zine solution is placed at one end, and a sim- 
ilar one containing copper sulphate at the other. 


In the first of these cells a plate of zinc is placed, | 


and in the second, one of copper. ‘The external 


circuit is completed through a resistance coil and | 


galvanometer. A suitable deflection is obtained 
at the start, and then one of the porous cells is 
moved toward the other. 
course increased, and resistance is introduced to 
bring it back to that originally obtained. This 
introduced resistance is evidently equal to that 
of the column of liquid taken out of the circuit. 
Becquerel has studied the action of magnetism 
on the induction spark, and shows that the loud 
sound which is produced when the current which 


flows around a powerful electro-magnet is sudden- | 
ly broken between the poles is due solely to the | 


mechanical action of the magnet, the same effect 
being produced by a strong blast of air directed 
on the spark at the instant of breaking circuit. 


A} 


The deflection is of | 


monium chloride and its substitution derivatives 
| were atomic and not molecular compounds, and 
that hence the nitrogen in them was quinquiva- 
lent. 
| Delachanel and Mermet have proposed a meth- 
| od for determining the amount of carbon disul- 
| phide contained in the alkali sulphocarbonates 
of commerce which are now coming into quite 
general use for the destruction of the phylloxera, 
The solution is precipitated with acetate of lead, 
the lead sulphocarbonate decomposed into lead 
sulphide and carbon disulphide by heat, the lat- 
ter being carried over into sulphuric acid to re- 
tain the accompanying vapor of water, and then 
| into a tared portion of olive-oil, where it is re- 
tained. 

Heumann, in a paper on the theory of flame, 
| asserts, contrary to the view expressed by Bloch- 
mann, that it is to the cooling of the gas by the 
burner itself, or by some object introduced into 
| it, that the space between the flame and the 
burner or the object is due. 

Kaemmerer has succeeded in obtaining well- 
defined crystals of cadmium by distilling the 
metal in a current of hydrogen. ‘The crystals 
are isometric, being octohedrons, dodecahedrons, 
and their derivatives. 

In Organic Chemistry the progress is to a very 
large extent purely of theoretic interest. Bar- 
bier has investigated the hydrocarbon discovered 
by Berthelot, and called fluorene. By oxidation 
| it yields diphenylene-carbonyl, and this acted on 

by sodium amalgam produces fluorene alcohol in 
hard white hexagonal plates. This substance is 
interesting as being the first alcohol which by 
heat alone loses water and forms an ether. 

Ekstrand has prepared the hydrocarbon re- 
tene from the heavy oils obtained in the distilla- 
tion of wood, and has studied its properties. It 
| forms sulpho-conjugated acids, and by oxidation 





affords dioxyretistene and two other bodies, both 
monobasic acids, 

Berthelot has contrived an interesting lecture 
experiment for showing the direct union of the 
olefines with the hydracids. Two flasks of about 
three hundred cubic centimeters capacity are 
previously filled, the one with propylene gas, the 
other with hydrogen iodide gas. In the lecture 
these flasks are opened and placed mouth to 
mouth, thé joint between them being made tight 
by a band of rubber. Drops of isopropyl iodide 
soon appear, and the combination is complete in 
half an hour. 

Pinner has described a new hydrocarbon, 
C,H,, which he has produced by the action of 
sodium upon allylene dichloride, and which he 
calls propargylene. 

Bouchardat has succeeded in condensing iso- 
prene by heating it to 290° in a sealed tube, and 
in obtaining from it the polymer terpilene, a well- 
known member of the turpentine series. 

Gutzeit has succeeded in isolating from the 
fruits of several plants sufficient ethyl alcohol to 
prove that this substance, hitherto supposed to 
be solely a result of fermentation, is a normal | 
constituent of the unfermented juices of plants. 

Lorin has described a method of preparing 
concentrated formic acid, which consists in add- 
ing to concentrated glycerin, contained in a tubu- | 
lated retort, and heated to 87°, dehydrated oxalic | 
acid in powder, repeating the process whenever | 
the evolution of gas ceases. ‘The formic acid 
which distills over is rectified, and then contains | 
ninety-four per cent. of real acid. 

Bremer, by the action of phosphorus and io- | 
dine upon ordinary tartaric acid (dextrorotatory) 
in presence of water in a sealed tube, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from it a new malic acid, 
which also rotates to the right. He is now ex- 
perimenting upon levorotatory tartaric acid, in | 
the hope of producing a left-handed malic acid, 
and by the union of the two an inactive acid. 

Weiske proposes the use of salicylic acid in ti- 
trition, especially in acidimetry. A convenient 
quantity of it is dissolved in distilled water, and 
a few drops of ferric chloride solution is added. 
‘To the intensely colored solution soda solution is 
added to exact neutralization, the color changing 
to yellowish-red. If a few cubic centimeters of 
this liquid be added to the acid to be titered, the 
color becomes of a deeper violet as the soda solu- 
tion is added, reaching its highest intensity just 
before neutralization, and becoming colorless on 
the slightest excess of alkali. 

Kolbe has thoroughly reinvestigated the prop- 
erties of his ‘‘ salylic acid” obtained by reducing 
chlorsalylic acid with sodium amalgam, and has 
come to the conclusion that it is nothing but ben- 
zoic acid to which some foreign fatty substance, 
formed at the same time, obstinately adheres. | 
When oxidized by potassium permanganate, pure 
benzoic acid crystallizes from the solution. 

Zoller and Grete have made a series of ex- 
periments in the Royal Agricultural School at 
Vienna upon Dumas’s remedy for the phylloxera, 
that pest of the grape culture. They find that 
while his potassium sulphocarbonate will do the 
work, yet that the ethylsulphocarbonate will do it 
better, since, while it also evolves the effective car- 
bon disulphide, it does not evolve the deleterious 
hydrogen sulphide. Moreover, it is more readily 
made, and is cheaper. ‘They recommend more 
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| confirm the above view. 
| the absorption of ammonia was found to be al- 
| most exactly proportional to the amount of water 





especially, however, the amylsulphocarbonate of 
potassium as being cheaper, costing only about 
fifteen cents per pound. 

In Physiological Chemistry, Pierce has studied 
the physiological action of cotarnine as contrast- 
ed with that of hydrocotarnine. While half a 
gram of the former could be subcutaneously in- 
jected into rabbits and kittens without effect, a 
similar dose of the latter produced rapid and well- 
marked tremors, passing into severe epileptiform 
convulsions, sometimes proving fatal. 

Schutzenberger has continued his researches 
upon albumin, and gives now the general con- 
clusion that albumin and its congeners are com- 
binations of urea or of oxamide with either satu- 
rated or non-saturated amic acids belonging to 


| well-known series. 


Scolosuroff has determined that the principal 
localization of arsenic in animals poisoned sith 
this substance is in the nerve tissue. Hence, in 
all cases of acute poisoning, the brain should es- 
pecially be examined, since, when the case is a 
very rapid one, even the liver may not contain a 
detectable amount of this poison. 

In Agricultural Science, we have to report 
some experiments by Eichhorn on the absorp- 
tive power of soils. It is well known that soils 
possess in varying degrees the faculty of retain- 
ing the valuable fertilizing substances, phosphoric 
acid, potash, and ammonia, which would other- 
wise be carried off by drainage waters and lost 
to vegetation. Of late the view has been widely 
accepted that the absorption of potash and am- 
monia is due to zeolitic minerals in the soil—hy- 
drated silicates of alumina with lime and soda. 
Eichhorn has experimented on the absorption of 
ammonia by a number of these minerals, as cha- 
bazite, stilbite, together with feldspar, kaolin, 
etc., finely pulverized, and in some cases ignited 
or treated with hydrate of lime. ‘The results 
In a number of cases 


in the hydrated silicates. The effect of hydrate 
of lime in increasing the absorptive power of 
feldspathic rocks (by inducing the formation of 
hydrated double silicates) was very noticeable in 
Kichhorn’s experiments. The efficiency of lime 
as a fertilizer thus seems to be due not only to 
its correcting acidity, favoring nitrification, and 
setting free other elements in the soil, but also 
to its increasing this most important faculty of 
the soil to absorb potash and ammonia. 

Dr. Wagner, of the experiment station at 
Darmstadt, has been experimenting with the 
Leopoldshall kainit, which is used in consider- 
able quantities as a fertilizer in Europe, and is 
being imported to the United States. As is well 


| known, this is one of the lower grade of German 


potash salts, containing generally about twenty- 
three per cent. of sulphate of potash and con- 


| siderable quantities of chloride of sodium and 


chloride of magnesium, which latter is injurious 
to vegetation. Wagner's investigations indicate 
that the potash of these salts is quite completely 
absorbed by the soil, but is more deeply diffused 
than is the case with the concentrated potash 
compounds, while the chlorine may after a time 
be carried off by drainage waters. He considers 
not only the chloride of magnesium but also the 
chloride of sodium objectionable, since the chlo- 
rine of the latter may combine with the magne- 
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sium present in the soil. His investigations 
confirm the common opinion that kainit, if used 
at all, should be applied as long as possible be- 
fore the crops are sown. It is quite certain that 
the higher grades of German potash salts are 
more profitable for American farmers than the 
kainit. 

The physical properties of milk have been 
made the subject of study by Fleischmann. ‘The 
specific heat of milk, as shown by the average of 
several determinations, was 0.847, that of cream 
0.78. The point of maximum density of milk 
was found to be not over 1° C, (14° F. above 
the freezing-point of water). It thus appears that 
milk continues to grow denser as it is cooled, 
until the temperature reaches 1° above freezing 
or lower, while water, as is well known, is densest 
at 4° C, above freezing, and expands in cooling 
below this. ‘The upward and downward currents 
formed in a mass of water thus cooled to the 
freezing-point would accordingly, as Fleischmann 
infers, not occur in milk. Hence the cooling of 
milk to the freezing-point would help rather than 
hinder the rising of the cream. 

Horsby proposes a very simple method for de- 
tecting adulterations in butter. A lump is dis- 
solved in the smallest possible quantity of me- 
thylic ether; methylic alcohol is then added, 
when the fat of pork, beef, or mutton, if present, 
will be precipitated, while if only butter be pres- 
ent the solution will remain clear. 

Microscopy.—In the August number of the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal is a paper by 
Dr. George D. Beatty, of Baltimore, reprinted 
from the Cincinnati Medical News, on ‘‘ Dou- 
ble Staining of Wood and other Vegetable Sub- 
stances.” ‘The author states that benzole fixes 
the anilines when used in staining tissues, and 
also renders them transparent. The double stain- 
ing the spiral vessels, e. g., of leaves red and the 
other parts purple or blue, is obtained by im- 
mersing the section for five or ten minutes in 
an alcoholic solution of roseine (Magenta), and 
afterward in Nicholson’s soluble pure blue for 
thirty or ninety seconds, rarely longer, with ex- 
amination during this time to decide upon the 
proper instant for fixation by immersing in the 
benzole. We commend the article to those in- 
terested in this subject. 

In the same journal Dr. Bastian’s address, de- 
livered before the Pathological Society of Lon- 
don, opening a debate on ‘*'The Microscopic 
Germ Theory of Disease,” is partially given. 
The conclusion that Dr. Bastian has arrived at, 
so far as presented in this paper, is opposed to 
the two forms of the ‘‘ germ theory” of Dr. San- 
derson and Dr. Beale, and, indeed, adverse to the 
holding of any germ theory in the only form in 
which it may be at all tenable. No doubt a live- 
ly discussion will be elicited, but we much doubt 
whether any conclusion acceptable to all will be 
arrived at. 

Herr J. D. Miller has issued a cireular in 
which he proposes to publish a work ‘On the 
Preparation of the Diatomacex,” giving the re- 
sults of his own great experience. The prepa- 
rations of Herr Mdller are unrivaled, and if his 
proposed book will enable others to approximate 
to them, it will be exceedingly acceptable, and 
supply a want largely felt. Messrs. J. W. Queen 
and Co., of Philadelphia, are the agents in this 
country, and orders should be sent at once. 





| 





The book was only to be issued in case a sufti- 
cient number of subscriptions were received be- 
fore October, 1875. 

In the proceedings of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy, April, 1875, we find a paper by Dr. Leidy 
upon a curious rhizopod, which he terms Bio- 
myxa vagans. He compares it to the reticular 
pseudopods of a gromia separated from the body. 
‘The creature moved actively and assumed the 
most varied forms. We have long ago made 
observations on this curious rhizopod, and espe- 
cially in connection with the diatomacese. When, 
in moving along the stems of conferva, it encoun- 
ters a group of diatoms—synedra, e. g.—instant- 
ly the whole mass spreads out and envelops them, 
and for hours remains motionless, except the 
movement of the internal granules, <A partial 
solution of the silica is effected in the process of 
digestion ; for after some hours an enveloping 
case, partially siliceous, and which has formed 
during the interval, inclosing both rhizopod and 
diatoms, is ruptured, and in one or more streams 
the branching mass escapes, leaving the siliceous 
case quite perceptible, and the diatoms so firmly 
fused together that severe treatment with acids 
will not separate them. Professor Leidy con- 
siders it sufficiently distinct to represent a genus, 
and it is certainly a remarkable object. It was, 
no doubt, a case of encysting of this kind upon 
which Dr. Bastian, in his Beginnings of Life, 
founds his assertion of the resolution of Anglena 
into diatoms. 

Our recent Zoological literature does not offer 
any novelties of striking interest, but the work 
of discovery by no means comes to a stand-still. 
Professor Huxley sends to Nature, of August 19, 
extracts from a letter dated Jeddo, June 9, 1875, 
by Professor Wyville Thomson, regarding the 
soundings of the Challenger expedition, and es- 
pecially the discovery of the animal of the foram- 
iniferous shell called Globigerina. ‘This is the 
animal whose shell enters largely into the forma- 
tion of green sand, both that now being formed 
at the depths of the ocean and that of the green 
sand of the chalk period. Professor Thomson 
states that ‘‘ when the living globigerina is ex- 
amined under very favorable cireamstances—that 
is to say, when it can at once be transferred from 
the tow-net and placed under a tolerably high 
power in fresh, still sea-water—the sarcodic con- 
tents of the chambers may be seen to exude 
gradually through the pores of the shell, and 
spread out until they form a gelatinous fringe or 
border round the shell, filling up the spaces 
among the roots of the spines, and rising up a 
little way along their length. ‘This external coat- 
ing of sarcode is rendered very visible by the oil 
globules, which are oval and of considerable size, 
and filled with intensely colored secondary glob- 
ules ; they are drawn along by the sarcode, and 
may be observed, with a little care, following its 
spreading or contracting movements. At the 
same time an infinitely delicate sheath of sarcode 
containing minute transparent granules, but no 
oil globules, rises on each of the spines to its ex- 
tremity, and may be seen creeping up on one 
side and down the other of the spine with the 
peculiar flowing movement with which we are so 
familiar in the pseudopodia of Gromia and of the 
radiolarians. 

As regards the vexed question as to whether 


| bathybius is a living organism or not, the evi- 





ee 


dence afforded by the Challenger expedition is 
negative. Professor Wyville Thomson writes 
that the best efforts of the Challenger staff have 
failed to'discover bathybius in a fresh state, while 
Professor Huxley adds that ‘‘it is seriously sus- 
pected that the thing to which I gave that name 
is little more than sulphate of lime, precipitated 
in a flocculent state from the sea-water by the 
strong alcohol in which the specimens of the 
deep-sea soundings which I examined were pre- 
served.” ‘This is a frank admission, since Hux- 
ley is mainly responsible, as he adds, “‘ for the 
mistake, if it be one, of introducing this singular 
substance into the list of living things.” So long, 
however, as we have before remarked in this 
magazine, as Dr. Bessels’s Protobathybius is rec- 
ognized as an animal, and it should be remem- 
bered that he observed it in a living state in the 
arctic seas, it is possible that bathybius may be a 
living organism. 

In the American Naturalist for August Dr. 
Packard gives a sammary of the facts now known 
regarding the life-histories of the Polyzoa and 
Brachiopoda. He suggests that there are in 
these two groups no true molluscan characters, 
nothing homologous with the foot, the shell 
gland, or lingual ribbon of the mollusks. 

Some interesting facts regarding the distribu- 
tion of insects in this country are brought for- 


ward by Dr. Leconte in his address as presi- | 


dent of the Detroit meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Along the whole of the Atlantic and the greater 
part of the Pacific coast of the United States is 
found in great abundance, on sand beeches, a 
species of tiger beetle (Cicindela hirticollis), 
which also oceurs on the great lakes, as well as 
the elevated plains west of the Mississippi River. 
**Now,” he adds, ‘‘this is the part of the continent 


which, after the division of the great interconti- | 


nental gulf in cretaceous times, finally emerged 
from the bed of the sea, and was in tlie early 
and middle tertiary converted into a series of 
immense fresh-water lakes, As this insect does 
not occur in the territory extending from the 
Atlantic to beyond the western boundary of Mis- 


souri, nor in the interior of Oregon and Califor- | 


nia, I think that we should infer that it is an un- 
changed survivor of the species which lived on 
the shores of the cretaceous ocean when the in- 
tercontinental gulf was still open, and a passage 
existed, moreover, toward the southwest, which 
connected with the Pacific.” He also points out 
the fact that several genera of American weevils 


and other low beetles are represented very close- | 


ly by Australian genera. 

Dr. A. Weismann, of Switzerland, has lately 
published a memoir on seasonal dimorphism in 
the butterflies, with results of much interest in 
their bearing on the theory of descent. 

A most elaborate memoir on fossil butterflies 
has been published by Mr. S. H. Scudder. It 
forms a quarto pamphlet, with several exquisite 
plates, printed by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, from funds given by 
Mrs. Thompson, of New York. 

The eggs of the gavial, of the river Ganges, 
are laid to the number of forty, in two tiers, with 
a stratum of sand about one foot deep between 
the two layers. ‘‘ Apparently,” says Mr. A. An- 
derson, who publishes a note in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society, ‘‘ the first batch had 
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been laid and covered over with sand a day or 
two before the second installment.” He says 
that when the young break through the eggs 
they run about with amazing rapidity the mo- 
ment they are hatched. ‘‘ Some of them actual- 
ly bit my fingers before I had time to remove 
the shell from their bodies.” 

A new wren, called the Florida wren by Mr. 
Ridgway, is described in the Americ m™m Natural- 
ist. It was shot on the Miami River by Mr. C. 
J. Maynard. 

In the same journal Professor Snow publishes 
the names of birds new to the State of Kansas. 

The mammals of our country are undergoing 
revision at the hands of Messrs. Coues, Allen, 
and Gill. ‘The last paper is ‘‘ A Study of the 
Genera Geomys and Thomomys,” by Dr. Coues, 
separately reprinted from Powell's report on ex- 
plorations of the Colorado River. 

It seems that the upper lip of the manatee has 
a peculiar prehensile power by which it seizes its 
food between the two lateral bristle-covered pads 
with which that organ is provided, and which it 
can move laterally. The observations were made 
on the individual living in the London Zoological 
Gardens. 

Dr. Dohrn has just published a work on the 
origin of the vertebrate animals, which will un- 
doubtedly afford food for discussion. 

In our monthly summary of Engineering news 
the steady advance of work upon the jetties at 
the mouth of the Mississippi is worthy of being 
recorded. The work was begun by Captain 
Eads on the 14th of last June, and report says 
its progress has been so satisfactory that he af- 
firms his belief that the largest ships will be able 
to enter the river by the South Pass at any tide, 
and proceed without delay to New Orleans, be- 
fore the end of the present year. Late advices 
report that of the preliminary line of piles 9860 
feet have already been driven on the east jetty, 
and 1950 feet on the west jetty, while 4800 feet 
| of the mattress foundation have been securely 
laid. Letters froin the scene of operations re- 
port likewise that the channel continues to cut 
out rapidly, and that its depth is continually in- 
creasing, having already gained seven feet at the 
head of the works. At the time of this writing 
a board of eminent engineers invited by Captain 
Eads, with the approval of the President, to ex- 
amine his plans, and to consult on the location 
of jetties and the methods of their construction, 
is in session in New York. 

In accordance with the provisions of an ordi- 
nance of the councils of the city of Philadel- 
| phia, a commission of engineers nominated by 
the Franklin Institute has been intrusted with 

the task of examining the question of the present 
and future water supply of that city and of re- 
porting its views to the councils. The gentle- 
men appointed have lately entered upon their 
work, and apparently in the most thorough man- 
ner. ‘They have made actual measurements of 
|the pumping capacity of the several existing 
works, and surveys of several proposed conduit 
lines. The subject of the pollution of rivers by 
sewage, etc., especially in its bearings upon the 
| water supply from the Schuylkill and Delaware 
| rivers, is likewise receiving their special atten- 
ition. ‘The result of their deliberations has not 
| yet transpired. 

| ‘The new iron bridge across the Missouri River 
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at Atchison, Kansas, was completed on the 4th | is erected, and most of the roof on, and the frame 
of August, and was fully tested on the 11th. | of the annex is up. On the Art Building all the 
On August 5 another iron steam-ship, the City | masonry is finished, except a part of the two 
of Sydney, was successfully launched from the | arcades; the roof is on, and the figure on the 
yard of the Delaware River Iron Ship Building | dome is in place. The iron-work and masonry 
and Engine Works, at Chester. ‘The new steam- | of Horticultural Hall are finished, and the roof 
er, which was built for the Pacific Mail Steam-| partly on. ‘The foundations of the Government 
ship Company, is of 3500 tons burden, and a sis- | Exhibition Building are laid, and the work there- 
ter ship to the lately launched City of New York. | oe is progressing. By those who should be best 
Abroad, the Channel tunnel project is still re-| informed the belief is expressed that all the 
ceiving attention in official quarters. In the! buildings will be completed within the times 
French National Assembly a bill relative to the | specified in the several contracts. 
submarine tunnel was lately declared urgent. In| In matters Technical, it is worthy of notice that 
England an act empowering the Channel Tunnel | the use of natural gas for industrial purposes is 
Company to acquire certain lands in the county | just now receiving a decided impulse. ‘The re- 
of Kent, and for other purposes in connection | sults attained by the use of this natural fuel in 
with the undertaking, received favorable action | puddling and heating furnaces at Erie, Leech- 
at the hands of a committee of the Parliament; | burg, and elsewhere in Pennsylvania have been 
and lastly, at a recent meeting of the Southeast- | so satisfactory that the effort is now being made 
ern Railway Company a resolution was adopted | to bring the gas from the great gas well in But- 
authorizing the directors to contribute a sum not | ler County, Rennsylvania, to certain iron-works 
exceeding £25,000 for the making of a shaft and | in Pittsburg. For this purpose it is proposed 
other preliminary expenses in reference to the | to employ a pipe six inches in diameter and sey- 
proposed undertaking. enteen miles long, which will be carried in a 
From the novelty of the proposition, it is of | trench three feet deep. ‘The work is affirmed to 
interest to notice that an influential meeting, | be under contract, to be finished within a month. 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, was lately | At Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, the gas from a 
held in London, the purpose of which was to} 1100-feet well has lately been successfully intro- 
discuss the subject of the opening up of the in-| duced into a file-works at that place. In this 
terior of Africa to commerce. ‘Ihe feature of | connection we will likewise record the rumor 
the meeting was the reading of a paper on this | that a movement is on foot in Pittsburg to pur- 
subject by Mr. Donald Mackenzie. The plan| chase all the gas wells in Butler County, and 
proposed by this géntleman is to open a direct | bring their product through a twelve-inch pipe 
commercial highway from a point opposite the | to the manufactories. 
Canary Islands to the northern bend of the Niger! It is now affirmed that the much-talked-of 
at ‘limbuctoo, a distance of 800 miles, by remov- | tempered glass of M. De la Bastie loses its te- 
ing a belt of sand and admitting the waters of | nacity when subjected to a succession of shocks 
the Atlantic to a vast depression in the Great ‘or blows, and then fractures like an ordinary 
Desert having an area of 126,000 square miles. | glass. 
‘Timbuctoo would thus become a sea-port about | A new pigment possessing a beautiful shade 


2000 miles from England, and North Central Af- | of green is offered as a substitute for the highly 


rica would be brought within available range of 


European harbors.—A large and influential meet- | 


ing is likewise reported to have been held lately in 
Liverpool for the inspection of plans of a new 


in a line between Liverpool and Seacombe. ‘The 
scheme embraces the excavation of a trench in 
the bed of the river to contain the iron tube, 
which will lie at a depth of about two feet below 
the bed. The tunnel will be connected with the 
lines of railway on both sides, and its cost, exclu- 
sive of station buildings, is estimated at £500,000. 
—At a sitting of the French Academy, held on 
the 2d of August, M. De Lesseps reported that 
the Viceroy of Egypt had recently introduced 


the metrical system.—A grand circular railway | 


around Paris, to connect the outer fortifications 
and to facilitate heavy transit, is now in course 
of construction. 

The buildings for the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia are advancing rapidly toward 
completion. At the time of writing, the eastern 
half of the main Exhibition Building is under 
roof, and a large portion of the flooring laid. The 
western half of the frame is up, and the sheath- 
ing on the roof; the frame of the transept is yet 
to be erected. Of Machinery Hall, that portion 
east of the transept, including the tower, is fin- 
ished, save a portion of the floor, and is painted 
and glazed. ‘The portion west of the transept 


poisonous Paris green. ‘The new color, which 
is much less poisonous than the other, is called 
| Guignet’s green, and is said to be a hydrated ox- 
ide of chromium prepared in a peculiar manner. 

The solubility of salicylic acid, the new anti- 
| septic, is said to be enormously increased by the 
We owe this 


@ ; | 
scheme for crossing the Mersey by means of an} 
iron tunnel to be sunk at the bottom of the river | 


| addition of borax to the water. 

observation to Dr. H. Bose, who, in an interest- 
ing paper on the subject in the Berliner Kli- 
nische Wochenschrift, highly recommends the 
borosalicylic dressing for treatment of wounds, 
ete. 

An instrument called the phonometer has been 
devised by Captain R. E. Harris, the object of 
which is to obviate one of the greatest dangers 
of the navigator, namely, the danger of collision 

in foggy weather. By this device the navigator 
| is enabled by audible means not only to commu- 
| nicate to a neighboring vessel the fact of the 
presence of his own, but also to make known her 
course, thus reducing the risk of accidents to a 
minimum. 

Poor’s Manual of Railroads, lately issued, 
gives the total mileage in operation in the Unit- 
ed States at the close of 1874 to be 72,623 miles, 
which figures are indorsed by the Railroad Ga- 
zette as ‘* very nearly correct.” ‘The figures late- 
ly given in these columns, and which were gath- 
ered before the publication of the Manual, will 
therefore require to be modified so as to conform 
to those above given. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of Septem- 
ber.—The Mississippi Republican State Con- 
vention, at Jackson, August 25, nominated George 
M. Buchanan for State ‘Treasurer. 

The New York State Republican Convention, 
at Saratoga, September 8, adopted a platform of 
resolutions in favor of administrative reform, a 
speedy return to specie payments, and opposing 
sectarian appropriations and the third term. 
Frederick W. Seward was nominated for Secre- 
tary of State. —The New York Democratic State 
Convention, at Syracuse, September 16, re-adopt- 
ed the hard-money plank of the Baltimore plat- 
form of 1872 and the entire State platform of 
1874, and nominated John Bigelow for Secretary 
of State. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic State Conven- | 
tion, September 9, adopted a platform similar to 
that adopted by the Ohio Democrats, and nom- 
inated Cyrus L. Pershing for Governor. 

The Nebraska Democratic State Convention, 
at Omaha, September 17, adopted a hard-money 
platform. 

The California State election, September 2, re- 
sulted in the success of the Democratic ticket. 
The Republicans elected one out of the four Con- 
gressmen. 

The election in New Jersey, September 8, re- 
sulted in the ratification of the constitutional 
amendments submitted by the Constitutional | 
Commission. Among the amendments are pro- | 


visions against sectarian appropriations; for ‘* the 


maintenance and support of a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free public schools for the instruc- 
tion of all the children in this State between the 
ages of five and eighteen years ;” and against do- 
nations or loans by counties, towns, or villages to | 
any individual, association, or corporation. 

The State election in Maine, September 13, 
resulted in a majority for the Republican ticket 
of between 4000 and 5000. 

Governor Ames, of Mississippi, September 7, 
telegraphed to President Grant declaring that in 
that State domestic violence existed in its most 
aggravated form, and that he was compelled to 
appeal to the general government for assistance. 
He inquired if the President's proclamation of 
last December was still in force, saying that, if 
it was not, he would at once make a formal ap- 
plication for aid. ‘The matter was referred to 
Attorney-General Pierrepont, who decided that 
the December proclamation does not remain in 
force, and a dispatch to that effect was sent to | 
Governor Ames. On the 9th the chairman of 
the Democratic State Executive Committee tele- 
graphed to the Attorney-General that there were | 
no disturbances in the State, and no obstructions 
to the execution of the laws, though there had | 
been an unexpected conflict at a political meet- | 
ing (referring to the riot at Clinton). On the} 
14th the Attorney-General wrote to Governor 
Ames reminding him of the necessity of bring- 
ing himself strictly within the Constitution and 
the laws, but promising that, if there was such | 
resistance to the State authorities as could not | 
be otherwise suppressed, the President would | 
swiftly aid him. 


The Spanish cabinet has again been changed. | 


A majority of the cabinet having decided that 
elections for the Cortes should be held by uni- 
versal suffrage, the other members became dis- 
satisiied, and the entire body resigned. A new 
cabinet was then formed, as follows: General 
Jovellar, President of the Council and Minister 
of War; Alcala Galiano, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Calderon Collantes, Minister of Jus- 
tice; Durau y Lira, Minister of Marine; Sala- 
verria, Minister of Finance; Romero Robledo, 
Minister of the Interior; Martin Herrera, Minis- 
ter of Public Works; Ayala, Minister of Colonies. 

The Carlists surrendered the citadel of Seo de 
Urgel August 29. Soon afterward the Carlist 
General Dorregaray was defeated while attempt- 
ing to force a passage into Aragon. 

‘The Turkish forces are pressing an active 
campaign in Herzegovina, and the insurrection 
is considered suppressed in Bosnia and Servia. 

President M‘Mahon has dismissed Admiral 
De la Ronciére le Noury from the command of 
the French Mediterranean squadron on account 
of his pronounced Bonapartist tendencies, he hay- 
ing written a letter which was read at a Bona- 
partist banquet at Evreux. 

The Russian forces under General Kauffman 
defeated the Khokan rebels, numbering 30,000, 
September 4, and had completed the conquest 
of the country by the 16th. 


DISASTERS. 

September 9.—Loss of the propeller Equinox, 
near Point au Gable, Lake Michigan. ‘Twenty- 
six persons drowned. ; 

September 10.—Loss of the steam-barge Men- 
dota on Lake Michigan. Eight persons drowned. 

September 16-19.—Violent cyclone on the 
Gulf of Mexico. In Galveston (over which the 


| storm was central at mid-day on the 16th) the 


water was driven over the island alternately from 
gulfand bay. Houses were removed, the railroad 
damaged, and numerous vessels driven ashore. 
In Indianola, on Matagorda Bay, over one hun- 
dred lives were lost. The place was flooded 
eight feet deep, and houses, stores, wharves, and 
the light-house were swept away. Nine-tenths 


| of the houses in town were destroyed. 


August 29.—Collision on the Midland Rail- 
road, in England. Five persons killed and forty 
injured. 

September 2.—A railway train broke through 
a rotten bridge near Goshen, en route for Kings- 
ton, Canada. ‘Twenty-five persons injured. 

September 11.—Loss of eleven lives from 
poisonous gas in the Donnington Wood Col- 
liery, Shropshire, England. 


OBITUARY. 

September 1.—In Harlem, New York, the Rev. 
E. H. Gillett, D.D., author of the Life of John 
Huss, God in Human Thought, etc., in his fifty- 
second year. 

September 10.—In Litchfield, Connecticut, 
Lewis B. Woodruff, United States Circuit Judge 
for the Southern District of New York, in his 
sixty-sixth year. 

September 11.—In Saratoga, New York, the 
Hon. Henry T. Blow, ex-Congressman, aged fif- 
ty-eight years, 
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y OR the two following little anecdotes the 
H Drawer is indebted to ex-Governor Hoff- 
man: 

During one of the sessions of the Legislature 
when he was Governor a bill was passed reg- 
ulating the size of apple barrels. It was of so 
trivial a character that he vetoed it. In the fol- 
lowing summer a good old farmer from the Mo- 
hawk Valley came into the Executive Chamber, 
and handing him a letter of introduction, said : 

**Governor, I've come to ask you to pardon 
my son out of State-prison; he’s been there 
goin’ on two year, and his time ‘ll be up in about 
two months. Harvest is comin’ on in two or 
three weeks, Governor, and I kind o’ thought I 
should like to have him up to the farm; he’d be 
quite handy. Don't you think you could do it ?” 

‘“'There was something about him,” said the 
Governor, ‘that impressed me he was a good 
old fellow, and I told him that I would pardon 
his boy.” 

On rising to depart, he said, ‘‘I thank you, 
Governor, for pardonin’ him now, because hands 
are scarce; and on behalf of my neighbors I 
thank you for vetoin’ the apple-barrel bill.” 

Art another time, in July, a rather well-dress- 
ed young man came into the Executive Chamber, 
and said, ‘*‘ Governor, you probably don’t remem- 
ber me, though I know you very well. I live in 
the Sixth Ward in New York, and always went 
for you.” 

** Well,” said the Governor, ‘‘ what can I do 
for you ?” 

** Well, Governor, I want to go to Saratoga, 
and I'm short five dollars. I wish you'd lend it 
tome. I'll send it back as soon as I get there.” 

**Can't do it,” replied his Excellency. ‘‘I 
remember your coming to me just two years ago 
and getting five dollars for the same purpose.” 

** Well, Governor,” said the ‘‘ beat,” as he was 
about to leave, ‘* I used to tell the fellows in New 
York, when you was Recorder, that you had the 
best memory for faces of any man I ever saw.” 

When the Governor was Recorder he had once 
sent this very fellow ‘‘up” for a couple of years. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Logansport, Indiana, 
sends the two following jokes, which for ghastli- 
ness he thinks are hard to beat: 

On the morning of the first day’s battle of 
Stone River, when the right wing, under General 
A. M‘D. M‘Cook, was being driven back, and the 
centre, under General T. L. Crittenden, was pre- 
paring to withstand the shock which all felt must 
surely come, with the roar of artillery and the 
rattle of musketry filling the air, General J. 'T. 
Wood, riding away from General Crittenden, 
with whom he had held a hasty conference, said, 
** Well, as the ‘coons said when the dogs were 
after them, ‘Good-by ; we will all meet at the 
hatter’s.’” 


A Frew days before the battle of Chickamauga, 
when General Crittenden’s corps was lying at 
Gordon’s Mills, waiting for General Rosecrans 
to come up, with the Fourteenth and Twentieth 
corps, a fight occurred on the picket line, in 
which Captain Drury, of the First Wisconsin 


Drawer, 


Battery (and allow me to say right here that a 
| braver man or more genial comrade never pulled 
la lanyard), was wounded, as we all thought mor- 
| tally, a minie-ball crushing through his right 
lung. Borne to the rear, he was laid on a cot in 
a house near the mill, and a surgeon summoned. 
Pending his arrival, the writer sought to impart 
such consolation as the case seemed to require, 
and told him, among other things, to keep up his 
spirits; that a man with his continuous flow of 
spirits and good health might fight off death by 
force of will. ‘* Ah, colonel,” said he (and as he 
spoke the red blood welled up from the wound 
with every breath), ‘‘ I believe—I would—rather 
—have that—experiment tried—on one of my 
wife’s relations.” 


Nornunc like time and travel as assuagers. A 
city friend having business not long since that 
called him to San Francisco, mentioned his in- 
tended departure to a brother broker, who said, 

‘* When do you start ?” 

“*'To-morrow afternoon.” 

** Well, I wish you would just stop at the St. 
Nicholas and let me introduce you to a pretty lit- 
tle California widow, who arrived yesterday on the 
steamer from Havre with the body of her hus- 
band, who died a couple of weeks ago in Paris.” 

‘*Guess not,” replied our friend. ‘* Don’t 
think a fresh widow with husband's body in bag- 
gage car would be very pleasant company. She 
must be very sad.” 

“Oh, not a bit of it, my dear fellow; she’s 
one of the liveliest little things you ever saw !” 

He was introduced. He said it was a pleas- 
ant trip. 


ConsIpDErRING that the following comes from 
a British source, it is not very bad. It is going 
the round of the English railway smoking car- 
riages. For, be it known, in these carriages, so 
much envied by the ladies, social harmony ani- 
mates the travelers, and they talk just as if they 
were not reserved first-class Britons. 

‘*This is not a smoking compartment, Sir,” 
said an indignant lady, pausing on the step, and 
glaring at the smoker. 

“*Very likely,” said the smoker. 

** You have no right to smoke here, Sir; and 
if you don’t desist, I must call the guard,” said 
the lady. 

‘*Very likely,” was the reply. 

‘“*T shall be choked.” 

“Very likely.” 

‘* Why do you smoke, Sir, when I object ?” 

‘* Why, madam, tobacco is a capital disinfect- 
ant, and as I am professionally engaged at Stock- 
well Small-pox Hospital, I—” 

The lady got out. ‘‘I feel as if I should 
faint.” 

“Very likely,” was the last response, as the 
traveler pulled up both windows to enjoy all his 
smoke. 


PersevVERANCE is the thing, after all, and in a 
woman it is a great and noblething. Atthe same 
time it isa pleasure. And this in illustration: 

Twenty years ago a Liverpool steam-packet 
company wanted to extend its premises, and re- 
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solved to buy a piece of land belonging to a 
maiden lady of ‘‘an uncertain age.” ‘The spin- 
ster sold her land at a very low price, and as a 
set-off requested that a clause should be put in 
the agreement to the effect that during her 
whole life she and a companion should at any 
time travel free in the company’s vessels. ‘The 
day after the agreement was signed she sold 
her furniture, let her house, and went on board 
the first outward-bound vessel belonging to the 
company, without troubling herself about the 
destination. Since then the lady has always 
lived on one ship or other, accompanied by some 
lady traveler, for whom she advertises, and 
whose passage-money she pockets. She is reck- 
oned to have made over £2000 by the transac- 
tion, and the company have offered her upward 
of this sum for her privilege, but can not get 
quit of her at any price. 


A witty friend, of the good old Knickerbock- 
er stock, to whom New Yorkers are indebted for 
the resuscitation and preservation of many curi- 
ous facts and legends connected with the early 
history of New Amsterdam, relates to the Draw- 
er the following : 

Invited not long ago to accompany a friend 
to an entertainment at the house of a gentleman 
whom I did not happen personally to know, and 
being, at the proper time, in the supper-room, 
where a luxurious table was spread, I said to a 
bald-headed, aristocratic-looking gentleman at 
my side, ‘* Which is the Amphitryon here ?” 

‘* Sir ?” replied he of the shiny head. 

** Which is the Amphitryon ?” 


‘** Well, I’m not exactly sure,” was the reply, 


“*but I think it is in that decanter on the other 
side of the table.” 

How awkward not to know one’s host! 

Say not that all the aldermanic wisdom is con- 
ined to that sort of legislator in Gotham. Lon- 
don hath him. At a recent municipal feast giv- 
en at the Mansion-House, a well-known member 
of the aldermanic body was asked by a lady the 
meaning of the initials S.P.Q.R. on the stand- 
ards borne by the soldiers in one of the pictures 
on the wall. Ie answered, ‘‘I believe they 
stand for Small Profits and Quick Returns.” 
What would the ‘‘Senatus Populusque Romani” 
have thought of that good alderman ? 


Tus from St. Thomas, Ontario: A party of 
ladies and gentlemen at dinner were discussing 
Scotch manners and customs, when one remark- 
ed that a bright lady present was an enthusias- 
tic admirer of every thing Scotch, having lately 
secured, among other curiosities, a hinge from 
the barn door and a piece of wood from the door 


of the house where Burns was born. General 
C—— thereupon remarked, with a wink to his 
next neighbor, that ‘‘ his wife had a shingle from 
the barn where he learned to play poker.” The 
lady of the relics quickly responded, ‘‘ Your 
mother ought to have had it.” 


Jupner E. R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, is a 
wag as well as a scholar. During an address 
recently delivered to the Essex Institute, of Sa- 
lem, he related the following as the only lesson 
he ever received in natural history : 

While traveling in England he happened to 


be in a carriage with a lady who carried a pet 
rabbit, which the guard declared could not be 
allowed in a passenger carriage. ‘Thereupon a 
gentleman present drew a turtle from his pocket, 
saying that he (guard) would not think of eject- 
ing that, and that the rabbit had as much right 
to its place as the turtle. The guard went to 
head-quarters to have the question settled, and, 
returning, said, ‘‘Cats is dogs, rabbits is dogs, 
but turtles is insects, and they go free; but rab- 
bits must pay.” 


Ir there is any strong point upon which the 
youthful American prides himself, it is patriot- 
ism. y illustrative of this of 
Colonel C——, a noted man in Ohio, whose weak 
point was inability to see a joke. During the 
rebellion there came to Columbus for immediate 
service a company consisting of eighty young 
men recruited for cavalry. ‘They were remark- 
able fellows on horseback; could do any thing 
with a horse except take care of him, and were 
keen for the service. Colonel C—— accepted, 
and notified Secretary Cameron of the fact. The 
Secretary, under advice of General Scott, de- 
clined the proffer. This vexed the boys, who 
revolted, and said to the colonel, ‘‘ Telegraph 
old Cameron that we wish to withdraw the com- 
pany tendered to the government, as we intend 
turning it into a circus company.” ‘The colonel 
did it as gravely as an owl, and the reasonable 
request of the young men now constitutes a part 
of the public records in Washington. ‘* Hoop- 


We have a story 


la!” 


As a hint to those having real estate in the 
country to dispose of in these hard times, we 
are favored with the following extract from a 
‘* party” living in one of the most attractive vil- 
lages on Long Island: ‘‘ If you wish to escape 
sickness and peace of mind, come here to the 
country. My place is a beautiful country-seat, 
and one of the healthiest places in the United 
States. Come and judge for yourself. Here is 
pure spring and well waters, the old oaken 
bucket, the iron-bound bucket, the moss-covered 
bucket that hangs in the well.” By all means 
let us escape to where there are three varieties 
of bucket, but neither sickness nor peace of 
mind. 


Tuts little ‘‘ wheeze” comes from one of the 
clubs: A gentleman was saying that a certain in- 
dividual, who was remarkable alike for his good 
nature and his love of stimulants, was ‘‘ fall of 
the milk of human kindness.” ‘‘ Yes,” said his 
interlocutor, ‘‘ the rum-and-milk of human kind- 
ness.” 


Tur precise manner in which an American 
‘child of freedom, whose home is with the setting 
sun,” failed to induce our diplomatic representa- 
tive at the court of St. James to give him such 
a note of introduction to the Prince of Wales 
as would insure a chat with that personage is 
thus humorously told by Colonel Donn Piatt: 

‘* Not long since a rough specimen of human- 
ity, who appeared as if he had knocked down 
and robbed two peddlers, one of ready-made 
wearing apparel and the other of stunning jewel- 
ry, marched into the office of the legation, and 


| dropping a carpet-bag that came down with a 





Coe sepecmncinemser set re 
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thud that sounded as if it contained not only the 
cast-off garment worn by him before the murder 
and robbery, but had in it all that remained of 
the jeweler’s pack, exclaimed, 

‘** Where’s Bob Schenck ?’ 

***General Schenck,’ responded Colonel 
Chesebrough, ‘is notin. He seldom gets here 
before noon.’ 

*** And when does he leave ?” 

*** Unless detained by his mail or some im- 
portant business, he returns to his house about 
two P.M.’ 

***Bighteen thousand dollars a year for two 
hours’ work each day. Young man, do you know 
what that is an hour ?’ 

***T never regarded it in that light before,’ re- 
marked the colonel, considerably amused. 

*** Well, cipher it out, and you'll find that it 
beats the Big Bonanza. But I’ve got nothing to 
do with that. If Bob is as good at draw-poker 
as he used to be when I knew him, he must be 
flush; and I haven't got any thing to do with 
that either. What I want is about this, on a 
slate. I’m Ben Jones, from the Pacific slope. 
I've made my pile, and am now enlarging my 
intellect by taking a run through Europe. I'm 
goin’ to study their ‘‘institootions.” I want to 
get a naked-eye view of the crown-heads, to com- 
pare them with the lunk-heads at home. I heard 
at our tavern, the Red Lion, that the Prince of 
** Whales” has a reception to-day. I want to go 
in just to pump-handle his off-paw and look the 
future sovereign right in the eye. That’s it on 
a slate.’ 

‘**'These receptions,’ said Chesebrongh, ‘are 
devoted exclusively to the immediate friends of 
the family, and as you do not come under that 
head, I very much fear you would be excluded.’ 

***T was; I tried it on,’ continued the curious 
inquirer. ‘Found out where his palatial residence 
was, and the hour the thing was to come off, and 
I made bold to march in.’ 

*** And you were not permitted ?’ 

***]} put it ona slate and say I was not. First 
a policeman intervened. I know a policeman 
when I see him, and I know the nature of him; 
so I slipped a half crown in his hand, and he 
introduced me to a sort of brigadier-general on 
horseback. We did not have a plentiful diet of 
brigadiers for ten years without learning all about 
them, you wager. So, while the policeman was 
a-talking to military glory on one side, I was 
slipping a half sovereign in his paw on the oth- 
er; whereupon he beckoned to a major-general 
on foot, and said, ‘‘’Ere is a very nice gent what 
wants to see ‘is Izhness the Prince.” At this I 
slipped a soy. in the paw of the major-general, 
and he kindly took me by the arm and led me 
in through a court, then into the grounds, then 
up some narrow stairs into a room with a little 
window, and he told me to look out there, and 
after a while ’is "—Ighness would come out with 
the swells, and I could get a look at him. That’s 
it ona slate. I told him that he did not appre- 
ciate the situation ; that I wanted to shake hands 
with ‘is “Ighness; whereupon he said I was a 
beak. I said ‘‘ Not much;” but if he’d show 
me out I'd go to the American minister and get 
a letter of introduction. That's it on a slate. 
Now where'll I find Bob?—or maybe you'll do 
as well ?’ 

**Chesebrongh declined the letter of intro- 


duction, and doubted whether General Schenck 
would feel authorized to give one, as it was a re- 
ception of personal friends. 
| ‘***Well,’ said the Pacific sloper, ‘ef it’s a pri- 
vate funeral, what the devil do they call it a re- 
ception for ?’ 
| **He gathered up his worldly wealth condensed 
/in a carpet-bag, and moved toward the door, 
| ‘There he paused, and speaking as if in soliloquy, 
| remarked, ‘ And I’ve got to leave the major-gen- 
| eral under the delusion that I’m a beak. That’s 
|it on a slate.’ And so he departed to continue 
| his study of the ‘ institootions.’” 


We suppose the fact will be conceded that the 
best husbands in the United States are raised in 
Connecticut. As an illustration we have the 
following story of a Norwich man who recently 
lost his better half. Being of a thrifty turn, he 
was somewhat exercised by the expenses inci- 
dental to his wife’s illness. A few days before 
her death he went to his drugger with an empty 
four-ounce bottle to have it refilled with a solu- 
tion of hydrate-chloral, of which she had required 
a considerable quantity. With some hesitation 
he handed it to the druggist, saying, ‘Is that 
chloral as expensive as ever ?” 

‘‘The price is the same, Sir.” 

‘* Let me see: it costs sixty-five cents to fill 
the bottle, I believe ?” 

°° Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Well, then, I guess you need not but half 
fill it this time. ‘lhe doctor says she can’t last 
but a day or two longer, anyhow.” 


Apropos of sermonizers who run their heads 
high up in the ‘‘ teenthlies,” we have the following: 

In the cross-examination of a witness in the 
clerical libel case tried recently in Dublin, the 
question was asked, ‘* You complained of the 
long sermons ?” 

** Yes, and so would you, I think.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 
‘* Just state what occurred.” 

“*T said, ‘ Be good enough not to preach at 
such length, as your sermon last Sunday lasted 
over forty minutes.’” 

‘*Did you always count the time ?” 

“Yes.” (A laugh.) 

‘* And longed for the end ?” 

“Yes.” (Laughter. ) 

‘** Have you ever been north of the Tweed ?” 

Hen.” 

‘¢ And did you hear the preachers there divide 
their sermons into seventeen heads ?” 

** Well, I did not understand one-half I heard 
in the north of Scotland.” 


Years ago a famous character kept the old 
tavern at Flemington, New Jersey. His name 
was Price, and it may be doubted whether any 
man ever lived who surpassed him in boasting. 
No matter in what difficulty he was caught, nor 
how small the end of the horn was through which 
he crept, he was always ready to convince any 
one that he had displayed the most masterly 
strategy, daring, and acuteness. 

One afternoon and evening a traveling circus 
showed in Flemington, and after the perform- 
ance the principal actor came into Price’s tav- 
ern and took enough of the ardent to make him 





hilarious, Finally, one of the townsmen told the 
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landlord that he ought not to permit such disor- | 


derly behavior. 

“Of course not, of course not,’ 
reply. ‘* I'll soon settle his hash.’ 

Striding up to the tipsy performer, he caught 
him by the collar in the most business-like fashion, 
saying, ‘*‘ Young man, I don’t allow such nonsense 
as this. I shall put you out neck and heels—” 

At that instant Price’s boots were seen ham- 
mering the ceiling, and the athlete, by a trick 
well known to wrestlers, flung the landlord com- 
pletely over his head, landing him flat upon his 
back in the middle of the floor. 

Price leaped up, and swaggered back among 


Ww ras the prompt 


the spectators, his countenance beaming with tri- | 


umph, as he said, exultingly, ‘‘'‘That’s the way I 
always fetch ‘em—just throw myself flat on my 
back, and they're gone !” 

The tipsy gymnast, however, was not gone 


and pleasure. 


Coutp any thing be neater than this, 
Federal papers : ‘Two Frenchmen recently hired 
a trap for Brighton. The proprietor of the es- 
tablishment said, ‘‘ Brighton! Why, 
miles; you can’t do it.” ; 

‘*Vy not?” said one of them: 
got vips.” 


‘*ve’ve both 


Tne following contribution is from Los An- 
geles: 

I suppose you have heard that there are ‘‘ In- 
gins” in California. Ofcourse you have. Well, 
a San Francisco lady of wealth, culture, and re- 
finement saw fit to adopt a young Ingin of the 
female persuasion, and try to bring her up asa 
Christian. 
her example, she wrote a very neat poem on the 
subject, which she had printed in very elegant 
style for private distribution. 
force of example. 
this city once had a mother-in-law. 
a young Ingin to raise ; 
Ingin. 
dy’s 


but he was a bad young 


poem, also referred to, and also wrote a 
poem, the bearing of which, in the language of 
Captain Cuttle, lies in the application thereof. 
Here it is: 


I too had a savage—Charles King was his name— 
A sweet little demon as ever there came 

From Pluto’s dark regions, far, far down below, 
Where there’s plenty of heat, but no ice or snow. 
He had been in my household but scarcely a day 
When surely there was old Satan to pay. 

He took a small axe, the first weapon he saw, 
And straightway he went for my mother-in- law; 
And probably thought, “ You ought to be dead, 
But since you are not, I'll now put a head 

On your vile wrinkled body, you ugly old cat, 
For I like you no more than I do a wild rat.” 
Rough was the fight, but I’m sorry to say 

The mother-in-law lives to this very day. 

I pounded him hard, but I’m bound to confess 
It was not for his crime, but his lack of success. 


Tus neat bit of Scotch self-complacency is 
from Last Leaves from the Journal of Julian 
Charles Young: 

Sat for a considerable time with Dean Ram- 
say, who was in high foree, and told me more | 
anecdotes than I can recall. One, however, I re- 
member very well. 
nationality of his countrymen, and I had been | 


| would justify the inference that he was 
, | man, 
until he had elected to go of his owr good-will 


just | 
from London, and not yet printed in any of our | 


it’s fifty | 
4 “ | ured 41 gallons & 3 qts, 


3y way of inciting others to emulate | 


Now mark the | 
A gentleman residing near | 
He too took | 


The gentleman referred to read the la- | 








justifying it, when he said: ‘*An Englishman 
was speaking on the same theme one day to a 
Scotchman. The Scotchman said, ‘ It is not mere 
national pride if I say, what is a matter of fact, 
viz., that my country is the finest in the world!’ 
ow ell,” said John Bull, ‘if it is the finest, it 
is not the biggest! I suppose you will allow 


| that England is bigger than Scotland ?’ 


«Deed, Sir,’ 


answered Sandy, ‘I'll allow nae 
sic a thing; 


for if oor grand hills were rolled out 
as flat as England is, Scotland wad be the bigger 
o’ the twa!’ 

** * Well,’ retorted John Bull, ‘ you'll acknowl- 
edge that Shakspeare was not a Scotchman ?’ 

* Discomfited at this home thrust, but not dis- 
heartened, he once more replied, ‘ I'll acknowl- 
edge that Shakspeare had pairts [parts] that 
a Scotch- 


> 


OF epitaphiana we have two fresh specimens, 
the first copied by a correspondent in one of the 
flourishing towns of Vermont: 

In sacred memory of the death of Mrs. L P—. 
wife of A—— P—— who died of the Dropsey on the 
Morning of 12 June 1814 Aged 30 after the painfull 
operation of twenty two insition’s; the water meas- 
half of a pint and weighed 353 
ib 12 oz. 

Once twenty and two, 

The lance did pierce the side. 
Of her who bade adieu, 

And with composure died; 


The second is from a head-stone in Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania : 

The memory of Samuel Wilsou Smith, who depart- 
ed this life Nov. 14, 1801. 


This lovely Boy near 8 years old, 
Lies Buried with his Brother. 

His Sister lies on the one side 
And his Nephew on the other. 


Tue following incident occurred in a New 
England city not more than thirty miles from 
Boston, as the crow flies: 

Elder G——, who has been Mayor of the city 
in which he resides, is a sledge-hammer preach- 


er of the Free-will Baptist persuasion, highly es- 
I } 


teemed, standing some six feet two in the com- 
munity, and, moreover, is noted as a revivalist 
of the John Knox pattern, giving frequent em- 
phasis to his exhortations by sturdy blows upon 
the pulpit. As a result of his earnest preaching, 
he has semi-occasionally a large number to bap- 
tize in the river which pleasantly meanders along 
the southern limits of the city. Ina recent batch 
he immersed was a colored woman weighing in 
the vicinity of two hundred pounds. She was 
the last one to ‘‘lose her guilty stains,” and as 
a verse had been sung at the assembled church 
choir at the baptism of the other candidates for 
church preferment, the choir started up with, 
ere the elder had fairly concluded the sentence 
commencing, ‘‘I baptize thee,’ 
“The morning light is breaking; 
The darkness disappears.” 


What made the matter more ludicrous, just as 
|the choir uttered ‘‘’The darkness disappears,’ 
| the head of the colored woman went under the 


water with a tremendous souse. ‘The spectators 


He had been talking of the | were convulsed with laughter; to suppress it was 


impossible. It was the belief of some present, 
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who knew the wit and eccentricities of the elder, 
that he had selected the verse sung when the 
sable convert was baptized; but as to the truth 
of this, ‘‘ deponent saith not.” 

» 

A CLERGYMAN recently called to a-new-parish 
in Massachusetts was walking in the village cem- 
etery one day, when he saw one of his parishion- 
ers standing by the family lot. 

** Ave these the graves of your children?” he 
asked, 

** Yes,” said the man. 


pointing contentedly to a corner gay with flowers, 
**There lays the old woman, all blowed out.” 


Axovut a quarter of a century ago, the Rev. 
F. A. Ross, an eminent Presbyterian minister, 
then residing in upper East Tennessee, preached 
a sermon in Knoxville, and at one point dwelt at 
some length upon the manner in which newspa- 
pers were conducted, and the influence they ex- 
erted. He illustrated his position by saying that 


if the body of a man who had beea drowned were 
found, and after careful search nothing should be 
discovered about his person to identify him, if a 
Presbyterian newspaper and the National Intel- 
ligencer were found in his pockets, it would be 
entirely safe to assume that he was a gentleman. | 


From Scottsburg, Oregon, comes the following: | 
The saw-mills in Oregon do a great part of | 


their business in checks, paying their men by 
checks drawn on San Francisco to order. Of 
course when the men wish to sell them, their in- 
dorsement must be given. 


dorsement. ‘The man, looking at him with utter 
astonishment, exclaimed, ‘* Didn’t you know I 
was a Missourian? J can’t write!” But he 
made his little x and took the grand cash. 


Aw anecdote is told of a gentleman who filled | 


the office of District Attorney in one of the west- 
ern judicial circuits of North Carolina many years 
ago, which is worth preserving. A ‘‘ profession- 
al gentleman” established a faro bank in one of 
the towns of his district during the sitting of the 
Superior Court. This fact coming to the knowl- 
edge of a law-abiding citizen, who was shocked 
at the flagrant and scandalous disregard of the 
laws of the good old State by this adventurer, 
he informed the Attorney-General of the pres- 
ence of the wicked man of the ‘‘chips.” The 
Attorney-General was engaged in the court- 
house at the time in the discharge of official du- 
ties, and when he got through and retired to his 
room in the hotel, he could not recollect the 
crime of which the new-comer had been guilty, 
but remembered that it sounded very much like 
the name of a king of Egypt, of whom he had 
read in his boyhood days; but here again his 
memory was at fault, for he could not call to 
mind the name of that king. So, going to the 
minister of the town, he stated to him that he 
had that morning been reading about a very 
wicked king of Egypt, but had forgotten the 
place in the Bible where it was to be found, and, 
wishing to refer to it immediately, had come to 
him for the information he desired. The min- 
ister referred him to the book and chapter, and 


A gruff, seven-foot | 
Missourian entered a store to sell his check ; the | 
gentlemanly merchant asked him to write his in- | 


| he retraced his steps with a satisfied air; but his 
‘memory proved treacherous againy for when he 
, reached his room he could not recall any thing 
|the minister told him. Determined, however, 
| to vindicate the majesty of the law, our attorney 
| drew an indictment in the usual form, and sent 
| it to the Grand Jury, charging the contumacious 
| individual with having violated the laws of North 
| Carolina ‘tin manner and form following, to wit: 
Having taken the name of the King of Egypt 
(name not recollected) in vain.” [ 


** Here is Tom, there | 
is Bill, this is Mary, that’s the baby ;” and then, | 


Tus great fact may probably be taken for 
| granted: Every person of mature years who 
| speaks good English, and is at all familiar with 
| the legendary poetry of the time, has read the 
—e verses that recite the trials of ‘‘ Miss 
| Bailey, unfortunate Miss Bailey.” ‘The disbe- 
lief in the death of that lady seems to be al- 
most universal. But recent literary research 
| by English scholars has developed the fact that 
| other verses in reference to her have been dis- 
| covered that impute fresh interest to her domes- 
| tic history. ‘Thus: 


} 
ADDITIONAL VERSE. 


Next morn his man rapp'd at his door: 
| “Oh, John,” says he, “‘come dress me; 
Miss Bailey’s got my one-pound note.” 
| Cried John, ‘‘Good Heaven bless me! 
I shouldn’t care if she had ta’en 
No more than all your riches; 
But with your one-pound note, i’ faith, 
She's ta’en your leather breeches!” 
Oh, Miss Bailey! 
The wicked ghost, Miss Bailey! 
SEQUEL TO MISS BAILEY. 
A lady fair, in deep despair, 
Who yey the beaus in singing, 
From off the tester of her bed 
One morning she was swinging. 
Her father’s trusty servant-man— 
They call’d him Darby Daly— 
He seized her by the slender waist, 
And cried, “‘Is this Miss Bailey ?” 
Oh, Miss Bailey! 
Unfortunate Miss Bailey! 


The poor maid in convulsions lay; 

All thought she had departed: 
When Darby with the bellows blew 

Her windpipe till she started. 
She sigh’d, and call’d for Captain Smith: 

The creature look’d — palely; 
While Darby roar’d, “The wicked thief, 
. He murder’d poor Miss Bailey!” 

Oh, Miss Bailey! ete. 


Then, with a cudgel in his fist, 
Ran to the captain’s chamber; 
Who thought it was another ghost, 

Or some unwelcome stranger. 
When Darby made him humble, so 
He flourished his shillalah 
And by the neck he Ingg'd him off 
To visit poor Miss Bailey. 
Poor Miss Bailey! etc. 


The captain bold had now arrived: 
Says ea “Here I charge ye, 
Make up a ‘airs without delay ; 
I’m going for the clargy.” 
He then lock’d up bold Captain Smith, 
Who own’d he'd acted frailly, 
And with a kiss to reconcile 
He greeted poor Miss Bailey. 
Poor Miss Bailey! etc. 


Next Darby came with Parson Briggs, 
And begg’d the knot he’d tie, Sir, 
Saying, “If you don’t, upon my soul, 
e creature she will die, Sir.” 

The captain took her by the hand; 
No couple looked more gayly; 
While Darby roared aloud, ‘‘ Amen !” 





And married was Miss Bailey. 
Oh, Miss Bailey! ete. 





